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Guaranteed satisfac- NIAGARA RECEIVING SEPARATOR 


tion. 


: ; Especially adapted for cleaning all kinds of grain. Steelsieves. Deep 
Hundreds in daily ring oiling boxes. Cleaners that keep the sieves clean at all times. 


se. 4 ; ; lnk 
sa, Built of steel, wood, or wood covered with steel, in capacities from 30 to 


4000 bushels per hour. 


Write Us 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., ““*""_ Lockport, N. Y. 


NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
The Sidney Line || pura source oF REVENUE 
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Collect . ae 
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Install 2. Trial 
PORTABLE BAGGER 


Write for Catalog. 


Sidney Corn Sheller and Cleaner Combined 


@ Made to shell and clean corn perfectly and will 
do so at rated capacity. Made in all sizes, has 
adjustable cylinder so that the cylinder of sheller 
can be adjusted to the condition of the corn wh le 

machine isin motion. Fan made to discharge in 
.. either direction. ; 
When in the market for Shellers, Cleaners, 
rags, Dumps, Manlifts, etc., write us for Catalog 
. 25 and discount sheet. 
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The Philip Smith Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


National Automatic Scale Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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BROWN & DUVEL’S—for aceu- 
rate determination of the percentage 
of moisture contained in grain and 
other substances. 

Adopted as standard by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the 
standing committee on methods of 
seed testing of the Association of 
American Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. 

In use by all U.S. Grain Standard- 
ization Laboratories. 

Prices and descriptive booklet on 
application. 


Exact results guaranteed. 


The Kny Scheerer Co. 


Department of Laboratory Supplies 
404-410 W. 27th St., 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG. 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 


1221-1223 Union Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mic ”? ) 
Eureka’ Dryers 


IN EVERY CASE EXCEED 
THE CAPACITY GUARANTEED 


Consequently a user can handle corn containing any 
amount of moisture, without reducing the capacity. 


READ WHAT A USER SAYS, AFTER ONE SEASON’S WORK: . 


. Piqua, Ohio, February 26th, 1910. 
The S. Howes Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—We used the Corn Dryer on about thirty cars last Fall 
and found that you had more than exceeded your guarantee. We have no 
figures to give you as we had no Moisture Tester, but we dried 160 bushels 
of Green Corn per hour, with 30 pounds of steam, and put it in condition 
for carrying four weeks to New England. 

Our broker said we had the best corn that had arrived in that section. 

We would not be without the Dryer at any cost. 
Very truly, 

C. N. ADLARD. 


“Eureka” Dryers are guaranteed to give Perfect Satisfaction 


Investigate Them 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


“Eureka Works,’ Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


a THE TIGER 

Manlift CORN SHELLER 
EASIEST RUNNING sd Cee ee 
SAFEST damp or green corn. 


No Clogging No Choking 


BEST 


We make Hand Elevators and 
Dumbwaiters of all kinds. 


Runs at slow speed and consumes 
small power. Adapted to any kind or 
amount of work within capacity of 
machine. Built in several styles and 
sizes, with and without suction fan 
and also to blow out the dust. 

If interested, write for circular. 


Manufactured by the 


‘CITY IRON WORKS 


GRAND LEDGE, MICH. 


The Havana Double Grip 
Friction Clutch Pulley 


For Gas or Gasoline Engines. Simple, Safe and Strong 
Our References—Our Customers. 


Write today. 


Sidney Elevator Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


HAVANA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D. Havana, Ill. 


You Positively Can 


Raise the quality of your grain. Just think what it means to you 
to sell your grain one grade higher than you bought it for. Take 
the difference in the price between the two grades and multiply it 
by the number of bushels you handled last year. How many times 
over would that have paid for the installation in your elevator of an 


American Pneumatic Grain Cleaner? 
Install one of these machines and INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. 


Write us NOW for detailed information relative to the above. 


American Machinery & Construction Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Prinz Automatic Separator 
stands. at the 


1 ih WNT 


It is practically a combination of two machines in one, ‘as two 
grades of grain can be treated on it independently at the same-time 


Some of its Advantages: 
NO LOST SURFACE—Automatic gate spreads grain entire 
width of each sieve. 


FULL SIEVE CAPACITY—Patented steel cleaner working on 
top of sieves keeps them constantly clean. 


SEPARATION OF IMPURITIES—Perfectly arranged suction 
makes machine dustless. Seed screens at head of 
each and every sieve. 


These are only a few of the advantages of the Prinz Automatic 
Separator. There are many more. 


Wrie for further information 


THE PRINZ & RAU MEG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.; 


C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau “Zwijndrecht,’’ Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Salem Buckets fill easily, carry maximum load, 
and empty clean. Notice rounded corners and general | 
shape. The best elevator bucket for all kinds of grain,” 
and mill products. 
Made in more sizes and gauges than any other bucket 
on the market. We fill orders promptly from the large 
stock which we carry. 

SEND FOR CATALOG No, 84. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 


THE ia ae SHIELD FOR IRON a TEEL, INERT 
PIGMENTS, GOOD COVERING CAPACITY, DURABILITY 
RECORDS IN ALL CLIMATES. Write for Booklet 17-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


SEEDS 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7, 9 and IJ South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


. Mitchell Bros. & Co., 


Elevator Screw Conveyors 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) 
is the best screw conveyor made. : We are the originators of and 
fully equipped to make the sectional flight conveyor also, but 
advise customers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced 
and more durable than any other screw conveyor, and mails 
more satisfactory service. 


. Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust and many other articles. 


HELICOID COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER CONVEYORS 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., 17th=18th St. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.25 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IHinois 


For Corn and Oats 


Will clean wheat when 
a wheat screen is pro- 
vided. 

New Tossing Move- 
ment and Device which 
turns the cobs and 
shucks over and saves 
all the corn, also the 
screenings. 

Once through CLEANS the grain. Improved 
Eccentric Vibration Decreased to the Minimum. 


Read What One User Says: 


Mechanicsburg, Ill., Feb. 3, 1911. 


B.S. Constant Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Dear Sirs:—When I started out last fall to get a new sheller and 
cleaner, I visited several elevators with different machines, and then 
bought a U.S. Sheller and Cleaner, and am well satisfied with both. 
Have tested them and they will work up to their full capacity and do 

it well. Yours truly, 

C. H. FULLENWIDER. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Join our list of pleased 
customers. You will 
not regret it. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., "ttt 


airbanks Scales 


Over 75% of the grain grown in the United 
States is weighed on Fairbanks Scales 


The name 
Fairbanks 


stands for 


Guaranteed 
for 


Accuracy, Correct 
Durability, Weighing 


Efficiency. Machines. 


FAIRBANKS AUTOMATIC SCALES 


The most perfect automatic weighing machine on 
the market. It has more advantages, less mechan- 
ism, and will do more than any other. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Send for Bulletin No. AG544. 


Morse &. Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


F airbanks, 
481 Wabash Avenue 


February 15, 19tt. 
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Don’t throw your money away 


BARNARD’S BALL BEARING 
THREE ROLLER FEED MILL 


will save over 50% of the power ordinarily required for other mills. 


This feature in connection with the saving in oil, attention and 
cleanliness should insure its use by everyone. 


This mill is especially adapted for grinding coarse corn meal, 
chop feed, barley, wheat for graham, rye and other small grains. 


Send for latest catalogue. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, MOLINE, ILL. 


SPECIAL SALES AGENTS 


a U. C. DARBY, Williamsport, Md. 

W. S. BRASHEAR, 421 East Pino Street, Springfield, Mo. WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
WM. EBERT, 2028 Midland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. C. B. DONALDSON, 568 Oak Street. Columb Ghi 

W. G. CLARK, 701 Fisher Building, Chicago, III. hed é 2 Ae gn Voie Oe 


W. J. REYNOLDS, Jackson, Mich. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill'on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“WESTERN” _ a | 


Separate Warehouse Shellers meet every 
demand, and do perfect work. For this 
reason, you will find more of them than 
all others in elevators; a high testimonial 
to their worth. They are equipped with 
full-turn solid conveyor feeds; shelling 
parts treated to our special chilling proc- . 
ess, making them harder than steel; wide, flaring hoppers; frames 
of seasoned hard wood. When you buy a ‘‘ WESTERN,” you insure’ 
the best of results; a machine with which all others are compared; the 
pioneer backed by over forty years of success. 


Pitless Separate Ware- 
_ house Sheller 


Union Iron Works 


Sole Manufacturers 


Decatur Illinois 


Complete stock at Kansas City, 


Missouri 


Regular Separate Ware- 
‘ouse Sheller 


SCRAP that troublesome Alfalfa Grinder and put in the WILLIAMS SYSTEM—Make Some Money for your Stockholders— 
GET RESULTS. You can only get such results from 


The Williams Patent Alfalfa Grinding System 


Made in 6 Sizes. 


1700 Machines in LN Operation. 


— 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the installation of aomiblere alfalfa meal plants 
For Further Information from the stump up. Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7 Automatic Hay, Meal and All Round Feeder. 
Colorado Representative: A. G. Olds, 1710 Glen Arm Place, Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY, nor2i2hawey St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Two Machines for 
the Price of One 


~ The No. 29 Double Blast CLIPPER Cleaner will give practically the same 
results passing the stock once through the machine that can be secured on 
an ordinary cleaner by passing the stock twice. It has two vertical air 
Ta and double, counter-balanced shoe. This doubles the screening 

ae surface and the stock passes through two air blasts. 


The No. 29 is unequalled for cleaning all kinds of field 
and garden seeds and for thoroughly cleaning and grading 
all kinds of grain and seed corn. 


Each of the four screens is equipped with our Perfect 
Traveling-Brush Device which prevents the_ perforations 
from clogging. 


It is also equipped with our Special Air Controller, one 
of the many good mechanical features of our Cleaners. The 
Air Controller permits of wide variations of the air blast 


and GUARANTEES ACCURATE RESULTS. 


If you are looking for a machine with large capacity 
L, that will do the BEST WORK with the LEAST POWER, 
ask us for a description of the No. 29. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


are being sold and used today than all others combined— 
There is but one reason for it—they do the work better than others. 
Let us send you one today. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU GET WITH THE NEW 


Monarch Ball Bearing 
Attrition Mill 


and it’s a combination that can’t be 
beat. The mill is guaranteed to save 
one-third in power. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER GOMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S.A. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Fe: J, bia! af oa Exchange ee Shea's Si me 
rong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min 
C. L. Hogle, #526 Fee of rade, ee Indianapots, | Sy 
P Eran ik E. Kingsbur: inal oth Be Louis, Mo. 
n 


Full particulars on request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Company 
Box 320, MUNCY, PA. . 


e 
e.W io Taitecea House, Toledo, Ohio. 
,» Pa. 
. Morley, 512 Traders Building, Chicago, III. 


More of the INVINCIBLE Corn and Cob Separators 
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MONITOR 


IT’S ALWAYS READY 
FOR TWO KINDS OF CLEANING 


ee 


is what you desire in cleaning grain. One of these machines in your 
QUICK SER VICE elevator makes possible the cleaning of grain in the quickest manner 


known, The cleaning work is conducted with greater ease. Less time, 
care and attention required for the many changes necessary where all 
kinds of grain are handled. Why use two cleaners if one will answer? 
Why not get posted on this new cleaner—it will simplify cleaning in your 


YOU CAN CLEAN TWO KINDS OF GRAIN 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A. F. Shuler, 316 Fourth Avenue, South 
CHICAGO, ILL.—F. M. Smith, 608 Traders Building SPECIAL JACKSON, MICH.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Avenue 
PORTLAND, ORE.—C. J. Groat, 404 Concord Building AGENTS AKRON, OHIO—A. S. Garman. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—J. H. Henderson, 1 Board of Trade 


elevator as it has in hundreds of others. 


WITHOUT CHANGING SCREENS 


The sieve cleaning outfit in these Monitors consists of two units—the 
ordinary type of elevator Cleaner has but one. On the standard type of 
elevator grain Cleaner, if a change from one kind of grain to another is 
desired, it is necessary to stop the machine, remove the screens and insert 
others. This is avoided on the ‘‘Monitor Combined.’’ On the Monitor a 
change from one kind of grain to another is accomplished by shifting the 
feed distributing lever, directing the flow of grain to either of the two com- 
plete screen cleaning oufits while machine is in motion. Embodied 
in the ‘‘Monitor Combined” are a great many advantageous improve- 
ments for which Monitors arefamous. They are all patent-protected—no 
other cleaner has them. We guarantee ease of regulation and absolutely 
accurate sieve and air separations on either coarse, medium or fine work. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—S. J. McTiernan, 25 Merchants Exchange 


OWEGO,N. Y.—J. H. Foote. 


LESS 
SHRINKAGE 
LOSS 


- TieAmerican Elevator. Grain Trade 
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A NEW MARINE LEG AT TOLEDO. 


BY E. F. BAKER. 

Unique in its conception, the first of its kind 
ever constructed, the concrete tower built to encase 
the iron marine leg of the East Side Iron Elevator 
Company’s elevator at Toledo, is nearing completion 
_and attracting the attention of engineers all over 
the country. Built at the dock line established by 
the War Department, and given to the contractors 
- by the Harbor Hngineer, this tall and 
narrow edifice, constructed entirely 
of steel and concrete, rears its stately 


elevator tanks, which stand at some distance from 
the shore. The leg, which is constructed of iron, 
is 85 feet long and when housed is set about 32 feet 
above the water level, the travel of the leg to its 
lowest position being 50 feet. The leg is so set that 
the largest vessels entering the port can pass with 
safety during the unloading process. The grain is 
sent from the marine leg to a lofter leg, which de- 
posits it in a 300-bushel garner over the scales. The 
mixed grain is discharged from the scale into an- 
other 300-bushel garner directly beneath, from 


head majestically like an old watch 
tower on an ancient baronial estate. 
But when the visitor glances about 
for moat and drawbridge his flight of 
fancy is dispelled by the hum and 
grind of machinery, as the prosaic 
business of caring for the accumu- 
lations of grain is carried on. 

Toledo is one of the largest grain 
centers in the country and the ques- 

_tion of the speedy handling and the 
storage of grain is a matter of no 
small importance, especially this year, 
when the elevator storage shortage was 
almost menacing. The Hast Side Iron 
Elevator Company is one of the largest 
elevator concerns in the city, the 
Hast Side Elevators having a storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 busnels. This 
concern, however, was greatly handi- 
eapped by its inability to unload from 
boats, being wholly dependent upon 
ears for its business. To facilitate 
the marine grain business, it was de- 
cided to construct a marine leg in the 
Maumee River; and the unique con- 
crete tower and the concrete addition 
to the main elevator building are the 
result. : 

The tower was set on cypress piles 
on the dock line twenty feet from the 
shore, and on the piles was placed 
the foundation, consisting of four- 
foot reinforced concrete slabs. The 
tower is 130 feet ‘high and the floor 
dimensions 22x33 feet. It is of solid 
concrete, not a stick of wood of any 
kind. being found in the building, 
while the windows are of wire-glass 
of the underwriters’ type. 

The structure was built with a 
sliding form and is monolithic. A 
wooden form was first constructed of the size 
of the outside of the building and three and 
a half feet deep. Then another form was made and 
placed inside the first, the space between represent- 
ing the thickness of the wall. These forms were 
lifted by mechanical means and were kept continu- 
ously moving upward as the concrete was poured, 
the work being carried on day and night until the 
structure was completed. Where floors occurred, 
openings were formed in the walls. After the form 
was raised above these openings the girders were 
placed which support the floors and the machinery. 
The construction averaged about seven feet a day 
and twenty days were consumed in the building. 

The object of the tower is to house the unloading, 
or marine, leg and furnish enclosure for the scales 
and garners, the electric motors and other ma- 
chinery. The purpose of the leg is to take the 
grain from the hold of vessels and deliver it to the 


MARINE 


LEG, EAST SIDE IRON 


ELEVATOR, 


Macdorald Engineering Co., Engineers and ‘Contractors. 


TOLEDO, 


which it is carried by a belt conveyor through a 
gallery, or housing, to the receiving legs of the 
main elevator. 

The main elevator building of the East Side Ele- 
vator Company was of wood with steel storage tanks 
located on the river side of the building. The com- 
pany found itself greatly handicapped in its work 
by the inefficiency of its loading-out capacity and an 
addition was deemed necessary, not so much for 
storage aS a means for receiving grain from the 
marine tower and to give additional loading-out ca- 
pacity. It was therefore decided to remove to a 
new location two of the steel storage tanks next to 
the wooden elevator building and to sandwich into 
the space thus left a concrete storage plant, which 
doubles the receiving capacity from cars, gives 
about 80,000 bushels additional storage and acts as 
a fire protection for the wooden building. 

This new concrete structure is 110 feet high, the 


ground dimensions being 32x78 feet. There are two 
stories, the first 11 feet and the second 18 feet, while 
above there are thirty square concrete bins, 46 feet 
deep, built in with the regular concrete construc- 
tion. A concrete cupola extends over the entire 
area, for housing machinery and spouting and forms 
a continuation of the outside walls. It is spanned 
at the top with steel girders, which leaves the en- 
tire top free of posts, columns and other obstruc- 
tions. This building was constructed by the same 
system as the tower, the plan of forming the walls 
being the same, and the work was 
carried on continuously night and 
day. 

The structural steel was furnished 
by a local company and the machine- 
ry and sheet metal work by the 
Skillin & Richards Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. The Macdon- 
ald Engineering Company of Chicago 
were the contractors and engineers, 
L. A. Stinson, vice-president of the 
company, having direct supervision 
of the work, with George Whitaker 
as local superintendent on the job. 

The total improvements of the East 
Side Iron Elevator Company, includ- 
ing the new drier and docks, will cost 
when completed more than $100,000. 


a 


LOSSES ON CORN. 

We are now beginning to hear of 
the terrible losses dealers are expe- 
riencing on their interior corn ship- 
ments. The loss is running from five 
to thirty cents per bushel. We know 
of one case of a shipper getting only 
about forty dollars for an entire car 
of corn at interior, showing a loss of 
over $230. 

There is not a reader of our white 
letter but knows we have been advis- 
ing dealers against taking these aw- 
ful chances. We ‘have advised the! 
shipper against swallowing the in- 
terior bait. Time and again we have 
explained about these interior buyers 
being compelled to make fancy bids 
as an extra inducement to get you to 
take the risk of sending your corn 
where you had no protection. 

Many dealers are having sleepless 
nights waiting to hear their returns 
from jnterior shipments. It’s not 
a case of ‘We told you so,’ for every one of you 
knows that early in the game we advised against 
taking such awful chances. As soon as the writer 
became familiar with the kind of corn to be han- 
dled, he considered it his duty to post the boys at 
once. He will admit that it was a great temptation 
for some dealers to take advantage of the high 
interior bids, especially as they were paying the 
farmer more than his corn was worth; but every 
man should try to use as much common sense in 
matters of this kind as possible—Harry W. Kress 
Co., Letter. 


OHIO. 


The Railroad Commission of Washington will try 
to resurrect the state grain inspection law at the 
present session of the legislature, by offering amend- 
ments to stop the holes the Supreme Court made in 
the law when it ruled that grain consigned to the 
owner thereof need not be inspected. 
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CONTRACT “SUBJECT TO LOUISVILLE 
TERMS.” 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 
Member of the Bar of Cook County, Illinois. 


A Louisville grain company contracted for the sale 

to mills in Alabama of 13,200 bushels of No. 2 red 
winter wheat, in bulk, at $1.04144 per bushel, in- 
cluding freight, “subject to Louisville terms.” The 
Supreme Court of Alabama says (appeal of Cassels’ 
Mills and others vs. Strater Brothers Grain Co., 
which brought the action, 51 Southern Reporter, 
969) that there was nothing in the ground of de- 
murrer that the phrase used in the contract, “sub- 
ject to Louisville terms,’ was “ambiguous and un- 
certain.” The contract would be good without this 
term; if void for uncertainty (which it was not), it 
could be eliminated and yet leave a good contract; 
if uncertain, it was capable of being made certain 
_by extrinsic proof. The parties’ used it in their 
contract, and, if the contract was sued on, it was 
certainly proper to set out the contract as it was 
made. It was a question of proof to show what the 
parties meant or intended to express by it, if its 
meaning was uncertain, and not a ground of de- 
murrer unless it rendered the contract void and of 
no effect. The contract was not void on its face, by 
reason of this phrase, but it was open to both par- 
ties by.competent evidence to show the meaning of 
the phrase and what the parties meant to express 
by it at the time they used it. If uncertain or 
equivocal, its ambiguity was of the Kind that is open 
to explanation by oral evidence. The true rule of 
interpretation of contracts is to make them speak 
the intention of the parties as at the time they were 
made. A corollary of this rule is that, where any 
doubt arises as to the true sense and meaning of 
the words themselves, or as to their application un- 
der the particular circumstances, their import may 
be shown by oral proof outside of the -instrument 
itself. The contract being complete with or without 
this phrase, it would support a cause of action; and 
was not subject to demurrer for uncertainty of 
meaning of words or phrases which did not render 
it void. : 

It was error to instruct the jury that if the 
plaintiff, during the life of the contract, notified 
the defendants that the phrase “Louisville terms” 
meant “Louisville weights and grades final,” and the 
defendants thereafter ordered more wheat shipped. 
under that contract, this alone amounted to a rati- 
fication of the contract interpreted according to the 
plaintiff’s contention; and, in that event, their ver- 
dict must be for the plaintiff. This was a circum- 
stance to which, if true, the jury might look in de- 
termining what the phrase meant and what the 
parties meant by it when the contract was made 
and one tending to show a ratification of the con- 
tract with this meaning, after the notice; yet it 
alone was not conclusive on the defendants. The 
defendants had as much right to show that “Louis- 
ville terms,” as used in the contract, did not mean 
“Louisville weights and grades final,’ as did the 
plaintiff to show that it did mean that. The mere 
fact that one of the parties asserted, after the con- 
tract was executed, that it meant this or that was 
not conclusive upon the other, though he did not at 

- the time deny it that meaning; nor was he required 
to abandon the contract because the party ascribed 
a certain meaning to words which were susceptible 
of a different interpretation or a meaning not con- 
sonant with his construction of them. 

It was conclusively shown that the plaintiff and 
its witnesses differed from the defendants and their 
witnesses as to the meaning of the phrase “Louis- 
ville terms,” used in the contract, one side contend- 
ing that it meant one thing and the other side that 
it meant an entirely different thing, making the 
effect of the contract entirely different in the two 
cases. What was meant by the parties to this con- 
tract, under the evidence in this case, was peculiarly 
a question for the jury to determine from all the 
evidence, and the evidence was in direct conflict. 
The plaintiff could not thus preclude the defendants, 
as to the meaning of this term, by writing or telling 
them its construction of it any more than the de- 
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fendants could have precluded the plaintiff by writ- 
ing or telling it their construction of it. The fact 
that a given meaning was asserted by one party to 
the other and was not denied or questioned by the 
other at the time would be a circumstance tending 
to show that the term was given that meaning by 
the’ parties; but it was not conclusive, especially 
when. asserted long after the contract was executed 
and partially performed. 


NORTH DAKOTA COMPLAINING. 


Although North Dakota has been for two years 
or more represented by a commission, paid by the 
state, at the Minnesota wheat terminals to ‘keep 
watch of’ the Minnesota inspection of wheat, the 
farmers are still dissatisfied. In a report recently 
sent to the legislature the commission among other 
things say: ‘We find ‘grain graded as No. 3 North- 
ern on account of its badly bleached color which 
makes as good flour and the baking test was equal 
to the best hard or No. 1 Northern.” The report 
complains further that wheat is often graded very 
low on account of smut, when “its milling qualities 
are but little affected’; that the dockage (1 lb. or 
more per bu.) on grain shipped from Duluth ele- 
vators is too great; that the mixing of the different 
grades works a hardship on the farmers. 

As a solution for the conditions existing in the 
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sioner be located at Minneapolis and the other at 
the head of the lakes and that the expense of main- 
taining an office at each place be provided for by 
the state, alleging that, “A healthy influence in pro- 
moting just decision and a prevention of careless 
methods of grading can be secured through the pres- 
ence of the commissioners although they are with- 
out power in the decisions of the grain board of ap- 
peals of the state of Minnesota.” 

In accordance with these recommendations, a bill 
was introduced at Bismarck on Jan. 24 providing 
for the appointment of two grain inspectors, one to 
be located at Minneapolis and the other at Duluth 
to look after the interests of North Dakota ship- 
pers. The places will carry a salary of $200 per 
month and if the work of the office demands, pro- 
visions will be made for the appointment of a suf- 
ficient number of deputies to keep up with the work, 
tne deputies to be allowed $100 per month. Another 
bill provides for a system of state-owned grain 
houses. ; 


AGRICULTURE IN {LLINOIS. 


The Census Bureau on January 25 issued the first 
official statement relative to the agricultural statis- 
tics of the State of Illinois, collected April 15, 1910. 
It is based on a preliminary comparative summary 
submitted to the director by Dr. LeGrand Powers, 
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terminals, the commissioners recom- 
mend the establishment of state warehouses, con- 
tending that by so doing the people could save to 
themselves approximately $4,850,000 annually, now 
lost to them through the dockage and failure to re- 
ceive a premium price that the Hastern millers 
would be glad to pay for North Dakota grain. A 
saving of $750,000 annually in commissions is an- 
other argument used in favor of the state ware- 
house, making a total of $5,500,000 annually. The 
commission adds: 

This does not take into consideration the loss the 
farmer sustains at the local end of the business, 
but only the terminals, or selling end. For in the 
last five years the state has shipped an average of 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat annually and 13,000,000 
bushels of flax, which at 24% cents a bushel profit 
at the local elevators would amount to $1,825,000 
each year. In addition to this must be taken into 
account the underweight, overdockage and the un- 
dergrading done by many local elevators, of which 
the farmers grievously complain. The total loss at 
the local end from these sources is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

The loss that our grain growers have sustained 
in each year by the present method of handling 
their grain is about $8,324,000. This loss to our 
grain growers would build or buy fully equipped 
1,000 local elevators and provide terminal houses 
with a storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels each, at 
Minneapolis and Duluth or Superior. 

Another reason advanced for this system is the 
fact that farmers could store their grain at the ter- 
minals at actual cost, receiving a state storage 
certificate which he could use as security for loans. 
at very reasonable rates of interest. Interest as 
low as 3 per cent could be secured, and as high as 
90 per cent will be advanced upon state terminal 
warehouse receipts. 

The commissioners recommend that one commis- 


chief statistician of the division of agriculture in 
the Bureau of the Census. ‘ 


The statement shows in detail that the mumber of 

farms reported in 1910 was 250,853, as. compared 
with 264,151 in 1900, a decrease of 13,298, or 5 per 
cent. “ 
The total value of farm land and buildings was 
given in 1910 at $3,511,194,000, as. against $1,765,- 
582,000 in 1900, an increase of $1,745,612,000, or 99 
per cent. 

The total value of farm land alone was reported 
in 1910 as $3,081,564,000, as compared with $1,514,- 
114,000 in 1900, a gain of $1,567,450,000, or 104 per 
cent. 

The total value of farm buildings alone was given 
in 1910 as $429,630,000, as against $251,468,000 iin 
1900, an increase of $178,162,000, or 71 per cent. 

The total acreage reported in 1910 was 32,471,000 
acres, as compared with 32,795,000 in 1900, a de- 
crease of 324,000 acres, or one per cent. 

The improved acreage was returned in 1910 as 
amounting to 28,005,000 acres as against 27,699,000 
in 1900, an increase of 306,000 acres, or one per cent. 

The average acres per farm reported in 1910 
was 129, as again 124 in 1900, an increase of five 
acres, or 4 per cent. 


The average -value per acre of farm land and > 


buildings in 1910 tis stated as $108.18, as against 
$53.84 in 1900, a rise of $54.29, or 101 per cent. 

The average value per acre of farm land alone in 
1910 was reported as $94.90, while in 1900 it was 
$46.17, the amount of gain being $48.73, or 106 per 
cent. A 

The expenditures for labor in 1910 reached the 
sum of $35,675,000 as compared with $22,183,000 in 
1900, an increase of $13,492,000, or 61 per cent. 

The expenditure for fertilizers amounted iin 1910 
to $571,000, while in 1900 it was $831,000, a decrease 
of $260,000, or 31 per cent. 


New Orleans in January exported no wheat but 
shipped 1,189,713.16 bus.’ of corn, of which 234,939 
bus. went to West Indias, Central 
Mexico. 


America and 
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COUNCIL OF NORTH AMERICAN GRAIN EXCHANGES 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the Council 
of North American Grain Exchanges was held at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on February 6, 7 and 8, 
President James Bradley, of Chicago, presided, and 
Bert Ball, of St. Louis, occupied the secretary’s desk. 
The first session was called to order by President 
Bradley at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The roll call by secretary indicated following in 
attendance at the meeting: 

Kansas City Board of Trade—C. W. Lonsdale, 
Geo. H. Davis, E. T. Neal. 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange—N. L. Moffitt, M. 
W. Cochrane, John L. Messmore, E. M. Flesh, Bert 
Ball. 

Toledo Produce Exchange—Henry L. Goemann, 
i. L. Camp, H. H. Culver. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce—J. R. Mar- 
tield, C. A. Magnuson. : 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce—J. A. Mander. 

Duluth Board of Trade—C. B. MacDonald, A. W. 
Frick. : 

Wichita Board of Trade—W. A. McCullough. 

Baltimore Chamber of Commerce—Charles Eng: 
land, F. A. Meyer, J. C. Vincent. 

Philadelphia Commercial Exchange—W, M. Rich- 
ardson, H. EB. Delp. 

New York Produce Exchange—hL. W. Forbell. 

Buffalo Corn Hxchange—Charles Kennedy, F. A. 
McClellan, T. J. Stofer. 

Chicago Board of Trade—S. P. Arnot, J. C. Mur- 
ray, James Bradley, John Bunnell, J. J. Stream, H, 
N. Sager, 

Outside markets and associations represented: 
Des Moines by George A. Wells; Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association by Sec’y S. W. Strong, of Ur- 
bana, and Geo. T. Montelius, president; Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association by E. M. Wayne, president, 
Gf Delavan, Ill. : 

On motion of Mr. Richardson, seconded by Mr. 
MacDonald, the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with. 

The president of the Council, Mr. James Bradley, 
of Chicago, then made the following address: 


It is not my intention to burden the Council with 
a long address, as there is so much work to come 
before this meeting that I feel it will require about 
all the time we can spare for the actual work. We 
have quite a long program before us, but I do want 
at this time to give an account of the work that 
has been done since our meeting in New York on 
September 12 and 13. 

At that time there was a strong sentiment among 
the members of the Council that a permanent sec- 
retary should be appointed to assist in carrying on 
the work; but as you are all aware, we were not 
financially so situated that your President felt jus- 
tified in incurring that expense; but fortunately for 
myself and the Association, Mr. J. R. Pickell of the 
“National Hay and Grain Reporter’ volunteered to 
give me the benefit of his assistance, and since that 
{ime he has devoted a large part of his time to the 
work of the Council. I wish at this time to express 
to Mr, Pickell the sincere thanks of the Council, 
and particularly of myself, for the valuable aid 
rendered by him, and wish to say, in giving you a 
condensed report of the work that has been done 
since the last meeting, that this work has been 
earried on by Mr. Pickell practically unassisted. 

At the New York meeting a resolution was of- 
fered, directing the officers of the Council to invite 
grain dealers to be present at this Council meeting 
from cities which have no commercial organization. 
In conformity with this resolution, an urgent invi- 
tation to be present was extended to prominent 
grain dealers and the secretaries of various state 
associations, irrespective of any commercial. organ- 
ization. 

In accordance with the resolution passed at the 
New York meeting, directing that a copy of James 
W. Warner’s “Bill of Lading’’ address be sent to 
each Senator, together with a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted on House Bill No. 25335, would state 
that this was done and many encouraging letters 
were received from the various Senators. Twenty 
thousand copies of the Warner address have been 
distributed by the various exchanges which are 
members of the Council; besides, many of them 
were sent to prominent bankers in the West and 
every bank in Chicago was provided with a copy 
of the address. 

In pursuance with the recommendation made at 
the New York meeting that the By-Laws be amend- 
ed so that the smaller exchanges might join the 
Council without any initiation fee and by paying 
$100 a year dues, with the privilege of sending one 
voting delegate to each meeting, on December 12, 
1911, I called a meeting of the executive committee 
in Chicago to take action on the abave subject. At 
that time the following members of the executive 


committee were present: E. Pfarrius, New York; 
S. H. Jones, Duluth; N. L. Moffitt and Bert Bali of 
St. Louis; and Frank G. Crowell of Kansas City. 

The unanimous feeling at that time was to the ef- 
fect that if any results were to be accomplished be- 
fore this meeting prompt action should be taken; 
and in accordance with same, the following resolu- 
tion was offered’ by Mr. Crowell, and duly seconded 
by N. L. Moffitt: 

“That the provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Council of North American Grain Ex- 
changes in reference to dues and fees be amended 
to read as follows: 

“<All exchanges entering the Council shall pay 
an initiation fee of $100 as a condition of member- 
ship. They shall pay in addition the sum of $200 
annually as dues, payable at the regular February 
meeting. Except there is hereby created Class B 
of members of the Council of North American 
Grain Exchenges who may become members of said 
Council without payment of initiation fees and by 
the payment of dues of $100 per annum, payable at 
the regular February meeting, and said Exchange 
shall be entitled to one voting délegate to the 
Council? 

And as your President has been working since 
that time on this basis, I would recommend that 
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this amendment to the By-Laws be endorsed and 
confirmed at this meeting of the Council. 

Since the amendment was decided upon, repeated 
invitations have been extended to the smaller ex- 
ehanges to join the Council under this provision, 
and as a result, the Wichita Board of Trade has 
asked to join the Council. Your President appoint- 
ed Mr. Pickell as a representative of the Council, 
and he appeared before the grain committee of the 
Louisville Board of Trade and the directory of the 
Pittsburg Grain & Flour Exchange and not only 
urged these exchanges to join the Council, but that 
a good representation be sent to this meeting. A 
visit was also made to Indianapolis, Memphis and 
Detroit in the interest of the Council. 

It was believed that under the original By-Laws 
of the Council, which required $100 initiation fees 
and $200 a year dues, the cost was too high for the 
smaller exchanges and that they would join under 
the amended By-Laws. Repeated invitations have 
been extended to all the exchanges in the United 
States to join the Council, and I believe it is only 
a question of demonstrating to them the value of 
the work of the Council until the majority of those 
not in the Council will become members. All of 
them desire to be ‘shown,’ and when the Council 
demonstrates that it can be of service and value to 
them, I believe they will gladly join. 

At the meeting of the executive committee it was 
the consensus of opinion that once a year was suffi- 
cient for Council meetings, and it was suggested 
that this subject be discussed at this meeting, and 
the Constitution and By-Laws be so amended. 

Considerable publicity has been given to the work 
of the Council since the September meeting, both 
through the press and by private correspondence. 
Every member of every grain exchange in the 
United States, which is not a member of the Coun- 
cil, has been provided with a copy of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and particular attention has 
been called to the objects of the Council. The per- 
sonal views of the members of each exchange out- 
side the Council were solicited in regard to mem- 
bership, and I am pleased to report that there is 
little opposition among any of the members of the 
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exchanges outside of the Council to their exchange 
becoming affiliated with the Council. 

As there are a number of important subjects to 
be acted on at this meeting, and to expedite mat- 
ters, I would suggest that a resolution committee 
be appointed to which these different matters can 
be referred, and I will gladly entertain a motion 
for the appointment of such a committee. 

At the meeting of the executive committee, the 
subject of requiring traveling men to be members 
of an exchange before soliciting for their respective 
houses was considered, and it was deemed such an 
important subject that it was considered wise that 
it should be brought before the Council as a whole 
at the February meeting. 

In conclusion, I strongly suggest that at this 
meeting action should be taken for the election of 
a permanent secretary of the Council and provision 
made for paying such secretary a fair and reason- 
able salary, as the good work that has been started 
by the Council can only be carried to a successful 
termination by having some official in close touch 
with the President that can devote a good share of 
his time to the work. 


At the conclusion of the reading of this paper 
Mr. Richardson moved that the report be received, 
and that the President be extended the thanks of 
the organization, and also that the President ap- 
point a committee to report upon recommendations 
made in President’s report. The motion was sec- 


onded by Mr. Charles Kennedy, -and declared 
carried: 

Mr. Arnot moved that thé organization authorize 
the executive committee to determine and pay such 
amount as in their judgment seemed proper and 
wise for the services rendered by Mr. Pickell. 

He offered in explanation of his motion that inas- 
much as executive committee had had the work in 
charge, the committee, including the President, of 
course, knew exactly what services had been ren- 
dered, and they certainly were in better position 
to determine the obligations of the Council to the 
acting secretary than any one else. Motion 
onded by Mr. Marfield and carried. 

President then appointed the following as a com- 
mittee on recommendations in accordance with the 
motion of Mr. Richardson: W. M. Richardzon, C. 
W. Lonsdale, S. P. Arnot. 


The President announced that as Mr. Frank I. 
King, of Toledo, was unable to be present, a paper 
prepared by him would be read by Mr. Henry L. 
Goemann. Mr. Goemann then presented the paper 
prepared by Mr. King, entitled, “A Few Kick3”: 


Our country was born kicking. Our forefathers 
kicked on taxation without representation. Our 
fathers kicked on slavery. Uncle Sam spanked Spain 
and kicked her out of Cuba. There is much kicking 
now on general conditions. Our country has 93,000,000 
people and most of them are human. Our Boy Solo- 
mon says his census report shows a large majority 
now belong to the Chronic Kickers’ Union. 

Legislation has not progressed with the develop- 
ment of our country. Consumers registered their 
kicks on high prices at the last election. That is 
why President Taft is now urging reciprocity with 
Canada. Why not expand and try it with other de- 
sirable nations? The tariff should not be considered 
as a political jack-pot. The Steel Trust is no longer 
an infant industry. It has made hundreds of mil- 
lions of water good, built libraries, made many 
chorus girls happy and now almost controls the 
steel prices of the world. What has Congress done 
to develop our trade with South America? "Watered 
stocks are a great burden upon all branches of busi- 
ness. Why not regulate their issue? Domestic con- 
ditions should be improved. Many are unhappy. 
Statesmen are needed, not selfish politicians. 

Newspapers merely reflect public opinion. Some 
of them are constantly spreading discontent and 
seldom have a smile for capital. Capital hesitates. 
Wall Street thinks it is only a spasm. Some think it 
is a slumbering revolution against watered stocks 
and methods which are discountenanced in Ger- 
many, our most rapidly growing competitor. Rail- 
roads have delayed improvements, hoping to force 
an advance in rates. They forget the big advance 
which occurred when rebates were almost abolished. 
Labor, like capital, has its faults. Fair labor and 
honest capital should shake hands and be friends. 
This country needs a progressive, constructive, not 
a destructive, policy. 

Extravagance is our national cancer. Congress can 
operate, but the public must cure it. Ten years ago 
our country appeared to have unlimited resources. 
These have been developed so rapidly that we are 
now compelled to husband them. Extravagance 
permeates the farm, fireside, labor, capital and all 
forms of government. It explains the cost of high 
living and most of our present day troubles. This 
Council is doing commendable work in stimulating 
better results on the farm. It may require another 
generation and more scientific farming to secure 
yields now attained abroad. This Council was cre- 
ated to kick, improve, popularize and broaden the 
grain trade. ; 

“Uniformity in recording the movement of grain” 
is the text assigned me to kick on today. Grain sta- 
tistics need a new uniform. This Council should be 
the tailor. Boards of trade are chartered by the dif- 
ferent states and it is their duty to provide the 
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public with reliable and up-to-date information 
about the grain trade. This Council should suggest 
improvements, agitate and kick until the reforms 
are accomplished. Merely passing resolutions will 
not be sufficient. Be progressive. Get results. 

Visible supply table needs some new legs. The old 
ones have a lean and hungry look. Why should the 
official report issued by the Chicago Board of Trade 
leave out the amount in private elevators and mills? 
They frequently have larger stocks than the public 
elevators. This grain may not be immediately 
available on contracts, but the trading public is 
aware of these supplies. Bradstreet covers the 
amount in private elevators in Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee. B. Frank Howard makes the most 
comprehensive report, including flour. Why leave 
out Omaha, Cleveland, Louisville and Nashville? 
Their grain stocks recently have averaged around 
six millions, Bradstreet by private enterprise covers 
sixty-two places in the United States, while the 
official visible partly covers only nineteen. The pub- 
lic is entitled to the facts. 

Primary receipts and shipments are misleading. 
They should represent the actual crop movement at 
all of the leading markets. They cannot unless all 
adopt a uniform method in reporting. They should 
include the local and through receipts and with- 
drawals by mills. Minneapolis does not include 
through movement nor any at some of the private 
elevators. Its shipments do not include withdraw- 
als by mills. Stocks at Kansas City include amount 
in public and private elevators, all through grain 
in movement, but not withdrawals by mills. Chi- 
cago includes through grain, so do St. Louis 
and Toledo. St. Louis in its shipments includes 
withdrawals by mills. Buffalo has the most 
complex system. It includes water movement, but 
not rail. Seaboard markets vary. Baltimore and 
Philadelphia in their shipments include withdrawals 
by mills, but New York does not. The way the 
movement is recorded should be made uniform. De- 
cide now upon the best method, then kick until it is 
adopted. This Council should blaze the way. Will 
it? 

Create a real committee on statistics. 
crop reports as well as grain movement. I 
the Agricultural Bureau for its progress. It intends 
talking in plain figures as well as percentages. It 
should co-operate with the state bureaus and all 
should adopt a uniform standard in reporting. Some 
of the state bureaus have been afflicted by political 
changes, impairing their usefulness. Illinois has 
suffered the most, Kansas the least. . 

Organize. Kick. Give the executive committee a 
live secretary. Progress. Get results. 

Mr. Moffitt at the conclusion of the reading of 
Mr. King’s paper moved that Mr. King’s suggestion 
to create a committee on statistics be followed, and 
that such committee on statistics be appointed by 
the president. The motion, seconded by Mr. Lons- 
dale, was carried, and the president thereupon ap- 
pointed the following as a committee on statistics: 
Frank I. King, Toledo; G. H. Davis, Kansas City; N. 
L. Moffitt, St. Louis; J. R. Marfield, Minneapolis; E. 
J. Furlong, Milwaukee; C. F. McDonald, Duluth; Lah 
A. Meyer, Baltimore; W. M. Richardson, Philadel- 
phia; J. R. Morris, Omaha; L. W. Forbell, New 
York; F. A. McClellan, Buffalo; J. C. Murray, Chi- 
cago. j : 

Reports were then heard from the bill of lading 
committee and the credit association committee. 

Mr. Moffitt, chairman of the credit association 
committee, stated that he had turned that matter 
over to Mr. Messmore, who had kindly consented to 
read a paper on the subject. 

Mr. Messmore then presented the following pa- 
per: 

Concentration of effort and unity of purpose, 
which are the essentials of success in every line of 
human endeavor, should dominate every commercial 
organization, working to the betterment of existing 
conditions. ! 

In nearly every line of business there are credit 
associations which are well organized and which 
save their members thousands of dollars. While 
these associations are not a _ positive guarantee 
against loss, yet they are the means of minimizing 
the loss and keeping their members on their guard. 
The grain men have been woefully lacking in this 
respect; and yet I know of no body of men _ that 
could be more easily organized. I once heard one 
of the country’s largest manufacturers say he would 
not have a credit man who never made a_ loss. 
There are many worthy men in the trade of mod- 
erate means who are deserving of a moderate line 
of credit, and there are many sharks in the business 
with ample means who are not worthy of any credit. 
While the organized commercial agencies endeavor 
to rate business men as nearly correctly as possible, 
yet they are often misinformed. For example, a few 
years ago, one of our traveling men solicited busi- 
ness from a miller in Illinois. It was in August and 
the miller, having a small storage capacity, had to 
ship out considerable wheat when the rush was on. 
Our representative wrote us that the miller had 
promised a trial shipment, and if the sale was sat- 
isfactory we would get a good run of shipments, as 
the wheat crop was heavy. Two days later a draft 
for $400 with B/L attached for a car wheat was 
presented. We looked up his rating and found he 
was rated ten to twenty thousand dollars. We prompt- 
ly paid the draft, and when the car of wheat was 
weighed it contained less than two hundred bushels. 
The miller was judgment-proof, and we lost over 
two hundred dollars. I afterwards learned he had 
sued a young woman for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. While relating this story on ’Change one 
day, one of the listeners said: ‘Why didn’t you ask 
me about that man; he caught us last year for 
$300.” 


Let it cover 
Commend 
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We had another case where a shipper in Nebraska 
ran an elevator, a general store and a big ranch. 
He did business for two years very satisfactorily; 
then, crop and market conditions changing, we did 
not hear from him for over a year, when one day 
we received a draft for $950 with B/lL attached for 
two cars of rye. Thinking he was in the same finan- 
cial condition as formerly, we paid the draft and the 
rye not arriving in a reasonable time we started a 
tracer after the shipment. A few days later we re- 
ceived a letter from him stating that he was in poor 
health and that he was going away for a time and 
if anything happened to him to show that letter to 
his wife and if his account was overdrawn she 
would make it good, as his life was heavily insured. 
On receipt of the letter my partner started for Ne- 
braska at once. On his arrival he found the man 
had committed suicide the day he mailed the letter. 
The bills of lading were forgeries. A prominent 
Chicago firm was caught for over $2,000. We finally 
recovered $400. In the year intervening he had be- 
come heavily involved; his estate was heavily en- 
cumbered; and much of his life insurance was as- 
signed or had lapsed. 

Then, there are numerous shippers who make 
small overdrafts on a declining market and then tell 
you that you did not get the market for their grain 
or hay. 

Then there are contract jumpers and men who buy 
stuff and when the market declines claim your grain 
or flour is not up to sample and want a reclamation. 
Many of these small accounts are not sufficient to 
sue on, but in the aggregate they make quite a total. 

Several years ago some of the receivers in St. 
Louis formed a credit association for the purpose of 
collecting these small*accounts and also for posting 
the members on undesirable accounts. We had no 
constitution or bylaws. The secretary kept a ledger 
with the names of all members, to whom he as- 
signed a number which was known only to himself. 
Then each firm sent him a list of all parties in- 
debted to them, with the amounts they owed. In 
another ledger he entered the names of the debtors, 
and opposite the amount they owed he placed the 
member of the commission firm to whom they were 
indebted. A list of all these bad accounts, with the 
amounts owing, was sent to each member of the as- 
sociation. Whenever a member had a balance on 
hand belonging to any of these debtors he notified 
the secretary, who in turn notified the firm to whom 
they were indebted; they would notify the holder 
of the money that they would attach the credit. In 
this way he collected numerous small. accounts, 
Ser a from $35 to $80 without the expense of a law 
suit. 

No account was sent to the secretary until every 
reasonable means to collect it was exhausted. There 
was no-.attempt to blacklist anybody nor was there 
any agreement among the commission merchants 
not to do business with these people. I believe there 
is no liability under the libel or conspiracy laws 
against the exchanging of this credit information, 
as it comes under the head of privileged communi- 
cations. 

The time has now arrived when we should have 
a salaried secretary of this organization. If we or- 
ganize a credit department, the secretary could 
manage it. I believe we could get from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand subscribers to this credit. de- 
partment who would be willing to pay $10 per year 
for the information the department would give 
them. This would take care of the secretary’s sal- 
ary and expense of mailing the lists. I, therefore, 
suggest that the executive committee be authorized 
to employ a competent secretary at a salary to be 
determined by the committee, and that the Secre- 
tary proceed to organize a credit department along 
lines to be suggested by the executive committee. 

On the conclusion of the paper Mr. Messmore 
moved that 'the executive committee take the matter 
in hand with power to act. The motion was car- 
ried. } 

Mr. Goemann when called on for a report of the 
intermarket committee said the committee was un- 
able to report, owing to lack of information from 
the exchanges, most of which had failed to reply to 
the committee’s inquiries. On motion of Mr. Merrill 
the committee was given further time. 

After some informal talk upon the presentation 
of the report of the seeds committee, the Council 
adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Meeting was called to order by President Brad- 
ley, who announced that before starting the regu- 
lar program there was one matter in particular that 
Mr. 8. P. Arnot wished to bring before the Council, 
simply for its consideration, and expressed the hope 
that the members would think it over. He also 
stated that it might possibly be taken up for further 
discussion at a later session of the Council. 

Mr. Arnot said: 


A REMEDY FOR CORNERS. 


The matter that I want to speak just a minute 
about is merely a suggestion. I want as much as 
anything else to bring it to the attention of the 
Council members and have them think about it. I 
may be altogether wrong in my conception of the 
results that might be obtained through the adop- 
tion of the suggestion that I make, and if so I would 
like to be set right in the matter. 

One of the evils that has attended our grain ex- 
changes in the past, one that perhaps has brought 
more hostile criticism than any other one thing that 
we have had to contend with, is the matter of cor- 
ners on our several_exchanges, particularly on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, because the Chicago Board 
of Trade does a larger business in future in grain 
than any other exchange. I do not know but that 
we have attracted more attention in a hostile way 
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than all of the other exchanges put together, but I 
think there are several other exchanges in this coun- 
try that have had a touch of the same thing; and 
I am quite sure that the legitimate grain dealers 
and the best people of all the exchanges would wel- 
come the day when corners would be forever done - 
away with. The only people who welcome corners 
are the people who would invite a wild speculative 
element, that is of the gambling nature, in our 
trading. No doubt, to those who believe in corners, 
what I have to say will not be interesting at all, 
but to those who believe that the exchanges were 
created for the purpose of merchandising our grain 
and furnishing a market in which handlers of grain 
can safely and legitimately hedge their operations, 
the suggestion may appeal: 

My thought was this, and I give it to you now, 
hoping that you will think the matter over, and that 
it may be brought to your attention again before 
the final judgment of this particular meeting. My 
suggestion is the adoption of rules by all of the ex- 
changes where futures are dealt in, that would dis- 
continue trading in futures for a future month’s 
delivery on the 15th day of ‘the month. To illus- 
trate: All contracts of future trading for this com- 
ing month of May, all future trading, would have 
to be discontinued on the 15th day of May. If one 
is short, he will be expected then to deliver every- 
thing he is short. If one was long and failed to sell 
out his property by the 15th, he naturally would 
take delivery on that property. 

At first thought, this will occur to you, perhaps, 
as it has to one or two others that I have spoken 
to about it, that there are some objections that can- 
not be overcome. On further thought you may have 
the same experience that some of the others have 
had, that it is entirely feasible and that it would be 
a God-send to the grain trade. : 

When I say discontinue all operations, I mean 
promiscuous trading in the pit. It would not in- 
1erfere with your making any cash transactions the 
same as you do now. It would not interfere 
with your delivery of grain for the balance of 
the month on contracts for that month, but it 
would put it up to the man who is long on the mar- 
ket to make good the plea that has been made by 
every man that has ever gone into the market in 
this country, and that is, that he wants the stuff. 
“T want the grain; that is why I am -buying.”’ Then, 
in this case, he would certainly get it. 

It would eliminate corners, for this reason. If I 
were a speculative short, trading in the market 
speculatively, and I was short for May delivery, 
when the 15th of this coming May arrived, I would 
realize the fact that I must cover that short con- 
tract; and should I have no facilities for making 
delivery, I would go into the pit to cover my short 
contract, either on the 15th or prior to that time. 
Now, if it so happens that there is a long interest, 
and the principal does not see fit to sell me the 
property just as quick as I give the market up, any 
market from which deliveries could be made inside 
of fifteen days, any of the markets this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, can send that property in to fill 
that order. A short could be punished to the extent 
only of the cost of bringing that grain from other 
markets to deliver on the contract, and the cash 
handler would always be ready to bring grain when- 
ever there would be a legitimate profit to bring it. 
Grain could be brought from any important market 
—in this country east of the Rockies in fifteen days, 
under ordinary conditions. . : 

Now, understand, I haven’t any fight coming on 
the man that buys property. I don’t hold him in 
contempt, nor do I believe he is to blame any more 
for corners, in many instances, than the man who 
sells short in a speculative way two or three days 
before the delivery without, at least, a prospect of 
being able to deliver the property. As long as we 
permit this sort of trading after the 15th of the 
month, so long will we invite the trade of that care- 
less speculator who will step into the market, even 
on the last day of the month, and make a short 
sale when he knows he hasn't the property to de- 
liver; and I, personally, have knowledge that war- 
rants me in saying that one of the corners that has 
been run on the Chicago Board of Trade, that 
brought rather disastrous results—the principal in 
that case did not start out with any intention of 
cornering the market, but was virtually forced to 
do so through the attacks on the market by short 
sellers, by people who were trying to force the 
market below its legitimate value, and he was forced 
to take the property and corner the market. I be- 
lieve that is so in many instances; and I have no 
more sympathy with the short that sells under those 
conditions than I have with the man who purposely 
corners the market. It is not a question of sympa- 
thy with anybody; it is a question of eliminating a 
feature in our business which has brought us so 
much criticism; which has put us on trial before 
the country, and which has driven from our mar- 
kets two-thirds of the trade that would normally 
come here in the past four or five years, during 
the time of short crops. I am in a position to say 
this because I think I know. I handle a great deal 
of that sort of business; and I am not speaking from 
an entirely selfish standpoint when I say to anyone 
who believes in running corners that for every five 
thousand dollars of trade you bring, you drive away 
fifteen thousand from the legitimate houses, the sort 
of trade for which these institutions were created, 
and for which only they have an excuse for being. 

The objection has been offered that it will inter- 
fere with the cash men hedging their cash transac- 
tions. I think not. I think that every cash man, 
in cases where there is a corner likely or possible, 
always transfers his hedges by the 15th of the cur- 
rent month. In May he would go over into June and 
base his transactions upon June. The June price 
would always be the price of the real article; and 
we would then have a market which would be based 
actually upon what the grain was worth in this 
entire country, and a man to successfully corner the 
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market would have to buy all the grain in the coun- 
try, and that would be an uphill job and would not 
be attempted by anyone. 

There is no question that exchanges would have 
the right to establish such rule if they cared to do 
so. Only a short while ago the Chicago Board of 
Trade had a rule preventing trades being made over 
two months in advance of the time of delivery 
months, and there is no question of their right to 
control this matter if they so choose. ‘ 

I merely wanted to bring this to your atention 
and want you to think about it. Before this meet- 
ing adjourns I would like to hear, if the President 
will be good enough to give us a few minutes again, 
from some of the others who have given the matter 
thought and whether or not at this time or at a 
later time it would not be a wise thing for this 
Council to take some action looking towards the es- 
tablishment of this custom in all the markets in 
the country where futures are traded, 

Following Mr. Arnot’s remarks considerable dis- 
cussion ensued, participated in by Messrs. Moffitt, 
Merrill, Murray, Geomann, Marfield, Richardson, 
and one or two other members of the Council; and 
while all seemed agreed that it would be desirable 
to abolish corners, that the idea was a good one, yet 
there was considerable doubt whether the remedy 
suggested by Mr. Arnot was the proper one to cure 
the evil and would not embarrass the cash and ship- 
ping trade to a harmful extent. 

Mr. Arnot stated that he did not wish to take up 
too much of the time, but wanted simply to bring 
this question before the Council; that he believed 
that the good gained would be a great deal more 
than the harm done; that he might be wrong, but 
the believed not; and that he would like to see the 
matter taken up and thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. Kennedy moved that the matter brought up 
by Mr. Arnot be made the first order of business 
Tuesday morning. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Marfield, and duly carried. 

The report of the seed improvement committee 
was then called for; and as Mr. Cochrane of St. 
Louis, chairman, was not present, Mr. Murray of 
Chicago was asked to report. Mr. Murray, however, 
preferred not to anticipate the regular report, which 
Mr. Ball summarized in a brief address, on request. 
Mr. Ball's remarks are contained in the report it- 
self, which will be found in the proceedings of the 
Crop Improvement Conference. 

The general expression of comment on the work, 
as outlined by Mr. Ball, was one of surprise at what 
had been done in so short a time and with so lit- 
tle money, about $1,000. The question in hand was, 
however, how to provide means to carry on the work 
in the future. Mr. Lonsdale of Kansas City, said 
the Council should dispose of that matter here and 
not in the open meeting of the 8th. The Council’s 
income is, ‘however, quite small as yet. Mr. Murray 
said the committee ought to have about $10,000; but, 
of course, it ought not to be expected that the Coun- 
cil should provide all of that sum. 

THE MATTER OF “IMITATION” INSPECTION CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Goemann, in the absence of a regular pro- 
gram, took occasion here to bring up the question 
of uniform grades and the inspection certificates 
signed by the Chicago Board of Trade official sam- 
pler, Mr. Kettles, and by numerous private inspec- 
tors in various markets. Mr. Goeman said in sub- 
stance: 


The subject that I wish to bring before you is 
that of “Uniform Grain Inspection.’ An effort has 
been made through the exchanges at different times, 
and through the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, as originators of it, for uniform grain inspec- 
tions. We have been at it for a number of years. 
We have accomplished during all that time one 
thing: practically uniform phraseology; but we 
have not accomplished the main thing—uniform in- 
spection; and we are today as far away from uni- 
form inspection as we have ever been, with the busi- 
ness getting worse. ; 

In addition, I find that a great many markets do 
not control individual members from selling any- 
thing. They also issue separate inspection certifi- 
eates of their own, which is done with the intent to 
mislead and defraud the buyer, and in that way 
they are able to undersell their competitors in le- 
gitimate competition. Now, this is going to be one 
of the greatest curses that the cash trade will have; 
and unless the exchanges will take some action that 
will prevent their membership from indiscriminate 
issuing of certificates in their own name for any 
kind of grain, substituting therefor an inferior grain 
and misleading the buyer, we are going to have a 
great deal of trouble. Seventy-five per cent of this 
business goes to interior points in the Hast and 
South where there is no inspection; and the buyer 
finding an official weight certificate attached to that 
imperfect inspection thinks it is all right. I would 
like to see some request made to this Council and 
their constituent members that they amend their 
rules so that a man cannot do this. 


Mr. Culver of Toledo followed along the same line. 
He said in substance: 


This matter was first called to my notice about 
three years ago when representing my board in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I find that it is prac- 
ticed by pretty nearly all the markets; that is, of 
the Central West. A great many times they will 
issue the official weight certificates and use the 
sampler’s certificate of grade, representing it to be 
the grade “Star 2 wheat,” or “Star 2 yellow,’ or 
some other fictitious name, but at the same time 
having an indicated grade behind it. 

I believe that the foundation of the grain trade is 
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uniformity in inspection; not only uniformity in 
phraseology, but also uniformity in grade. Now, 
the question is, how are we going to put that into 
practice? One of the ways that has been suggested 
by the Federation of Millers is that they appoint 
a man; the boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce a man; the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation and the different farmers’ societies a man; 
and these will take in all the interests and constitute 
a commission. 

We have studied at that plan for the past two 
years; but where is this commission going to get its 
authority and what could the commissioners do? 
Simply nothing, because they have no law behind 
them to enforce anything. It has been suggested 
that a man be appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment; that each inspector stand an examination, 
and be licensed the same as a licensed engineer on 
the lakes; that uniform rules should be put into 
force; and that when a man is found who does not 
live up to these rules his license could be taken away 
from him. 

Mr. Culver closed his remarks by saying that he 
hoped before this Council should adjourn that it 
would take some action on this false certificate busi- 
ness and relieve the inspection departments of the 
odium that is now placed upon them by the trade 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Culver’s statement that there was not a mar- 
ket that was free from forged certificates brought 
forth a good deal of discussion, and it was suggested 
that buyers in the interior had confused the ap- 
proval certificates of the Board of Trade grain 
sampler and similar certificates of private samplers 
with the official certificate of the state grain in- 
spector. 

It was emphatically stated that the Chicago Board 
of Trade does not allow the sampling department 
to issue a certificate except in support or in ap- 
proval of the Illinois State Inspection Department’s 
certificate, that is, of graded grain. 

Mr. Murray stated that within the last two years, 
one of the private samplers, because this certificate 
was indicative of the grade of grain, was compelled 
to change it so that it did not pass on the grain. 

Mr. Merrill stated that that was grain from Ham- 
mond, outside of the state of Illinois. 

Mr. Sager stated that he was informed, and he 
believed, correctly, that it is against the law of the 
state of Illinois for anyone to issue a certificate 
of inspection of grain in this state unless he is duly 
authorized to do so by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of the state, so that if anybody issues 
a certificate indicating that he has inspected grain 
in the state of Illinois, and gives it a particular 
grade, that man jis violating the statutes of this 
state, and ihe can be prosecuted, and there is a pen- 
alty prescribed for the offense. 

Mr. ‘Strong of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that what Mr. Sager said is true; 
that there is a statute in the state of Illinois pro- 
ihibiting the- grade to be certified to by anyone 
other than a person authorized by the Chief In- 
spector of the Warehouse Commission, but the fine 
is so small that it amounts to practically nothing. 

Mr. Stream moved that the subject be referred to 
a committee to report at a later session of the Coun- 
cil. The motion was seconded by Mr. Murray, and 
duly carried. 

The president thereupon appointed the following 
as*a committee on uniform grain inspection: 
Messrs. H. L. Goemann, J. J. Stream, and F. A. 
McClellan. 

On motion of Mr. Stream the subject matter was 
referred to a committee consisting, by appoint- 
ment of the chair, of Messrs. Goemann, Stream and 
McClellan. 


COMMISSION MEN SHOULD NOT BE BANKERS. 


Mr. Magnuson of Minneapolis was then asked to 
present a paper, which he did as follows, prefacing 
the reading with the remark that while the sub- 
ject matter of the paper is pertinent to the work 
of the Council, it was hardly germane to the sub- 
jects that had just been considered by the council. 
He said: 


My subject before your body is, ‘‘The Hlimination 
of the present banking feature of the commission 
business of the grain exchanges of the country; or, 
Why should the commission man be a banker?” 

The commission man is. and always will be, a fac- 
tor in handling the grain crops of this country. He 
acts as an expert between the producer and the 
consumer, whether for internal or external consump- 
tion, intrastate, interstate or foreign. He furnishes 
his ability and experience to do for his client what 
a lawyer does for his, or a doctor for his, or a 
banker for his; but no one, I think, would ask his 
lawyer to act as his banker, nor his doctor as his 
lawyer, nor his banker as his merchandise broker; 


but unfortunately a system has grown up, in the 


competition of a strenuous grain commission busi- 
ness, that has imposed the business of banking on 
the commission man. This is an age of specializa- 
tion, where every man, whether in business or the 
professions, has to diagnose each case as it comes 
to him; but each man, if he goes out of his own 
province, is liable to make a wrong diagnosis and 
hence come to wrong conclusions, and be inefficient 
both to himself and to his client. When a commis- 
sion man attempts to extend a large line of credits 
to people in the grain business in different parts of 
the country, over whom he has no jurisdiction, is 
in no actual touch with them except occasionally 
as his representative may reach them, advancing 
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money on grain which he does not know that they 
possess or the condition it is in, he is liable to get 
into very dangerous financial quarters and thereby 
not only injure himself and his clients, but injure 
the reputation of the exchanges, or the exchange 
to which he belongs, because if he becomes bank- 
rupt, those clients who have shipped to him may 
be left with their goods gone and no way to collect 
therefor. The effect of this on the country is to 
blame the exchanges, as the country does not dif- 
ferentiate between the individuals and the ex- 
changes, since the individual is a part of the ex- 
change. 

The local banker in the town where the grain 
man does business, who is on the ground all the 
time where the business is done every day in the 
year, is the man who should and would, if the 
elevator man was worthy of credit, advance him 
money on the grain in store until it could be shipped, 
when drafts could be made on the commission man 
to whom the shipment was made; hence the safety 
of all would be preserved and no one would be in- 
jured, and those men who could not finance them- 
selves, or who were not, in the opinion of their 
local banker, worthy of credit for any reason, could 
not stay in the grain business, and the losses to the 
producer would be materially lessened. 

Now, how would this work out in practice? There 
is, on an average crop, need of funds during the 
moving period, approximately for the Northwest 
$50,000,000, and for the Southwest $100,000,000. Of 
this amount $30,000,000 is used by private or farm- 
ers’ elevators or shippers, and $20,000,000 by what 
is called line elevator companies, or people running 
more than, say, half a dozen houses in the North- 
west, and $80,000,000 by private and $20,000,000 by 
line houses in the Southwest. The line houses 
would provide their funds in the usual way on a 
showing entitling them to credit. The others, or 
the individuals house or shipper, drawing on bills 
of lading on the commission man for approximately 
$13,000,000 in the Northwest, and calling on his 
banker to furnish $17,000,000 until final shipments 
are made. The banker could and would protect 
himself, because of his local knowledge of the ele- 
vator shipping; and when the grain was shipped 
out, the drafts would all go to the credit of the 
grain dealer in the bank, whereas the dealer might 
get money from one commission man and ship to 
another without being found out for some time. 

The Southwest would be similar, only the local 
banker could furnish about $40,000,000 and the com- 
mission man on drafts on bills of lading $40,000,000, 
and the line elevators would take care of the other 
$20,000,000 in the usual way. 

I believe the exchanges should adopt a rule in the 
same way that they adopt a commission rule—that 
none of their members should be allowed to advance 
any money to grain handlers except upon bills of 
lading—and that by doing so the atmosphere would 
be cleared and make the commission man a more 
efficient servant of his client, as it would eliminate 
the risk element, and take away the incentive which 
the other method or the present method brings, of 
ee Paul pay for the losses made by Peter's 
ailure. 


A resolution reported by the committee on the 
President’s address, amending the Constitution to 
admit of Class B memberships, paying $100 dues 
annually with one voting delegate, was adopted. 

Another resolution accepting the resignation of 
the Memphis Exchange as a member was adopted. 

There was some discussion of the matter of the 
regular meetings of the Council, directed by the 
President’s recommendation that but one stated 
meeting be held annually. The delegates did not 
appear to agree with this view; but it was pro- 
posed to hold them in December and June, instead 
of in February and September. It was finally 
agreed to postpone action for the immediate present. 

A motion expressing the view of the Council as 
in favor of the appointment by the President of the 
Council of a permanent secretary was adopted. 

Mr. Culver presented copies of five booklets on 
better crops sent out to farmers by the Penn. R. R. 
Co., which were referred to the seeds committee. 

The chair then appointed a nominating commit- 
tee as follows (on motion of Mr. Richardson) :— 
Messrs. Lonsdale. Arnot and England. 

On motion of Mr. Forbell, the matter of locating 
the summer meeting was made a special order for 
Tuesday. 

Adjourned to 10 a. m. February 7. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


The second day’s work began with the report 
of the committee on nominations, presented by Mr. 
Lonsdale of Kansas City. The report recommend- 
ed the election of the following: 

President, Hiram N. Sager of Chicago. 

Vice-presidents, Chas. Kennedy of Buffalo, A. W. 
Frick of Duluth, E. P. Peck of Omaha. 

Treasurer, W. M. Richardson of Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—E. Pfarrius of New York, 
J. W. Messmore of St. Louis, G. W. Davis of Kan- 
gas City, John Marfield of Minneapolis, E. J. Fur- 
long of Milwaukee, Frank I. King of Toledo. 

On motion of Mr. Forbell of New York the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot for all the 
candidates named; who were thereupon declared 
elected. 

Mr. Lonsdale thought the vice-presidents should 
be made members ewz-officio of the executive com- 
mittee; and on his motion, in spite of the objection 
that it would make the committee too large, the 
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Constitution was amended, placing them on that 
committee. 

This action led to a general discussion of consti- 
tutional changes; and on motion of Mr. England of 
Baltimore, a committee was ordered who shall con- 
sider a revision of the Constitution and By-laws 
and report to the executive committee in time to 
enable them to give the required 30 days’ notice 
preceding a special meeting, that the proposed 
amendments will be offered for action. 

The special order of the morning was then taken 
up: the further discussion of Mr. Arnot’s plan for 
abolishing “corners.” Mr. Arnot answered some ob- 
jections, that it would interfere seriously with the 
liedging operations of the shipper of cash grain 
and men who dealt in futures only as a hedge. He 
admitted there would be some inconvenience in 
transferring hedges to forward trading months and 
handling the cash as well, but he believed this in- 
convenience would be more than off-set by the 
higher good of getting rid of “comers” and squeezes. 

Mr. Lonsdale said the scheme had not appealed 
to him at first, but on “sleeping on it’ he was in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Arnot. ; 

Mr. Moffitt of St. Louis favored the plan as seem- 
ingly a good one. 

On the other hand Messrs. Goemann, Stream and 
Davis pointed out many inconveniences. Mr. Davis 
said it would be a step backwards because it would 
limit future trading and thereby interfere with the 
freedom of operations in the cash. Mr. Stream said 
the scheme would certainly greatly interfere with 
the cash business, because it would restrict future 
trading. Mr. Goemann had said that if there were 
future trading for every month, Mr. Arnot’s scheme 
might work out; but Mr. Stream pointed out that 
this could not be made to work, for the speculator 
is the man who makes the “futures” business and 
the pit must cater to him and he always wants to 
deal in the far off months. 

The matter was well thrashed out, but Mr. Ar- 
not made no motion. He said he wanted his thought 
considered; and some time in the future he might 
refer to it again. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. England of Baltimore in introducing his pa- 
per on the above topic, said it was really not as 
easy to put down in a few words what were the 
objects of the Council, as he had thought. He 
would, therefore, consider chiefly some criticisms 
that had been made against the organization, among 
others that of a grain paper that the Council might 
be styled a “trust.” Mr. England then said: 


The invitation sent to all grain exchanges in Au- 
gust, 1909, to send delegates to a conference in this 
city stated that the principal themes of discussion 
would be: 

1. The importance of maintaining by all exchanges 
a high standard of business methods and integrity 
on the part of its members. 

2. Harmony and co-operation among grain ex- 
changes on all questions pertaining to the best in- 
terests of the grain trade. 

The commendable objects which inspired that 
meeting of the representatives of the grain ex- 
changes of this country became the principles, also 
the rule and guide of this council when formed, and 
the constituent organizations which accepted mem- 
bership formally approved of its purposes and 
heartily undertook to assist in the enlargement of 
the scope of its influence. The Constitution and By- 
Laws so distinctly declare the principles and mo- 
tives of this organization, that no person interested, 
or curious concerning its course of action, can, in 
any fairness, misconceive its intentions. Its pre- 
cepts accord with those of its component organiza- 
tions; and, so long as these are adhered to, this 
Association will grow in strength and influence; 
but a departure from its cardinal principles, or op- 
position to the maxims of the organizations compos- 
ing it, or any attempt to foster special interests, or 
promote personal ideas or individual theories not 
in truth for the weal or benefit of all, there will be 
aroused a sentiment which will promptly check any 
such tendencies. This is not a combination in re- 
straint of trade, or an alliance of selected interests; 
but its sole existence is for the betterment of gen- 
eral conditions, and the upbuilding and facilitating 
of an important business, which, because of its 
many ramifications, it is necessary that the efforts 
of those engaged in it be concentrated through a 
eentral organization. 

It could not be a monopoly, because exclusive- 
ness is contrary to the comprehensive doctrines of 
its membership. The very nature of the grain ex- 
changes makes them apt to appreciate that the 
general public does not approve of any kind of mo- 
nopoly, and they recognize the wisdom of this pub- 
lic opinion. The exchanges are conducted unself- 
ishly and at great expense. They collect valuable 
information, and after putting their stamp of re- 
liability upon it, disseminate it freely and gratu- 
itously. They are maintained at the expense of 
their actual members, and the public is not asked 
to contribute to their support, neither do they levy 
excise upon commodities which are subject to or 
handled through them as organized commercial 
agencies. It would be entirely possible for them 
to only part with valuable information upon pay- 
ment therefor, or impose a charge upon transac- 
tions made under their rules, and so conduct their 
affairs that they would become monopolies with 
possibilities of profit undreamed of by those who 
freely enjoy the benefits of their operation. 

A few years ago the limit of trade was prescribed 
to a comparatively small area contiguous to the 
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center which was its market, and the grain ex- 
changes were practically independent of each other. 
At that time there was little in common between 
cities and communities, distance being regarded as 
a barrier. The formation of the local grain ex- 
changes was the natural consequence of increasing 
production, and were essential for the successful 
marketing of the crops raised in tributary terri- 
tory, and also to secure facilities for their proper 
handling. Storage capacity early became necessary 
to prevent congested markets after harvest, depre- 
ciation in values and waste upon the farm, also to 
avoid scarcity and unduly high prices at other 
times, or forestalling the markets. With the estab- 
lishment of storage facilities suitable financial ar- 
rangements were necessary, and the several ex- 
changes evolved a system by which grain became 
quite as quick a financial asset as are stocks and 
bonds, thereby saving expense to every handler and 
producer of grain, also eliminating the usurious 
bank discounts and interest charges once prevalent, 
an imposition from which the farmer, because. of 
his situation, once suffered more than all others, 
and the present easy and reliable manner in which 
he can convert his grain into cash is the outcome 
of the insistence of the organized trade that grain, 
being a commodity of intrinsic and staple value, 
ero stand close to the money standards of the 
world. : 

At the time the exchanges were acting independ- 
ently of each other, Europe relied upon America t6 
supply the deficiency in its food supplies. Later, 
the world’s conditions were revolutionized, and 
rivals of the American grain producer sprang up 
in many places, competition multiplying by the as- 
sistance of American-invented and manufactured 
farm machinery. The development of our great 
railroad systems, and their extension across the 
continent, modified space, and the practical applica- 
tion of the telegraph and telephone furnished the 
means of instant and reliable communication with 
places once regarded as remote, or inaccessible for 
business purposes, and it naturally followed that 
markets which formerly had little intercourse with 
each other, became inter-dependent. In order that 
every element of the grain business, from producer 
to consumer, might enjoy the fullest benefits of 
their country’s advantages, it is essential for its 
business interests to work in perfect harmony, and 
the formation of the Council of North American 
Grain Exchanges was simply a requirement of the 
time, and necessary to secure to all persons en- 
gaged in, or affected by the grain business, the 
benefits of co-operation in the furtherance of their 
legitimate pursuits. 

The exemplary fundamental principles of the 
grain exchanges, as set forth with remarkable 
unanimity in their charters and the preambles to 
all their By-Laws, are reflected in this organization, 
and in accord with its constituency; but even in a 
broader sense, its first regard is also to inculcate 
just and equitable principles in trade, and to ad- 
vance the grain business in its every phase. There 
must always be minor differences in the methods of 
the exchanges and their administration, because of 
local requirements, therefore, let this organization 
agree upon broad general principles, leaving the 
particular details to be worked out by the ex- 
changes, in their own way, and as markets come 
in closer relation—which they must continue to do 
in the trend of advancement—there will be points 
of contact which will not irritate, if smoothed down 
by the influence of this organization, which should 
always counsel its membership to give and take, to 
bear and forbear, when in keen competition with 
each other. ; 

Improvement, advancement and development 
come with individual exertion—following individual 
exertion. comes associated effort—as exemplified in 
the local grain exchanges—and this last organiza- 
tion of those completely organized systems, should 
be an example to the world as a climax of commer- 
cial organization, and the one possible means of 
America maintaining its precedence in the grain 
trade. And in view of the suspicion engendered 
against the grain trade of this country during the 
past few years on account of the agitation for Fed- 
eral Inspection of Grain, let it be known that there 
is an American organization determined to deal 
squarely, and stands for right and justice whenever 
or wherever it is shown that there is a wrong to be 
righted or a principle involved. 

Every new enterprise meets with criticism from 
some quarter, and for no other reason, there may be 
some who will express disapproval of this organiza- 
tion. The local grain exchanges have been up- 
braided by some who have been sufferers from their 
own acts. A person of irregular or inconsistent 
methods can have no kindly feeling for that which 
is orderely, decent and proper. No transgressor is 
expected to have a good opinion of the law. Those 
whose intellects are not in tune with normal meth- 
ods, protest when required to conform to that which 
is regular, and the fact that none of these trade 
bodies have had their charters annulled, or been 
cited into court, is evidence that they are living 
up to high ideals. 

Complaint often comes in regard to speculation. 
The legitimate speculator, in contra-distinction to 
the trader with purely gambling instincts, is a 
benefit to the producer and of commercial value. 
Speculation will exist as long as the sun rises and 
sets, and the person of means who carefully studies 
conditions and acts upon his deliberate judgment, 
taking into account natural conditions, is a pro- 
ducer of wealth and assists many who may not be 
in a position to help themselves, also prevents mar- 
kets from falling into unscrupulous hands. Mill, 
in his treatise on political economy, says, Specu- 
lators have a highly useful office in the economy 
of society and the most useful portion of the class 
are those who speculate in commodities affected by 
{he vicissitudes of seasons, also, that tht labor of 
the speculative thinker is as much the part of pro- 
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duction in the very narrowest sense as that of the 
inventor of a practical art. The rules and methods 
of these organizations do not foster or*countenance 
the running of corners, or any other unlawful ob- 
jects, and but for such organizations as ours, these 
reprehensible influences and practices would have 
full sway. » 

To those who are students of conditions, or have 
had real experience, it seems remarkable that per- 
sons occupying high places, without careful con- 
sideration, should seek to strike down a system 
which has benefited the country, because there are 
parasites that cannot be entirely eliminated from 
it; and it is all the more incomprehensible that 
there should be even an intimation to eliminate 
those, who at little profit to themselves, are. en- 
deavoring’ to advantageously market the staple 
crops of this country, without a suggestion of a 
better system in their stead. Plenteous crops and 
high prices in recent years have supplied ample 
capital, where previously innate resources had not 
been made available, and out of the pride of this 
abundance is born a desire to banish the interme- 
diate workers, who have done much to assist in 
the prosperity enjoyed by those who would seek 
to revolutionize established methods. The asser- 
tion has been made that the day of the middle- 
man’s usefulness has passed. All members of these 
organizations which we represent are middlemen. 
Never in the history of the grain trade has the mid- 
dleman been more necessary and useful than at the 
present time. The grain exchange systems have 
reduced the number of middlemen to an economical 
basis. -Conditions may shift the location of the 
middleman, and those who by thrift and energy 
have been successful as producers, may become 
merchants; but it matters little whether the 
handler of grain was born upon the farm, or-in the 
city, he will be a middleman still, and the methods 
of the business will not change solely because of 
the individual engaged in it; but by simple evolu- 
tion and progression, as in the past. 

In his last annual report, the Secretary of the 
Department of -Agriculture devotes considerable 
space in discussing the farmer’s share of the price 
paid by the consumer for farm products, claiming 
that the farmer gets no more than is due him, also 
says that the farmer supplies hard, exacting, unre- 
mitting labor; and a degree of information and in- 
telligence are demanded in agricultural pursuits, 
which are hardly equalled in any other occupation. 
The grain trade of this country joins most heartily 
with the Secretary in wishing the farmer good re- 
turns for his labor and intelligence. None have 
contributed more to the farmer’s success than the 
legitimate grain dealers on the grain exchanges of 
this country, whose constant effort has been to 
market the surplus grain abroad at the highest 
possible prices, realizing that the exportable sur- 
plus largely fixes the value of the grain sold at 
home. The Secretary adds, that ‘‘The distribution 
of farm products from farm to consumers is elab- 
orately organized, considerably involved and with 
costly features.” If the Secretary of Agriculture 
had in mind the marketing of the grain crops of 
this country, he is not altogether correct in his 
conclusion. It is true that the handling of grain 
from the farmer to consumer, at home or abroad, 
is through elaborately organized methods; but it is 
not costly to the grain or the producer, as there is 
no commodity in this country on which the middle- 
man gets so small return for his labor and brains, 
as in the handling of grain. The chances of profit 
in a business in which there is so much competition 
cannot, on the whole, be greater than in other em- 
ployments. The establishment and maintenance of 
systems which alone make possible the handling of 
commodities at minimum commercial risks, has 
reduced the expenses and benefited the farmers. 
Remove these organizations of middlemen, or ham- 
per their operations, and the cost of handling must 
be increased to the disadvantage of the producer. 

An assistant of the Department of Agriculture, 
in his annual summary, discusses the movement of 
grain from the producer to the consumer, and re- 
ferring to middlemen states that some transactions 
involve on middleman, while others require a series 
of middlemen, and adduces an instance of a long 
succession of middlemen in some exports of wheat 
from North Dakota to Europe, from which illustra- 
tion it is to be inferred that it would have been to 
the producer’s interest could the wheat in North 
Dakota have been sold direct by him to the con- 
sumer in Europe. Had an investigation of this 
transaction, involving a series of middlemen, been 
analyzed, it would have been found that every 
party to the transaction had put value into the 
wheat, which it did not possess in the beginning, 
equal to,-or probably greater than the profit which 
accrued to each middleman, and further, whenever 
value was thus put into that particular lot of wheat 
by its successive handlings or transfers, the value 
of other grain was also enhanced, and thus were 
markets generally affected, to the advantage of all 
producers. It is needless to state to you grain men 
the many legitimate ways in which you are accus- 
tomed to increase at a minimum cost the value of 
grain. This process is quietly going on all the 
while, and little credit is given the middleman for 
his valuable services, and not much remuneration 
for his intelligent planning, use of expensive facili= 
ties, and labor. The same report in referring to 
the results of farmers’ co-operative associations 
selling direct to the consumers, says, that one of 
the important results has been the shipment of bet- 
ter grades of produce by farmers. This is an im- 
portant statement, and suggests a question con- 
cerning what would become of inferior grades or 
qualities of farm produce, which are more or less a 
part of every crop, should there be no middlemen 
to successfully put in salable condition and dis- 
pose of them. When grain is of-inferior quality 
or condition, from any cause, the former would 
haye a difficult, if not impossible task, to sell it 
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direct to the consumer, and in this, as in many 
other ways, the farmer is benefited by the facilities 
in the various markets, also by the experience of 
the members of the exchanges, whereby the poorer 
qualities of grain are handled in a manner to re- 
dound to the material benefit of the producer. 
Farmers have not and cannot afford to purchase 
’and install machinery and appliances for condition- 
ing grain, because of expense and necessary infre- 
quent. individual use. Farmers have profited by 
these advantages to such an extent, that it is as- 
serted to be one of the reasons why some producers 
have not been interested in the selection of better 
seed, or closer cultivation of the soil. 

The Secretary and others of the Department of 
Agriculture may seek to discredit the services of 
the middleman, and perchance in the future, even 
this: Association of organizations, which are com- 
posed of handlers of grain. It is only within recent 
years that the value of the services of the middle- 
man has been appreciated. The extension of com- 
merce and rapid communication between remote 
places has made middlemen pre-eminently neces- 
sary, and increased the value of their services to 
the public, including the producers. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was wise in his day, 
said, ‘Nations can gain wealth in three ways. First,: 
by war, that is robbery; second, by agriculture, 
that is correct and right and proper; and, third, by 
merchandizing, and that is cheating.’”’ Had Ben- 
jamin Franklin lived in these latter days, he would 
have realized that merchandizing is an honest and 
respectable calling, and understood time value, and 
place value, for political economists of this age 
have found a place in political science for the mid- 
dleman, asserting that he who buys a commodity 
at a point where it is not required, and transfers 
it to a place where it is wanted, also the man who 
will buy an article today, that is not needed, and 
holds it until there 
ducers of wealth, and transactions such as these 
have been the means of creating much of the 
wealth of this country and are among the principal 
causes of the present prosperity of our producers. 

In the early days of invention, there was serious 
apprehension that labor-saving contrivances would 
deprive many working people of a livelihood, and 
especially was the sewing machine regarded as the 
probable means of making destitute many respect- 
able women who earned their living by needle- 
work; but it has been demonstrated that the appli- 
cation. of mechanical devices in fact increased the 
demand for labor, and resulted in specialization. 
Instead of the old imperfect method of a single per- 
son completing an article, different workers are now 
engaged in constructing parts, while others assem- 
ble them into a finished article. Just in the same 
manner has improved and extensive facilities, and 
the many means of rapid and reliable communica- 
tion, broadened business and required middlemen 
to conduct its various features, because trading in 
the world’s markets makes it impossible for the 
producer to successfully deal with the consumer. 
The grain dealer at the initial point, who is clos- 
est to the farmer, the receiver in terminal markets, 
and the exporter, are specialists in their lines, and 
even under the contemptuous designation of mid- 
dlemen, are none the less important and necessary 
factors in the successful handling of a_ great 
business. 

The intelligent and comprehensive effort of this 
Council for better seed and more intensive farming, 
is primarily in the interests of and results to the 
benefit of the producers. This work should have 
been vigorously commenced years ago, by the Agri- 
culture Department, the Agricultural Colleges of 
the various states, and those associations which are 
closest to the producing interests. Had all the time 
which has’ been consumed in the past discussing 
grading been devoted to this more important and 
practical matter, there would long ago have been 
less criticism of the. systems of inspection, and 
greater benefits accrued to all interested in the grain 
trade. If a commodity does not possess intrinsic 
value, designating it as a higher class cannot put 
value into it, and there never was a greater 
fallacy than to suppose that a high designa- 
tion of an inferior article would create a demand 
for it at a price greater than its intrinsic value. 
The intelligent buyer, at home or abroad, will al- 
ways give due regard to real value, irrespective of 
grade designation, and to improperly class any 
commodity, with the hope of undeserved gain, will 
produce the opposite result, because inflation of 
grades, like the inflation of money, requires just so 
much more of it in exchange for a specified amount 
of any other equivalent. 

If such an ideal condition as the production of 
perfect grain could be realized, there would be no 
necessity for the establishment of grades, only a 
sorting of the varieties in warehouses would be re- 
quired; neither would grain inspectors be needed. 
Until this improbable ideal condition is obtained, 
grain grading will be necessary; but when the ef- 
forts of this Council for better farm methods be- 
come effective, there will be less dissatisfaction, and 
an organization has set its mind to obtain that re- 
sult. 

The work of looking to the conservation of the 
soil and more intensive farming, also the harmoniz- 
ing of the purposes of the grain exchanges for the 
benefit of the grain trade generally, are the chief 
functions of this Council. There need be no appré- 
hension on the part of our older sister organization, 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, or any 
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Exchanges will trench upon her, or their, preroga- 
tives. The Grain Dealers’ National Association was 
formed as a shippers’ association, and must be con- 
tinued as such, and no matter what may be the in- 
ecentive, and although there is precedent for it, this 
organization will not intermeddle in the affairs of 
that Association; therefore, can never be a menace 
to it. On the contrary, the Grain Dealers’ National 
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Association and this body are each serving laudable 
purposes, and their different accomplishments re- 
dound to the advantage and benefit of both. There 
is a strong inter-relation between each of them, be- 
cause many influential grain dealers are identified 
with both, and there is a double loyalty, hence 
there is no place for jealousy among those who. ap- 
preciate their proper sphere of service. They are 
bound by friendly and business ties, also have a 
desire to advance the American grain trade and its 
allied interests, and not to promote personal or 
special advantages. 

The first commercial organization formed in this 
country was the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
which was chartered March 13, 1770, by a petition 
to King George, made through New York’s Colonial 
Governor. Among other things, this petition stated: 
“Having associated themselves for purpose of trade 
and commerce, and having experienced the good ef- 
fects of being associated together, desire to render 
this association more extremely useful and perma- 
nent, and more adequate to the purpose of so 
benevolent an institution.” 

Thus before the use of steam as a motive power, 
or the telegraph and telephone had been dreamed 
of, the staid merchants: of Manhattan realized the 
importance of organization and appreciated that 
whatever tended to bring men together, multi- 
plied their advantages and made their burdens less 
oppressive. Nearly a century and a half later this 
organization came into existence for exactly the 
same reasons, although under vastly different con- 
ditions. Methods may change because of circum- 
stances; but principles endure, surviving men and 
time, and the incentive for organization is as strong 
today as when men first combined to attain a com- 
mon purpose. 

The underlying principles of a proper business 
management and method remain unchanged, and 
there will never come a day when energy, honesty 
and intellect, acting upon precept, will cease to be 
directing forces in commerce and the promoters of 
achievement. If men possessing these qualities 
seriously apply themselves to intermediate occupa- 
tions it is because there is an opportunity demand- 
ing their services. Theorists may seek to transform 
wisely arranged methods, and politicians threaten 
business management in their appeals to ignor- 
ance and prejudice when seeking selfish ends; but 
so long as we hold to the principles we have 
espoused, this organization will not suffer perma- 
nently by invidious attacks, no matter from what 
source they come. 

The spirit of organization and the example of 
those who in the past made a virtue of it has come 
down to us after long years as a goodly heritage, 
therefore let us accept it as a trust, appreciating 
our responsibilty to this generation, and the future, 
not to allow our inheritance to be as buried talents, 
making this body and the organizations composing 
it worthy of their progenitors, as also an inspira 
tion and example for those to follow. 

The chair named as the committee to consider 
constitutional changes as provided by Mr. Eng- 
land’s motion the following: Mr. MacDonald of Du- 
luth, Mr. Manders of Milwaukee and Mr. Magnuson 
of Minneapolis. 

Mr. J. C. F. Merrill was then called on for an 
address on the subject of “Publicity.” Mr. Merrill 
said there is some question in the trade as to the 
advisability of talking in public on matters con- 
sidered objectionable in grain exchange practice; 
but in his opinion entire frankness is best. It meets 
the objections of legislators and the public to the ex- 
changes; gives reasons for their existence; and 
paves the way for overcoming those objections by 
leading to their removal by the exchanges them- 
selves. The address that followed was an elabora- 
tion of his inaugural address, printed in a larger 
part in another place in this number and a restate- 
ment of the functions of the exchanges as expressed 
in his admirable Des Moines address that appeared 
in these columns in the December number. On the 
conclusion of the address, Mr. Merrill said he be- 
lieved a permanent committee of three on publicity 
should be appointed by the Council to disseminate 
information concerning the exchanges and their 
function in commerce and trade. Our faults, he 
said, should be admitted and corrected; the people 
like honest confession when followed by.exemplary 
conduct and-are willing to condone past errors in 
the presence of present high-mindedness and good 
works. ‘The exchanges are a necessary function in 
commerce; and the public should be told what it is 
and why it is. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Opening the afternoon session President -Bradley 
read a letter from the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, the pith of which was that the Chamber 
would probably soon become a member of the Coun- 
cil, at least of the Class B rank. 

Mr. McCullough of Wichita gave a history of the 
attack of the Attorney-General of Kansas on the 
private wire houses. Kansas has no anti-option, or 
anti-futures laws. Thelaw under which the officers 
acted was made to kill the bucket-shop, which it 
did; but when the Attorney-General became a 
candidate for Congress a grand-stand play was in 
order, and he used this old bucket-shop law to make 
it. He began his attack in spite of protests that the 
law was not sufficient to his purpose; and in fact 
the case never came to trial. The wire houses have, 
however, deserted Kansas and as a result the deal- 
ers in that state suffer many inconveniences. It 
is hoped that the laws may be changed and that 
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the houses ;will return to Kansas. Meantime, it is 
curious to note that a law intended to put the 
bucket-shop out of business should be turned to for 
the purpose of attacking a business it was designed 
to protect. 

President Bradley read portions of a private let- 
ter from Memrhis, in which the writer, Mr. S. W. 
Bray, reported that the anti-futures bill before the 
legislature of that state had been beaten and would 
not be again heard of, at least for two years. 

Mr. Arnot, in. view of a paper he was expected to 
read on a theme similar to that treated by Mr. 
Merrill, said he commended Mr. Merrill’s views for 
the greater part; but not entirely. Mr. Arnot did 
not believe in promiscuous publicity in the “wash- 
ing of linen.” He was willing to talk with grain 
men and to the public about their business, but 
frankness to the public is not profitable; the pub- 
lic remembers the bad things and forgets the good 
ones that they hear of the exchanges. The publicity 
that is needed is to impress the public with the 
fact that the value of the exchanges to them is far 
greater than any objections that can be urged 
against them. Our own faults we should talk over 
among ourselves, not with the public. 

Mr. Arnot then followed with a sharp rebuke of 
the private wire houses that are trying to gather 
in the business that formerly went to the bucket- 
shops—one of the most serious faults that can be 
found with the exchanges today. This activity is 
not progress, as is urged by those who favor it, 
except that it is progress toward elimination or an- 
nihilation. The public cannot, or does not, see the 
difference between the private wire house and the 
bucket-shop and in small interior towns when losses 
occur the complaint of the one is the same as of 
the other under similar circumstances. The Board 
of Trade wants only competent speculators who are 
able to take care of themselyes—who understand 
the business and have the means to do business. 
The trade must have the support of the speculator; 
but the right kind of a speculator, whose business 
is desired and desirable, is rarely a retired farmer 
who takes an occasional “flyer” and who would be 
ruined by a miscalculated and unfortunate adven- 
ture. He thought all this chasing after the little 
fellows, encouraging speculation by fiduciary agents 
and such like, should be frowned down and discour- 
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aged in eyery way and in every market. 


CONCERNING BILLS OF LADING. 


Mr. Forbell of New York, read a paper'on the 
present condition of the Stevens bill in the Senate, 
and pointed out numerous cases of carelessness of 
shippers, bankers, etc., in issuing and forwarding 
Bs/L. He said: 


As an introduction to what I am about to place 
before you, it is perhaps pertinent to say that at the 
previous session of the Council last September, an 
address was delivered on the subject of irregular 
bills of lading by Mr. James Ward Warner, of the 
New York Produce Exchange. The subject was 
handled in such a masterly manner and was replete 
with so many instances of existing irregularities 
that it created a profound impression upon its hear- 
ers. So much so that the Council ordered printed 
many thousands of copies of it for distribution 
through channels in which they would attract atten- 
tion and be productive of good. The Council adopt- 
ed a resolution strongly urging the passage of H. R. 
Bill 25335, known as the Stevens Bill, the provisions 
of which seem adequately adapted to the necessities 
of the situation and would result in a law wherein 
the rights of bill of lading holders would receive 
better protection than is the case under the Federal 
laws now in force, applying to bills of lading. 

From the latest information at hand, this bill is 
now before the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce and it is unlikely that any action will be 
taken on it at the present session of Congress, It 
will thus be seen that no legislative relief can be 
had for at least another year and possibly longer. 
So far so good, but I believe it is within the prov- 
ince of this Council to accomplish some needed re- 
form that will in a larger measure do away with the 
evils complained of and result in a clearer and 
better understanding on the part of railroads, ship- 
pers and bankers, that will be to the benefit of all. 

In addition to the irregularities pointed out by Mr. 
Warner, allow me to add several that are commonly 
flagrant and may be classed as of commission and 
omission, all of which are from personal experience 
in handling bills of lading in the course of business. 

First. Bills of lading signed by both agent and 
shipper with a rubber stamp. 

Second. Neglect to insert export or domestic rate, 
or both. 

Third. Neglect to insert weight of contents of car. 

Fourth. Neglect to fill in blanks “Received from” 
and ‘‘Point of Shipment.” 

Fifth. Endorsement only with rubber stamp. 

Sixth. Corporation endorsement without name or 
title of officer so endorsing. 

Seventh. Firm endorsement, per initial or by a 
person without power of attorney. 

Bills of lading possessing any of the irregularities 
enumerated above are clearly illegal and not ac- 
cepted as collateral, as they do not give a proper 
title to. the holder, who has presumably advanced 
money against them. 

Because of recent events that are publicly known, 
banking interests are particularly watchful and 
scrutinize this class of collateral as if it was some- 
thing to be feared, declining to receive as such any 
lading containing the slightest irregularity. Ter- 
minal railroads’ officials to whom these ladings are 
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surrendered, when delivery of property is demanded, 
require that proper corrections be made before ac- 
cepting them. The unfortunate and innocent holder 
is therefore put to considerable annoyance and 
telegraphic expense to satisfy the exactions of 
banks and terminal railroads, all of which could be 
avoided but for the negligence of railroads’ agents 
in issuing these ladings and the equal negligence of 


banks in the West in making advances against doc- ~ 


uments containing these same irregularities. 

This, coupled with an-apparent lack of knowledge 
on the part of many as to what constitutes a legal 
and negotiable lading, is what I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Council, that through its en- 
deavors reforms from present wrongful methods 
may be accomplished. In order to bring this about 
educational methods are necessary and I would 
therefore recommend the’ issuance of a carefully 
worded circular of instructions, which shall define 
what constitutes a legal and valid bill of lading and 
which shall also point out the irregularities that are 
to be avoided. Properly distributed, there can be no 
doubt of the ultimate good that will result from it. 

It must also be borne in mind that if co-operation on 
the part of the railroads can be obtained, many of 
the annoyances we are now subject to will cease to 
exist. To that end I would suggest that the matter 
of “Instructions to Railrbad Agents by the Rail- 
roads” be taken up vigorously and that the railroad 
companies may be prevailed upon to make more 
positive their instructions to agents in regard to the 
issuance of bills of lading. 

There are numerous instances of delinquency on 
the part of railroad agents, which I believe would 
not be tolerated for a moment if brought to the 
attention of those high in authority. In an effort to 
institute a reform of this character I feel sure that 
the various bodies forming this Council will give 
their hearty support. The present intolerable sit- 
uation is the result of slip-shod methods that have 
been allowed to increase until they have at last be- 
come .a menace to all commercial interests. 

The time has arrived when action looking to their 
abatement and elimination must be taken, for it is 
an absolute necessity that for the conduct of busi- 
ness these reforms must be accomplished. 

IT respectfully submit this for your thoughtful con- 
sideration in the hope that better conditions will 
soon prevail as a result of efforts along the line I 
have herein indicated, or in such a manner as the 
wisdom of the Council may direct. 


Mr. Frick asked if the B/L signed by a railroad 
agent would hold the railroad to a responsibility 
for the exact number of bushels of grain stated to 
be contained in the car against which the bill is 
issued. Mr. Forbell thought not. 

What safeguard, then, has the commission man 
who pays a draft attached to a B/L? asked Mr. 
Frick. Mr. Forbell thought that the only safe- 
guard there is is the punishment falling on a man 
who obtains money by false pretenses. In the in- 
terior weights are largely estimates, true weights 
being obtainable only at the terminal elevators. 

Mr. Forbell said that most of the irregularities 
in Bs/L are those of ignorance; and, strange to say, 
these are practiced by men who should know better 
—shippers who will take a B/L that has no state- 
ment of any kind as to the weight of grain in the 
ear and bankers who will handle the same paper; 
and so on. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. H. N. Sager being in the hall, he was intro- 
duced to the council by President Bradley as a 
man with whom he had worked for several years 
in the management of the Chicago Board’s affairs 
and whom we always found to be all that a presi- 
dent should be. 


Mr. Sager, in expressing his appreciation of the. 


honor of such an election, and in returning his 
thanks therefor, still expressed his belief that his 
election was rather an expression of the Council’s 
good will for and confidence in the great exchange 
of which he is a member. He considered the com- 
pliment as an opportunity for service to that 
great branch of commerce of which we are all mem- 
bers, and I know I can count on your kindly and 
cordial support, and will enter on the work with the 
desire to do the best I can for you and the grain 
trade. 


SEED IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Cochrane made a verbal report on the work 
of the pure seed committee, as will appear in the 
proceedings for the third day. The committee rec- 
ommended— 

(1) That the name of the committee be changed 
to “Crop Improvement Committee.” 

(2) That the committee be selected by the chair 
with the approval of the executive committee. 

(3) That James Murray be made chairman of 
the committee. 

(4) That the committee be authorized to em- 
ploy a competent secretary. 

(5) That the Council appropriate $5,000 for the 
expenses of the committee. 

Mr. Cochrane moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendations. 


A long debate followed on the general character 
and purpose of the work, the manner in which it 
has so far been received, why it is necessary to 
supplement the work of the agricultural colleges in 
this way, and where the funds would come from. 
As to the latter there was no apprehension, even 
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with $5,000 considered only as sufficient to maintain 
an office-and executive officer. F 

Mr. Wells, of Iowa, explained that the work of the 
stations and colleges is rather restricted, in that 
while they educate a few experts who are absorbed 
by other schools and stations and become teachers, 
the farmers complain that they can’t see what good 
the schools do them, so it is the extension service 
of the colleges that needs support, assistance and 
broadening. Even to get the benefit generally of 
the particular work already done calls for this com- 
mittee’s form of organization. For example, in 
Wisconsin, where they have one of the best of 
stations, the growers of seed oats are quite unor- 
ganized; the farmers who have them for sale are 
negligent of their correspondence; do not always 
ship seed true to description—showing that some 
one must organize the seed oats trade of the state. 


Mr. Goemann presented the following report of 
the committee on inspection certificates, which was 
adopted: ; 


Whereas, We find that certificates covering grad- 
ing of grain that are not official are being used to 
convey the impression that they are the official in- 
spection certificates, and which are likely to mislead 
buyers at interior points; we, therefore, 

Recommend that in all markets where grain is of- 


ficially inspected by either state or board of trade- 


or chamber of commerce authority, such certificates 
only shall be deemed official for all grades of grain 
designated as No. 1, No. 2. No. 3 or No. 4, and that 
all others, purporting to cover the same grades but 
prefixed by a special name, shall not be considered 
official certificates of the market wherein issued and 
where used by members of exchanges shall be con- 
sidered as evading the terms of the market upon 
which the grain was sold, and shall be considered 
uncommercial conduct. 

We also recommend that all markets adopt the 
Uniform Grades of Grain as adopted by the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, not only in phrase- 
ology but in fact. And 

Whereas, The statutes of the state of Illinois pro- 
vide that the inspection of grain shall be under the 
control of the state Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, and that the said Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission shall appoint a chief inspector of grain 
for the entire state of Illinois, who shall appoint 
a sufficient number of deputy inspectors. to handle 
the business; and 

Whereas, The statute has been complied with by 
said Railroad and Warehouse Commission as to Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, Decatur and Kankakee only, 
and 

Whereas, All other markets where grain is re- 
ceived and inspected in the state of Illinois have 
private inspection in direct violation of the stat- 
utory law; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Council of North American Grain 
Exchanges that such practice is harmful and in- 
jurious to the farmers of Illinois and grain handlers 
of the state and elsewhere. Be it 

Resolved, That the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of Illinois be and is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to enforce the statute of the state in all 
places where grain is sold and inspected, and that 
the same request be made by interested markets in 
any other states where similar conditions exist. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to various members of this Council, to the Governor 
of the State of Illinois and to the Illinois Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, and to such other offi- 
cials as are interested. 

On motion of Mr. Moffitt of St. Louis a committee 
of three was appointed on publicity, and the chair 
appointed Messrs. Merrill, Moffitt and Kennedy. 

On motion of Mr. Forbell of New York a commit- 
tee of three was ordered to prepare a circular letter 
of instructions concerning the issuance of Bs/L and 
to circulate the same among shippers; and to con- 
fer with the railroads in reference to the same mat- 
ter. The chair appointed Messrs. Forbell, Frick and 
Goemann. : 

The place of holding the semi-annual meeting 
coming up as a special order, Mr. MacDonald of 
Duluth moved that the executive committee be di- 
rected to call a special meeting of the Council to be 
held in June at a place named by them, and that 
the committee at that meeting submit an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing that the regular 
meetings of the Council shall thereafter be held in 
January and in June, and that due notice of 30 days 
be given thereof in order that said amendment may 
be voted upon at said special June meeting. The 
motion was adopted. 

The subject of seed improvement had been passed, 
but Mr. Messmore of St. Louis introduced Mr. Shaw 
of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange, who 
pledged that body to contribute $500 at least to the 
crop improvement fund. Mr. Shaw said the work 
was going in that state; he had himself talked to 
over 100,000 farmers on this subject. 

President Wayne of the National Association ex- 
pressed his gratification at the interest shown in 
crop improvement propagation, as did also President 
Montelius of the Illinois association. 


APROPOS TRAVELING MEN. 


Mr. Davis of Kansas City called attention to the 
question of curtailing the number of traveling sales- 
imen, with whom the Southwest is overrun. Kansas 
City at New York drew attention to this matter 
without action being taken; and now something 
must be done with it or we won’t be able to go back 
to our Board at Kansas City. He deseribed the ex- 
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travagance of employing so many traveling men 
when only a few could do all the business of that 
sort the exchanges really need. 

President Bradley said it had been proposed to re- 
quire that traveling men shall be members of the 
exchanges whose members they represent. 

Mr. Frick of Duluth said the traveling man is a © 
local matter. Duluth limits the number. 

Mr. Marfield said Minneapolis does not limit the 
number, but he thought they might well be cur- 
tailed, and this the membership rule would aid. It 
would do more; it would put an end to the ‘“knock- 
ing’ of rival firms by men on the road, for that 
would be uncommercial conduct and lead to expul- 
sion. 

Mr. MacDonald of Duluth proposed that traveling 
men be licensed by the exchange from which they 
travel, their application for license to be approved 
by the directors of the exchange. 

Mr. Bunch of Chicago said this matter had been 
considered by the Board of Trade and there was 
some talk of controlling there the number of men 
on the road. The Board has a regulation governing 
the action of solicitors and of managers of branch 
houses, and the directory passes on the fitness of 
traveling men. 

On motion of Mr. Davis the Council recommended | 
to the several exchanges members thereof that a 
rule be made governing the appointment and em- 
ployment of traveling men. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Goemann called attention to the conflict of 
the exchange rules and the Trade Rules of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association on the matter 
of time of shipment as understood by usual terms. 
The rules should be uniform, and as the Trade Rules 
changes were made with the sanction of the Chicago 
member of the revision committee of the National 
Association, there should be no difficulty in making 
the local changes necessary. He moved that the 
Council recommend that the changes necessary to 
make the rules uniform be requested of the several 
exchanges. This was carried: 

On motion of Mr. Richardson of Philadelphia a 
vote of thanks was given President Bradley for his 
services to the Council during the past. year. 

The chair having expressed his appreciation of 
this vote of confidence and good will, the meeting 
and the sessions of the Council per se were then 
adjourned sine die. ‘ 


CROP YEAR IN MINNESOTA. 


The official report of Chief Inspector F. W. Eva 
of Minnesota, filed January 18, covers the operations 
of his Department for the crop of 1909, the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1910. The earnings of the office, in 
which are included earnings of all inspection points 
-in the state, were $320,751.23 and the expenses 
$287,363.05; with the surplus on hand at the opening 
of the season, the Department now has to its credit 
the sum of $63,575.29. The total number of cars of 
all grain inspected “on arrival’ for the crop year at 
the terminal points of Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul, 
St. Cloud, Sleepy Hye, New Prague, New Ulm, Kasota 
and Montgomery, and the outside point of La Crosse, 
Wis., was 233,435, divided as follows: Wheat, 
155,967; corn, 7,280; oats, 15,889; rye, 3,755; barley, 
31,904; speltz, 196; flax, 18,444—a total of 233,435. 

There was also inspected “out of store’ carloads 
and cargoes as follows: 


Car Bushels into 
loads. vessels. 

Wie alt ic premieres eee omen 23,859 42,977,849 
Corny, Anew see ees 2,656 ie a 
Oats site ise eee oe ee 5,005 4,732,941 
RYO) 5,5 oisus eats eer. eee 1,461 271,758 
Barley ..... Spot Gal his Bho oe Lol 86,677 
SDC GZir ne, She bicas eee ener eee bones 17 aria 
Baim, Soa en eerie ren reeked 2,452 9,254,351 
STOLE 16s esate orn 37,201 57,323,576 


Total bus. on cars, estimated, 43,998,783, making a 
grand total inspected inand out of 101,322,359. 

There were 270,636 cars of all kinds of grain in- 
spected “on arrival’ and ‘out of store,” from which 
number 74,368 were held out for reinspection, 
of which 50,845 were appealed. Of this total num- 
ber of cars appealed, the grades on 37,844 carloads . 
were sustained by the Appeal Boards. 


Chas. H. Thornton, the flax crop expert of Du- 
luth, has sailed for Russia to investigate flax con- 
ditions in that country. 


Bills of lading that you send to us, or that you 
attach to drafts, should always be on the original 
form. This original bill of lading should be made 
in ink or indelible pencil; an ordinary lead pencil 
document will not do. The agent’s signature should 
be written out; a signature by rubber stamp must 
be supplemented by the agent’s signature in ink or 
indelible pencil. We suggest your careful attention 
to these details, because these documents in proper 
form are necessary, not only for surrender and to 
insure prompt handling of your shipments, but also 
to establish the responsibility of the railroad com- 
pany for the property involved in the document.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Company, Chicago, . 


February 15, 1911. 


INDIANA DEALERS’: MID-WINTER 
MEETING. 


The ninth mid-winter meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held in the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade assembly room on January 17 
and 18, with President Foresman in the chair. 
Hon. Aquilla G. Jones, president of the Board, wel- 
comed the dealers, after which the chair announced 
the inability of Vice-President Taylor and Mr. Mc- 
Cardle to be present, whose places on the program 
were generously filled by A. E. Reynolds of Craw- 
fordsville, who with an apology for attempting to 
fill the shoes of the absent, speaking to the subject 
of Association Work, said in part: 

ASSOCIATION WORK. 


I am always ready to say something regarding 
association work. It may not be said in a very plain 
and concise manner, and it may not be said the very 
best way, but whatever I say I want to say for the 
good of this Association. I have no apology for this 
Association, nor for any association of grain dealers, 
or for the National Association, or for the principles 
they represent; for the work they have done, for 
the intention that is behind their actions, there is 
absolutely no apology to be made. Neither am I 
ashamed of the record you have made, nor of the 
reforms you have caused. Every meeting is adver- 
tised and the public is invited to attend. There have 
been no secret meetings. What this Association has 
accomplished has been done openly and above 
board. 

About four years ago, I had the honor of serving 
on a committee whose duty it was to take up the 
question of increased transportation facilities on 
railroads running through Indiana. We asked for a 
eonference with the railroad people, who were rep- 
resented by the Pennsylvania Lines, the Big Four, 
the B. & O. and nearly all the large railroad com- 
panies. At that time you did not know whether you 
would be able to get a car at all, or whether you 
would get one within two or three weeks. You 
were not sure that you would get a locomoive to 
pull the car after you got the car. You did not 
know whether you would get it unloaded at this sta- 
tion or at that station or at what time it would 


‘be unloaded. When we met at this conference the 


railroad men said, “In Heaven’s name, what do you 


want?’ We simply went after them in a business- 
like manner. We asked them, ‘‘What have you 
done?” We showed them where the grain produc- 


tion of the country had increased 100 per cent, yet 
the railroad facilities had not increased 20 per cent. 
They seemed to want to be fair, and asked, ‘““What 
are we going to do?” We said to them, “You will 


_ have to give us better facilities for the handling of 


grain.” 

We brought to their minds the fact that'it took 
twenty days to get to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
now, as you know, it takes only five days. This 
means everything to the grain shipper of the West. 
We brought to their minds many other things that 
they were ready to correct—things that had not oc- 
curred to them. You and I knew the difficulties we 
experienced in the transportation of grain. These 
railroad officers had been sitting in their offices and 
figuring profits. They knew nothing about our ex- 
periences. 

_At Washington we were called before Mr. Roose- 
velt and he asked us to state in a plain way what 
could be done to better things in the West; what 
could be done to increase the facilities of the) rail- 
roads to serve the public better. After a long talk, 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed himself in this way: ““We 
would rather have the information I have gained to- 
day than all Pennsylvania officers would give us 
in three years. We can learn from the people who 
are in trouble. We do now know what is the matter 
in the West.”’ 

In the last fifteen years we have had to contend 
with a complete change in the grain business. There 
is not a single vestige of the old elevator left; of the 
old methods of business there is nothing left. We 
produce in this country about seven billion bushels 
of grain; a large part of it has to go to some other 
place than where it was raised. In Minnesota they 
raise millions of bushels of wheat which has to be 
transferred to where wheat is not raised. Some per- 
sons in an organized way have to do these things. 

It takes combined power to bring about reforms, 
and without this organization you would have to 
still be groping in darkness. These people who do 
not help in this Association, at least help to reap 
the benefits of the organization. I can stand with 
my head erect and know that I have had a small 
part in bringing about reforms that need no apol- 
ogy. If you are what you ought to be, if you are 
running an honest business,—and I do not know of 
a grain man that is not,—if you are handling grain 
by a method that is fair and reasonable, you do not 
owe anybody an apology; and if your business does 
need apology you should reform it. 

You men know that a grain man can not continue 
giving short weights. - Twenty-five years ago that 
was charged to every grain man. Whether it was 
true or not I am not able to say. Twenty-five years 
ago we had to watch every grain center in this 
country to get square weights in the terminals. I 
want to say that through the efforts of this Asso- 
ciation you are today, as a rule, and I know of no 
exception to the rule, getting an absolutely square 
deal in weights. I give as much credit to the asso- 
ciation work in terminal*markets as I do to these 
associations. It is all association work in the end. 

There are a great many people coming to these 
meetings, wondering how they would delicately 
handle questions that come up. Do not handle them 
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with the finger tips. I hope you will call a spade a 
spade at these meetings. J will not stand behind a 
secretary that goes out and advocates notions that 
are his own but not those of the association. 

I want to leave this one impression with you: Do 
not apologize for the faith that is within you. Keep 
on fighting without any excuses or apologies. This 
Association has always met its foes. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Treasurer Bert A. Boyd occupied the chair during 
the president’s address, in which among other 
things Mr. Foresman said: 


Far too many Indiana dealers take little or no in- 
terest in their state organization; and few appre- 
ciate the wide scope of its usefulness or the work 
it is doing in the interest of the entire grain trade 
of the state. What a powerful organization this 
would be for good in the grain trade if all the deal- 
ers in Indiana could be made to realize what could 
be done through their co-operation in this organiza- 
tion! But many of them do not realize its strength 
or what it could do if they gave it a chance. 

There are many legitimate ways in which our 
state organization is proving itself invaluable to its 
members. It is not necessary to consider the con- 
trolling of prices, or any illegal processes in our or- 
ganization; but through the exchange of ideas, by 
becoming more familiar with our trade troubles and 
their solution, by widening our acquaintance and 
cementing our friendships, as we become better ac- 
quainted, we learn at our meetings to adopt the best 
ideas for conducting our business and to adopt the 
more modern methods of doing business. We realize 
that our competitors are not nearly the mean fel- 
lows we thought them; in fact, we find we had 
prejudiced ourselves against them and were apt to 
be too easily offended at their acts; we learn to see 
more of their good points; and we find that if we 
but give them a chance or meet them half way they 
are inclined to be fair with us. We learn from thus 
associating together that it costs more to do busi- 
ness now than it did in days gone by, and we find 
that it is more profitable to let our competitors have 
their fair share of business. We make a better re- 
turn by handling half the grain at a reasonable 
margin than all at no margin at all. In fact. in 
promoting good fellowship among dealers I believe 
that our local state and National associations are 
doing their greatest work. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association is doing 
a great work for its members, and for all who come 
in contact with the grain trade of Indiana, by co- 
operating with the State Board of Agriculture to 
show that Indiana farms yield but little more than 
half per acre what they should yield; and if, as a 
result of efforts made in this direction, but two to 
five bushels per acre of a better quality of grain can 
be added to the average yield of Indiana farms, 
what is there which would more materially affect 
the business of the Indiana grain dealer than this? 
There is certainly no one aside from the Indiana 
farmer himself who would reap more benefit from 
such an increase than the’ Indiana grain dealer. 
Much has been done along this line, but the work 
is only in its infancy; and how much more could be 
accomplished were the grain dealers of Indiana 
thoroughly organized and united to work in co-op- 
eration with the Board of Agriculture along these 
lines? 

I think each individual grain dealer should use 
his influence in his own community towards Letter 
farming, which is bound to result in larger yields 
and better quality. Thoroughly organized effort 
along this line would in a few’ years show remark- 
able returns to Indiana dealers, who can do much 
to assist in the campaign for better quality of grain 
by an organized effort for a closer grading of grain 
as it-comes to the elevators from the farms. Far 
ton many dealers will redeive good, bad, and in- 
different qualities of grain and pay the same price 
for all; or if the dealer does not recognize the care- 
ful farmer who studies and endeavors to produce 
the hest obtainable from his soil, he does so by 
paying him-slightly more than the market price, but 
this is accompanied by the admonition that he is “to 
keep it to himself,” ‘‘say nothing about it to any 
one.” This is all wrong; and the methods in vogue 
in this respect are more calculated to discourage bet- 
ter farming than to encourage it. Dealers who 
practice such tacties are only working to undo 
what others are endeavoring to do. 

If the lazy farmer who grows inferior grain or 
who delivers his grain to the elevator in a dirty 
condition is educated by the grain dealers to believe 
that he is receiving as much for his poor quality 
grain as is the other farmer who is careful and 
painstaking and is making an honest effort to im- 
prove the quality he raises, he sees no incentive to 
try to improve, and the dealers who do not grade 
their grain are encouraging poor farming and dis- 
couraging the farmer who is trying to improve his 
quality and yield. 

This is largely so because the dealer is afraid of 
his competitor and he believes that if he grades his 
grain as he knows he should and pays less for in- 
ferior qualities his comnvetitor will take it at full 
market price. Country shippers must sell grain by 
frade, and many of the grain dealers’ losses result 
from not grading farmers’ grain. When country 
dealJers grade grain they receive from the farmers 
by the same rules they know‘the grain will be 
graded bv when shipped to market, they will be 
more likely to realize a reasonable margin of profit 
from their business: they will certainly meet with 
fewer disapnointments. 

There is.a great field here for the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association; and I would like to see an 
organized effort made to educate the members of 
this Association to grade properly the grain had 
from the farm at the elevator, and to let it he 
known in every section of this state that Indiana 
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elevators will pay full market price for the good 
qualities of grain while grain of inferior grade will 
be bought only at its true market value, according 
to its grade. 

It has been the custom of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association to aid their members in col- 
lecting claims; and we haye with us today S. W. 
Strong, secretary of that association, who will ad- 
dress us on the “Advantages of a Claims Depart- 
ment’; and we hope to be in position to offer to our 
members the services of its several committees, that 
the members of this Association may take advan- 
tage of the privileges offered through the arbitra- 
tion and claim bureau committees, which we hope 
to make a part of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Arbitration in the settlement of differences and 
disputes has come to be recognized as an important 
factor in modern business affairs. Use your Asso- 
ciation and by using it make it strong. I am a 
thorough believer in association and organization 
along right lines, and I believe there is a large field 
of action for the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Let us, therefore, stand loyally by our state and 
National associations and the principles they rep- 
resent, and direct our efforts toward a renewed in- 
terest in our state organization and toward bringing 
every department of the Association up to the effi- 
ciency it should have to the end that this Associa- 
tion will be the power in the grain trade that it 
should be, and I would like to impress on every 
grain dealer of Indiana the fact that this is your 
Association and that it will be what you make it. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
Secretary M. T. Dillen then read his annual re- 
port, substantially as follows: 


The Association, completing its ninth year, is to 
be congratulated on the increase of membership, 49 
new members having been received since our last re- 
port, a gain of 11 for the year, after all changes have 
been made, which have been many. The member- 
ships is as follows: Shippers, 267; receivers, 51; 
associate members, 6; making a total of 324. 

One member has died—Arthur Stall; junior mem- 
ber of the firm of R. S. Stall & Co. of Thorntown. 

Since our last annual meeting there have been 
five arbitration cases filed, of which two were agree- 
ably settled before getting to the committee; one 
was withdrawn; and two were appealed to the Na- 
tional committee and are still pending. 

I wish to thank the members for their prompt 
financial and moral support for the past year. I 
have never called on any member for his assistance 
but he was ready to work for the good of the As- 
sociation. 

While every grain dealer in the state receives the 
benefit of the work of the Association, less than half 
bear the expense. The officers hope to have the as- 
sistance of every grain dealer in the state during the 
coming year to carry on the work and strengthen 
the Association. 

Wier wish to thank the members for their liberal 
contributions for the ‘Wheat Special’ pamphlets, 
which were of great benefit to all. 

Following is the financial report of the Association: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1910...........$ 121.09 
Account: dues collected............... 3,220.00 
Account additional stations.......... 547.50 
Account directories sold... .....5..00 +s 35.00 
IACCOUME AG VeRtisina we aunlecbies< whines 413.50 


Account telephone refund............ 2.20 


AGCOUNt arpitratlon. 5 .-otle det voce ece ce 105.00 
Account Wheat Special pamphlets.. 209.75 
Account donation for smoker........ 55.00 
Botalgre seas SOC OLINCDOD Ce CORT Serene $4,709.04 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Mi Te sbDillon,Secety salary wi<seces. “$1,800.00 
E. F. Bronson, stenographer, Jan. 1, 

HOLO tO PATI SHON AQTOL.G ©. tonclasn sect» 414,00 
N. D. Ross, stenographer, Aug. 27, 

POLO LORI AM nO TA Ainsrsteni dese cs aeten 190.00 
Board of Managers, traveling ex- 

ICTR lene SEU Ite BAO COR OReA Ee. Ge REE eee 21.80 
Grain Dealers’ National dues........ 200.00 
Traveling expense of secretary...... 440.40 
Printing “and postawe.. vsecc.cis iene as 545.50 
Office expense and rent...........2... 571.05 
Prof. Christie, wheat pamphlets..... 125.85 
Arbitration STenund| sare ves sieves cccsk oe 76.34 

HNOGeUL Bact. cereaberctutiare ass tectepninare ais. efor < $4,384.94 

Cash on hand January 1, 1911...... 324.10 

$4,709.04 


Treasurer Boyd’s report for 1910 was in matter 
the same as reported by the secretary above, but 
his report included an extension of the account to 
date, as follows: 


1911. 
Wan, S—aCASh OM. WAMU reer cof vias acces ce, va catanttvde $324.10 
FAIS 1G —DEP OSES HO ACALO sae we taiet ates « ccvinwsb Vices Cas 359.25 
0) CEB Stone eng ee one Fer ee ee Rena Mr 683.35 
Jan. 16—Disbursements since Jan. 1.......... : 33.70 
Geavine balance on hands 00. ooscsces vee cden oc $649.65 


President Foresman then appointed the following 
committees: 

On resolutions—Owen J. Thompson, 
Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis; Chas. 
Frankfort. 

On legislation—A. E. Reynolds, Crawfordsville; 
P. E. Goodrich, Winchester; Tom Morrison, Koko- 
mo; S. Bash, Fort Wayne. 


Kokomo; 
Ashbaugh, 
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Prof. G. J. Christie of Perdue University made an 
address on “Shrinkage in Corn,” as follows: 


I want to speak first of the co-operation that has 
taken place between the Grain Dealers’ Association 
and the farmer. 

I do not think that the grain dealers could have 
taken a move in a more appreciative way than by 
giving this trophy, here before us. It is the first 
year we have ever interested farmers in the growing 
of small grain. I assure you this interest on the 
part of the grain dealers is appreciated by us and 
by the farmers. 

Another thing I want to say in behalf of Purdue 
University. I want to thank the grain dealers for 
the help they gave us in the Wheat Improvement 
Train movement. You remember a committee was 
appointed at the summer meeting to co-operate with 
us in the publication of campaign literature and to 
advertise that movement, and a large number of the 
grain dealers made contributions. The Pennsylva- 
nia R. R. ran a train for fifteen days free over lines 
in this state, enabling us to meet 20,000 farmers. As 
a result, with your co-operation, we were able to 
distribute 100,000 of the No. 23 circular. It is gen- 
erally expressed that that circular was the best 
piece of literature along this line that was ever 
published in the United States. We believe we have 
done a great thing for the wheat growers. Some of 
the other railroads have become interested, and 
are going to take up and follow the Pennsylvania 
R. R.’s example in this movement of “improvement 
trains.” 

My subject, “Shrinkage in Corn,’ was, I suppose, 
given to me with the intention of getting an ex- 
planation why our corn yield this year was 39% 
bushels per acre when it was 40 last year. I do not 
believe that the average yield of Indiana was 3914; 
but we are glad to take that average from the Gov- 
ernment and to know that we stand at the head of 
the Western states. 

There has never been a time—in the past five 
years that I have been in the state, at least—that 
we have had such serious seed corn trouble con- 
fronting us. There is no other way out of it but 
to face the situation. Some of the farmers say we 
will buy our seed corn from other states, but the 
other states are no better off than we are in this 
particular; and there is only one way for us to do, 
and that is to test every ear of corn that is planted 
this year. It means that every ear of corn should 
be tested individually. 

I am here to insist on the grain dealers endeavor- 
{ng to have every ear of corn tested before it is 
planted this year. It only runs fourteen ears to the 
acre when planted. Each ear of corn that is planted 
this spring will bear five bushels next fall. This 
five bushels will bring $2.50. If you plant a dead ear 
of corn you lose $2.50. If we work all day and only 
discover six or eight bad ears of corn, you can 
figure for yourself what that will mean to. the 
farmer. Testing our corn means a larger yield of 
corn; it means prosperity to the country. 

The following charts show from the standpoint 
of moisture what the shrinkage of corn is at the 
various stations during the year: 

Per cent of shrinkage of ear corn in Iowa Station: 


Crib Dec. Mch. June Sept. 
Tg bianca eae 10.5 16.2 19.4 
2 2.3 14.1 20.9 . 


Per cent of shrinkage of ear corn in Illinois Sta- 
tion—data for first year: 


Crib Dec. March June Sept. 
Sibley first trial...... .2 5.2 TN, 19.0 
Second. trial Te ettem 2.1 2.2 8.0 12.3 
Urbana first trial.... 3.2 6.9 17.9 19.8 
Second trial ......... 5.5 8.5 14.2 15.2 
Data for second year, including first year: 
Sibley first -trial..... 19.6 7.6 19.1 20.5 
Urbana second trial..19.7 8.4 20.3 20.7 


Per cent of shrinkage of ear corn in Kansas Sta- 
tions sz 


Months Loss in weight 

Date of after White Yellow Mixed 

Weighing Cribbing Corn Corn Corn Aver. 
TGS wee is teas ole 4 2.82 3.86 3.09 3.28 
SANTA Se sees tere’ 6 5.27 6.70 3.50 5.15 
JUNC k= eaets 8 7.26 8.45 - 4.69 6.80 
NAAT Eee ae alts are 10 6.72 10.10 5.50 7.44 
Oct wee ah aes 12 8.48 AGP 6.18 8.62 


There is one point that I would like to bring out. 
It is always a question with the farmer whether he 
will get more for his corn in December than by wait- 
ing until May. It is my opinion that the farmer 
will make money by selling his corn in December. 
In May he is usually busy with other things; and 
when he considers the shrinkage during the year 
and the fact that he can deliver his corn to better 
advantage in December, when he has nothing much 
to do, I think he is making money by delivering his 
corn in December. 


Following Prof. Christie’s address the session was 
adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 

The afternoon’ session opened with an address on 
“Good Roads” by Clarence A. Kenyon, of Indian- 
apolis. 

This was followed by a paper on the ‘Landlords’ 
Lien Law” by Hon. E. H. Wolcott of Marion, Ind. 

A CRITICISM AND A PROTEST. 

A. F. Files of Evansville read the following paper 
on the subject, “Some Bad Rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission”: 


Prior to 1887 there had been no legislation by Con- 
gress dealing directly with the matter of interstate 
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commerce, although clear back at the formative 
period of the Government, at the close of the Revo- 
lution, wise statesmen foresaw that this would be 
one of the important questions of public policy and 
control. Alexander Hamilton, in one of his ‘“Weder- 
alist’”’ letters, advocating a strong central union, 
rather than a loose federation of states, as proposed 
by some, urged that exchange of business between 
citizens of different states would produce conditions 
that must be tempered and controlled by laws ap- 
plicable ‘alike to all localities; state legislatures in 
passing their laws would be influenced by local con- 
ditions and prejudices, and would frequently be in 
direct conflict with each other, and trafficking would 
thus be made difficult and expensive. These princi- 
ples, set forth by probably the keenest mind of the 
time, must have been self-evident; and no one would 
hardly suppose that after one hundred and twenty- 
five years’ experience, with a most remarkably de- 
veloped interstate traffic, even a mild form of the 
very conditions predicted could be pointed out as ex- 
isting under recently passed laws; yet, such’ is the 
case. We have, under state law, a two-cent passen- 
ger fare in Indiana and a similar law in Ohio; but if 
you buy a ticket from a point in Indiana to a point 
in Ohio, you are charged approximately two and 
one-half cents per mile for the entire distance; and 
neither state is able to enforce its law on such 
through business. However, this is an attempt to 
control rates, and the states have gone farther than 
the general Government has permitted itself to be 
led, up to this time. 

The one thing that has placed American citizen- 
ship on a plane above the citizenship of any other 
country on the globe is the guaranty of equality of 
every citizen with every other citizen in the pursuit 
of happiness. By the pursuit of happiness is im- 
plied the carrying on of any legitimate effort he 
may choose to secure a livelihood and accumulate a 
competence for himself and those who may be de- 
pendent upon him. So vital to our National exist- 
ence is this principle that all laws, directly or in- 
directly, converge to it, and new laws are enacted 
as the cupidity of individuals or corporations may 
create their need; and with all our twentieth-cen- 
tury education and talk of Golden Rule and Brother- 
ly Love and Socialism, this same ecupidity is very 
much in evidence. 

So it is not surprising that as the railroads de- 
veloped and business assumed greater proportions, 
the matter of rebates and preferential rates in favor 
of large shippers, or special rates to beat competi- 
tors, became acknowledged facts. So general did 
these discriminative concessions become as to cause 
consternation among the smaller tradesmen who 
could not meet the competition of their more fa- 
vored brethren. This resulted in agitation for Con- 
gressional action. which became so strong as to 
erystallize in 1886 in the Cullom committee. After 
much investigation, this committee brought in a 
lengthy report which has been epitomized in one 
sentence, as follows: ‘Unjust discrimination is the 
chief cause of complaint against the management 
of railroads in the conduct of business and gives 
rise to much of the pressure upon Congress for reg- 
ulating legislation.” Resultant upon these investi- 
gations the Interstate Commerce Act. was passed, 
becoming effective April 3, 1887. Under its provision 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was created, 
consisting of five members who must sever connec- 
ee with all other business while on its member- 
ship. A 

So very essential to the princivles of American- 
ism is deemed the ‘‘Pursuit of Happiness,” or the 
making of a livelihood, that the utmost freedom of 
initiative is granted individuals or companies of in- 
dividuals. within legitimate bounds. Hence it was 
that the Act of 1887 gave the Commission it created 
very’ little actual authority, but made it rather a 
committee of investigation. with power of recom- 
mendation only. As the Commission grew older, 
the absolute necessity for more power was shown; 
and the original law has been changed from time 
to time, until now the word of the Commission 
amounts practically to law in almost everything but 
rate making. 

There can be no question as to the necessity for 
the law. nor as to the good accomplished by the 
Commission. Conditions that made the Standard 
Oil Company what it is, and enabled it to kill com- 
petition. would be impossible now. The control of 
the grain business on a. line of railroad by one firm 


is not heard of now. But with the great amount of. 


good it has done, and the multitude of cases it has 
had to decide. it is not surprising that the human 
side of the Commission should anpear once in a 
while, and had ruling develop. Some of these I 
have in mind and will call attention to now. 

On May 10, 1910. the Commission handed down 
the following ruling, made in regard to claims for 
drayage expense incurred at delivery point on ac- 
count of misrouting: s 

“Tt is the duty of a carrier to make delivery in 
accordance with routing instructions. When such 
routing instructions have not been followed and de- 
livery is tendered at another terminal than that 
designated. it remains the duty of the delivering 
carrier to make delivery at the terminal designated 
in routine instructions, either by switching move- 
ment or by carting. In either event the additional 
cost to the delivering carrier must be paid in whole 
by the carrier guilty of misrouting. In case the 
carrier delivers to the designated terminal by wagon 
or dray, it must employ for such service facilities 
owned or contracted for by it and may not make 
allowance to the shipper for such service. The 
Commission will exercise jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages as against the carrier guilty of misrouting to 
the extent of the additional cost thus imposed on 
the delivering carrier. 

“In other words. if a carrier does not make deliv- 
erv shown in the bill of lading, the consignee should 
refuse to accept the shipment and insist upon de- 


livery by the carrier, either by switching or carting. 
A consignee may not accept delivery at a point 
other than that specified and do its own draying or 
hire it done and secure from the Commission an 
order for reparation for drayage from the point 
delivery was accepted.” : : 

Now let us observe this decision put into practice. 
In another place I referred to a claim that had been 
turned down by the P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. under this 
ruling. Two cars of corn were billed from Indianap- 
olis to Midway, Ky., routed via Southern Railway 
from Louisville. The bills of lading calling for this 
routing were duly signed at the Division Freight 
Office of the P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. in Indianapolis, 
as was customarily done on grain consigned out of 
Indianapolis. Nothwithstanding the routing was 
specifically Southern Railway from Louisville, the 
cars arrived at Midway by the L. & N. Railway. 
As is very commonly the case in the distillery region 
of Kentucky, the receiver had no storage room and 
carried no surplus on hand, depending on receiving 
his supplies from day to day as needed. He had to 
have the corn at once or close down the distillery, 
which means considerably more than the mere toot- 
ing of a whistle to inform the employes that the 
engine is going to stop. Consequently he hired 
wagons and handled the corn, which is what any 
one, even possibly an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, would have done under the same cireum- 
stances. Then he made claim on the shipper for 
the cartage, amounting to $10 per car, which was 
not exhorbitant, and which was paid without ques- 
tion. The shipper filed claim against the contract- 
ing railroad, with result noted above. 


Now, let us see what he should have done and 
what would have happened had he done so. Ac- 
cording to the ruling. he should have disregarded 
conditions at his distillery and refused the corn on 
account of misrouting. The agent would have re- 
fused to make delivery by dray or switch because 
all his papers were straight, even though the Dill 
of lading to be surrendered showed other routing 
specified. His supporters at Louisville would have 
refused to authorize cartage or switching because 
the transfer to them from the initiating carrier 
was without indication of error. The Pan Handle 
agent at Louisville could not authorize other than 
L. & N. delivery, because his billing showed that 
routing; so he would refer it back to Indianapolis, 
where all records showed L. &. N. until finally the 
written shipping order would be dug up; and after 
usual amount of red tape and inquiry it would have 
been decided to make delivery by least expensive 
method. Having decided to make the delivery author- 
ization would have gone to the L. & N. officials at 
Louisville and through them to the agent at Mid- 
way. \ 

Can any of you gentlemen. who has had experi- 
ence in dealing with railroads. imagine the accom- 
plishment of all this in less than a week, or more 
than likely, two weeks? 


Now why all this. with its consequent entailment 
of damage to the distiller? The obiect.sought to be 
attained by this ruling is undoubtedly the stopping 
of a loophole for a possible rebating. For instance, 
if these claims were allowed. say on shinments to 
Midway, the Southern Railwav might enter into a 
secret arrangement whereby it would pay claims 
for cartage in excess of the actual cost of the cart- 
age, which would really amount to a cut in the 
freight rate. This would be considered rebating, 
and is fully covered by laws already in existence— 
and very effective laws, too, when we consider the 
heavy penalty applied in cases against railroads 
when rebating has been proven. The L. & N. Raijl- 
way at Louisville only recently had a taste of it, 


_that cost them $10.000. and the possibilities of pun- 


ishment for violation of this law were very strongly 


imnressed upon the minds of the nublie bv the five-_ 


million-dollar fine imvosed on the Standard Oil Com- 
vany in Judge Landis’ court at Chicago a year or 
two ago. With these cases in view the percentage 
of nossible violations. if the matter covered by this 
ruling were left onen, is so infinitesimal as to really 
make the ruling anpnear amusing if it were not for 
the fact that it might have such a disastrous bear- 
ine upon actual business. 

Now. it is not the intention of anv law to harass 
legitimate business in any way; and it is the con- 
tention of every one who has had this matter 
brought to his attention that the Commission. in 
making this ruling. has established something that 
is a menace to business rather than a protection. 
Jt would be much more within the limit and intent 
of good government to ston the rebating by pun- 
ishment. in the very limited number of cases that 
might be shown, rather than to put a hindering 
ruling uvon the total volume of business thus af- 
fected. Tt would be just as legitimate for the law 
to comnel farmers tn build burglar-proof barns in 
order that horses might not be stolen rather than 
to allow them to continue to build practical hous- 
ings for their stock and trust to law enforcements 
to ston the horse stealing. 7 

Not only is this ruling contrary to the spirit and 
intent of good American law, but in its application 
it is even worse. Had the matter been of sufficient 
importance to have required action by Congress, 
there would have been due discussion in committee 
and finally on the floors of the Senate and House: 
and, upon its final passage, a date ahead would 
have been set for it to become effective, and those 
interested would thus have had due notice and 
could have governed themselves accordingly. Not 
so with ‘this ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Here we are told that on May 10, 
1910. Opinion No. 1065 was handed down in the case 
of Crosby & Myers versus Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany. Now, how many here ever heard of this rul- 
ing before today? Not even the division freight 
office of the Pan Handle Railroad at Indianapolis 
knew of it, and only found it out when their attor- 
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ney. at Pittsburg, who is paid, among other things, 
to watch Commission’s decisions, told them about it. 

Yet this ruling was not only promulgated without 
a fair hearing being given the shipping public, but 
it was made active—when? No one knows when, 
not even the august Commissioners themselves. No 
claim of this kind seems to date far enough back 
that it is not stopped by the ruling. The shipment 
to Midway was made three months before the ruling 
of the Commission. Secretary Mosely writes that 
more than 150 of these claims have come before the 
Commission since the ruling was made. He does 
not say how many prosecutions for rebating re- 
sulted, and it is not likely that a single case showed 
evidence of intent to defraud or cut rates. A cus- 
tom in practice so long as to become, practically 
law between shipper and carrier is declared nefari- 
ous without notice to either interested party, all 
because of a rebate nightmare that happened to 
float before the eyes of the Commission. 

I contend that the ruling is bad and contrary to 
the spirit of American jurisprudence, and would not 
stand the test of the courts. 

On February ist, the grain trade will be confronted 
by a new set of Transit Rules promulgated by the 
Central Freight Association to bring the reshipping 
of grain at transfer points within the metes and 
bounds of another ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that indicates the extent of the 
rebate hallucination under which that body is labor- 
ing. After that date, white corn must be reshipped 
for white corn; mixed corn for mixed; yellow corn 
for yellow, and so on clear through the line of 
cereals. How under the sun any one, even with the 
microscopical eyes of an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, can see a loophole for rebating in the 
shipping of corn for corn, wheat for wheat, or oats 
for oats, “regardless of sex, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” is more than I can imagine. There 
might be some reason to require corn for corn, or 
oats for oats, but to require white corn for white 
corn, yellow for yellow, or mixed for mixed, seems 
to me to be the limit of picayunish exaction. It is 
akin to cutting a man’s arm off to preclude the pos- 
sibility of his getting a sliver in the finger at some 
time in the future. 

Again, the likelihood of rebating or rate favor- 
itism, even if corn is transferred for corn without 
regard to peculiarity of color, is so limited, under a 
strenuous legal espionage, as to make ridiculous a 
ruling that accomplishes nothing more than to make 
itself a hindrance to legitimate business. It reminds 
one of the scribes of the Ancient Jewish Church 
who, not content with the simple proscription that 
all could understand, “Thou shalt not labor on the 
seventh day,” classified the labor that might not be 
done on the seventh day into thirty-nine kinds, and 
then spent so much of their time sub-dividing each 
of the thirty-nine sub-divisions that they overlooked 
that other great law, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ and per- 
mitted the murder of the only perfect and good 
Man known to religion. The absurdity of a learned 
and expensive section of the administrative branch 
of a great Government spending its time on such a 
useless triviality as this becomes more glaring when 
you pick up a railroad tariff issued under the sanc- 
tion of the Commission, which says, in practically 
so many words, that a car of corn from Decatur, 
Ill., transferred at Indianapolis, shall be charged 
two cents per hundred more reshipped to Atlanta. 
Ga., than the same car would have been charged by 
the same routing (through Indianapolis), transferred 
Yet, such a tariff does exist and exists 
by authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

This waste of time chasing a rebate bug-a-boo 
reminds one very much of the old Projector in the 
great Academy of Legado, so aptly described by 
Dean Swift in Gulliver’s Travels. The old man had 
spent “eight years upon a project of extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers, which were to be put 
in phials hermetically sealed, and let out to warm 
the air in raw, inclement summers.’”’ He could have 
kent much warmer sawing wood; besides, he was 
wasting a lot of cucumbers. 

This has been a naper of protest. I acknowledge 
it might have been listed on the program. “Files— 
Iconoclast.” You are tired with its length and its 
grumblings, but there is one other point that needs 
touching up, and, with your permission, I'll. take a 
shot at it. I refer to some points developed in the 
suit instituted by the Indiana Attorney-General 
against the Northeastern Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Let me read from the Indianapolis 
Star of Dec. 12, 1910: 

“In the complaint it is alleged that the defendants 
do an annual business of $3,000,000 and that through 
the combination the farmers in this section of In- 
diana have received $250,000 less each year for the 
past two years for, their products than would other- 
wise have been the case. It is alleged that the de- 
fendants own elevators and buildings valued at more 
than $1,000,000.” 


Now, good, wholesome anti-trust laws are as es- 
sential in these days of ‘‘grab’’ as is good, whole- 
scme railroad regulation; but anti-trust fanaticism 
is just as baleful as is picayunish commerce-com- 
missionism. T have been told that during a cam- 
paign not many years ago a candidate for state leg- 
islative honors boasted that if elected he would even 
up with certain grain dealers who were opposing 
his election, by fathering a law that would “bust 
the grain trust.” So much for the Indiana anti- 
trust law. 


Now, my protest is not against the law nor its 
enforcement. If the law is honest in its intent to 
stop. trade practices inimical to the welfare of the 
people in general and to the business interests de- 
pendent upon the patronage of the people in gen- 
eral, IT am sure no member of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association’ will do other than give it his 
most ardent support. On the other hand, if it is a 
Don Quixote fighting against the hallucinations of 
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a bewildered brain, the quicker it is repoaled the 
better. But, as I have just stated, my protest is sot 
against the law. It is against some of the state- 
ments in the bill of complaint of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, as published in the paper before me. 
Just one little bit of actual investigation would 
have shown him conclusively the impossibility of his 
assertion, that in two years the fifty-three dealers 
named as defendants had mulcted the farmers of 
that section out of $500,000. This is $5,000 per year 
for each dealer. I do not think figures have ever 
been compiled, but if they had been they would 
show an annual gross profit per dealer for the 
state of Indiana, or for that particular locality, if 
you please, far less than $5,000, to say nothing of 
that amount in addition to even the meagre living 
profit acknowledged to be due a dealer, even under 
is strictest interpretation of the Indiana anti-trust 
aw. , 
“Mulcted.’”” What does that mean? In plain Eng- 
lish, “stolen.’”” Who are the thieves? Let me read 
again: 

The majority of the defendants are from the most 
prominent citizens of the counties named. The de- 
fendants living in this city (Ft. Wayne) have the 
highest standing. Maurice Niezer, one of the num- 
ber, is vice-president of the German American Trust 
Company. C. S. Bash is a prominent politician and 
a director of the Hamilton National Bank; and his 
wife is also named. Isaac Weil is one of the biggest 
dealers in hides and wool in the country.” 

I might add John Studebaker of Bluffton; Ed. 
Wasmuth of Roanoke; Thomas Doan of Ossian from 
the fifty-three. No better citizens in the state; none 
squarer; none more honest. Yet these are the men 
who, the Attorney-General declares, are ‘‘mulcting”’ 
the farmers of northeastern Indiana. This on the 
strength of an allegation that shows on its very 
face lack of investigation of actual facts. 

The office of Attorney-General is a part of the 
judicial system of the state. I have always labored 
under the impression that the state judiciary was 
instituted for the protection of citizens of the state. 
I have heard it stated that no man is a criminal 
until crime has been proven against him. . State- 
ments like those I have read would be expected 
from a $5 petti-fogger of the old school; they are 
not worthy the Attorney-General of a great state. 
It is not right that criminal proceedings be insti- 
tuted against any citizens on first glance at floating 
evidence. It is not right that the Attorney-General 
of the state of Indiana should ,on a mere superficial 
investigation, brand fifty-three of her representative 
citizens as thieves and publish it by public crier to 
every hamiet within her borders. 

That, gentlemen, is my protest. 


S. W. Strong of Urbana, IIl., secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, made an address 
on the subject, “Advantage of a Claim Department,” 
in which he described fully and particularly the 
agreements reached by the Illinois association with 
a number of the leading roads of this state, as a 
result of which bona fide claims, properly attested, 
are promptly paid in full. 

E. W. Bassett of Indianapolis followed with a 
paper on “Commercial Ethics.” ; 

A motion made by John McCardle prevailed, 
which provided that every member of the Associa- 
tion should write to his representative in Congress 
urging the passage of the good roads bill. 

A. BH. Reynolds said he had been informed that a 
bill would be introduced in the Indiana legislature 
providing that 70 pounds of ear corn should be a 
bushel. . He moved that members write their repre- 
sentatives urging the passage of this bill, and thus 
secure a law which would be the same as prevails 
in other states. The motion carried; and the session 
then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION—MORNING, SECOND DAY. 


President Foresman called the Wednesday morn- 
ing session to order at 10 a. m. and introduced John 
¥. Courcier, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, who addressed the meeting on 
the subject, “The National Association.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
The address was an outline explanation of the 
detail work of the association.. Among many things 
he said: 


The board of directors have supervisors over the 
work of the association during the year. The con- 
stitution and by-laws may be amended by the board 
of directors subject to the approval of the members 
of the annual conventions. These directors are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and all matters 
coming up within their respective territories are 
referred to them. If anything comes up in Indiana, 
it is referred to Mr. Morrison, and so on through- 
out the list. 5 

The National Association has “the most complete 
set of trade rules in existence. I believe that if 
every grain dealer in Indiana, who is a member of 


this Association, could rise upon his feet and recite - 


from memory these trade rules, it would at once 
eliminate fully 60% of the trade difficulties that 
arise daily, IT have had in mind to offer some sort 
of an inducement to get some one to start a move- 
ment to memorize these rules. 

We intend to increase the membership of the Na- 
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tional Association and have employed Mr. Riley, 
whom you all know, to help us. He has the right 
sort of stuff in him for this work. We are not seek- 
ing to reform anybody. We merely want to bring 
together the grain men of the country who will do 
what they agree to do. 

At the last session the House of Representatives 
passed a bill to provide for the regulation of the 
issuing of bills of lading. The bill has been thor- 
oughly considered by the National Association and 
was endorsed by the last annual convention. All 
members are therefore urged to write their U. S. 
Senators, requesting the passage of House Bill 17267. 
In this connection I would say that it was the Na- 
tional Association that laid before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the information that was 
directly responsible for the indefinite postponement 
of the 20% bill of lading. 

The National Association has stood for uniform 
demurrage rules. I had the honor myself to repre- 
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-sent the National Association at Washington last 


year and there propose a number of amendments 
which were embodied in the final rules. Upon re- 
ceipts of notice of the hearing, we sent a letter to 
all our members requesting suggestions. The sug- 
gestions I took with me to Washington were the, 
identical suggestions received from our members. 

The subject, uniform grades, has been talked about 
year after year until it has almost become a chest- 
nut with some of us. All have pronounced it a good 
thing, and yet there is some opposition among grain 
dealers. I have a letter from a large grain handler, 
in which it is admitted that much of his corn is 
certificated without being tested for moisture con- 
tent. Prosecution under the pure food law awaits 
the man who becomes a party,.to false certification. 
It is up to you to take a hand in this thing and try 
to get at the throat of the opposition. If the grain 
dealers of this country want uniform grades, they 
can have them, but persistence will be the price. 
If grain men do not want uniform grades, let them 
say so and we will quit hammering; but until we 
receive orders to stop, we will go ahead. - 

If any one shall have anything unkind to say of. 
the National Association, or of any association, or 
shall ask questions for which some may fail to find 
ready and satisfactory answer, just write me and 
I will put it up to somebody who knows. There will 
always be an answer and the answer will always 
be good. 


A paper prepared by Hon. J. D. Myers of Worth- 
ington, Ind., on the subject, “Sixty-eight-Pound 
Corn per Bushel—Injustice of the Indiana Law in 
Comparison with Other States,’ was read by E. K. 
Sowash. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

O. J. Thompson, chairman, read the report of the 

committee on resolutions as follows: 
Associations. 


Resolved, That it is the desire and recommenda- 
tion of this Association that all receivers, track 
buyers .and brokers doing a grain business in 
or for markets available to Indiana shippers shall 
maintain a membership in this or the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, for the following reasons: 

First. Because that will provide for enforced 
arbitration and settlement of trade differences 
through the instrumentalities of organizations in 
which mutuality of interest obtains. 

Second. Because the value of association spirit in 
every department of the grain trade is well under- 
stood, and that it should proceed on mutual lines is 
no longer a debatable question. 

Third. Because the man or company that merits 
our confidence and business does so wholly upon 
lines of complete reciprocity; and in that spirit we 
present this resolution, with the commendation of 
this and the National Associations, as honorable 
and effective agencies for the elevation of the grain 
trade and a means for the elimination of practices 
and methods that cannot be justified. 

Fourth. Because all receivers, track buyers, and 
brokers should contribute their reasonable and prop- 
er support, financial and otherwise, for the mainte- 
nance of the common cause, in which they are es- 
pecially interested and for whose protection much 
of the energies and revenues of the Association have 
always been expended. 

Indiana Ear Corn Law. 

Whereas, The laws of Indiana designate 68 pounds 
of ear corn to be taken as a bushel and the law in 
nearly all other states designates 70 pounds. per 
bushel; and 

Whereas, This irregularity in the number of pounds 
per bushel causes a vast amount of quibbling and 
misunderstanding, particularly along the borders of 
the state where the grain trade comes in competi- 
tion with dealers in the adjoining states taking 70 
pounds ner bushel; and : 

. Whereas, Uniformity in all rules and customs con- 
troling the grain business is to be desired; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Indiana grain dealers, in 
convention assembled, favor the amendment of the 
existing, law, making 70 pounds the legal bushel of 
ear corn in Indiana; and we recommend to the leg- 
islature now in session that such amendment be en- 
acted. 

Inspection of Grain. 

Whereas, This Association has always favored and 
insisted upon a uniform and fair inspection of grain 
in the terminal markets, and in pursuance of that 
policy has supported the National Association in its 
efforts to accomplish that purpose; and 

Whereas, The uniform classification has been ac- 
complished by the National Association without Fed- 
eral intervention; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of this 
Association that any pending legislation that has for 
its purpose Federal inspection of grain be post- 
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poned pending the universal adoption by the ex- 
changes of this country of the uniform [Rules for 
the] classification and inspection of grain, as pro- 
mulgated by the National Association; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we urge the National Association 
to further and persistent effort to accomplish the 
above purpose at the earliest possible date; and our 
representative to that Association is instructed to 
earnestly co-operate along that line. 

Constitutional Amendments. 

Resolved, That the Constitution be amended as 
follows: 

First: By adding to Section 5 of Article II, the 
following words: “Not in conflict with the laws of 
the United States or the state of Indiana.” 

Second: By striking out all of Sections 4, 5, 6 and 
7 of Article V. 

Resolved: That the By-laws be amended as fol- 
lows: By striking out all of Section 38, Article V. 


After a short address by Tom Morrison, in which 
he said he was glad to see such a good attendance 
and commended the work of the Association, the 
session was adjourned sine die. 


MID-WINTER NOTES. 
Fred W. Scholl and Wm. Christie hailed from 
Louisville, Ky. 
Michigan visitors were C. E. Noyes of Jackson 
and E. L. Wellman. of Grand Rapids. 
Fred W. Kennedy, Shelbyville, reported an un- 
usual interest in the Kennedy Car Liner. 


From Cincinnati—Dan J. Kallaher, W. R. McQuil- 
lan, H. N. Brown, R. Strong, A. C. and P. M. Gale, 


Toledo sent a delegation consisting of Fred W. 
Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co.; HE. L. Southworth of 
Southworth & Co., and Jesse Young of Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co. 

From Chicago there were R. W. Carder of W. A. 
Fraser Go.; Dean L. Moberly, with Sawers Grain 
Co.; P. S. Goodman, with Clement, Curtis & Co., 
L. B. Wilson. 

G. H. Baxter had on exhibition in the convention 
lobby a working model of the Fairbanks Automatic 
Grain Scale, manufactured by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. of Chicago. 

The Buffalo delegation embraced L. S. Churchill 
of the Churchill Grain and Seed Co.; F. G. Hein- 
miller of Alder Grain Co.; W. G. Heathfield; A. T. 
Ward of Townsend-Ward Co.; H. T. Burns of Hast- 
ern Grain Co. 

Visiting members were John F. Courcier, Toledo, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion; S. W. Strong, Urbana, Ill., secretary Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association; J. W. McCord, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, secretary Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; Chas. B. Riley, representative of Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association. 

Noted among the machinery men in attendance 
were: W. N. Goodman, Chicago, of Richardson 
Scale Co., New York City; A. S. Garman, with Hunt- 
ley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.-Y.; F. H. Morley, 
with Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; C.-E. Flora and W. McMillan, grain elevator 
builders of Indianapolis. 


The neighboring state of Illinois sent J. E. Col- 
lins of Garrett; H. C. Clark, Le Roy; B. O. Rudy, 
Paris; A. L. Stanfield, Edgar. 

Dealers in attendance were as follows: 


A. B. Hinshaw, ‘Nora; Francis F. Hinshaw, West- 
field; O. B. Clark, Hagerstown; H. H. Teeter, 
Hagerstown; E. Lee, A. Grove and W. W. Frank, 
Frankfort; H. L. Brown, Auburn; Fred W. Kennedy, 
Shelbyville; C. G. Egly, Berne; W. M. Doan, Ossian; 
Charles Sharp, McGrawsville; J. Rothrock, Center- 
ton; J. E. Hayes, Parker City; J. J. Reeder, Cam- 
den; A. P. Watkins; Lincoln; J. R. Stafford, Con- 
nersville; W. M. Patterson, Morestown; Martin 
Moore, Fountaintown; A. E. Reynolds, Crawfords- 
ville; Wm. Nading, Shelbyville; H. M. Brown, King- 


man; W. B. Foresman, Lafayette; G. O. Stauffer, 
Nappanee; N. O. Davis, Frankfort; E. E. Elliott, 
Muncie; J. F. Collins, Muncie; C. A. Ashpaugh, 


Frankfort; C. M. Cohee and C. W. Lee, Frankfort; 
T. B. Wilkinson, Knightstown; Fred B. Fox, Tipton; 
J. W. Waltz, New Palestine; Albert Boling, Adams; 
Cc. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; A. H. Flanagan, Craw- 
fordsville; J. A. McCowas, Fortville; Geo. P. Shoe- 
maker, Greensburg; W. M. Besley, Milroy; J. C. 
Batchelor, Sheepsville; E. P. Finch, Hillsboro; W. 
W. Alder, Lafayette; E. R. Moon, North Salem; 
M. L. Conley, Frankfort; C. W. Hinkler, Rushville; 
B. M. Hinkler, Delphi; John A. Rice, Frankfort; 
C. M. Barlow, Kokomo; HE. Hutchinson, Arlington; 
Chas..F. Naber, Fairmount; O. J. Thompson, Ko- 
komo; J. lL. Brower, Kokomo; A. Smith, Sheridan; 
W. J. Mercer, Spiceland; Thos. Bodine, Covington; 
J. L. Schalk, Anderson; Wm. Guyatt, Knox; Jos. 
and A. M, Willington, Anderson; A. F. Files, Evans- 
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ville; G. G. Durst, Tipton; J. P. Shoemaker, Dale- 
ville; D. C. Moore, Waynestown; J. F. Nolte, Aurora; 
H. H. Dean, Bluffton; Aaron Gardner, Cottage 
Grove; J. P. Ryan, Delphi; B. F. Crabbs,- Craw- 
fordsville; E. W. Phores, Tipton; A. B. Cohn, Frank- 
fort; Walter D. Wheeler and C. S, Reed, Tipton; 
S. D. Mead, Union; E. H. O’Leary, Otterbein; J. F. 
Drews, Ft. Wayne; J. W. Witt, Lebanon; C. Church, 
Marco; P. M. Blankership, Paragon; Leroy Wem- 
ston, Tipton; J: P. Allen, Sullivan; P. E. Goodrich, 
Winchester; W. B. Pratt, Frankfort; Geo. L. Arnold, 
Bluffton; W. E. Harting, Elwood; J. E. Hazbrigg, 
Cambridge City; H. C. Clark, Le Roy; A. A. Lane, 
Odon; T. J. Taylor, Elnora; H. W. Kress, Piqua, 
Ohio; H. D. Bailey, Wanatah; D. E. Studebaker, 


Bluffton; T. A. Morrison, Frankfort; W. O. Sum- 
mers, Ambia; Cary Jackson, Rushville; D,. Lesh, 
Markle; John Howell, Commack; W. B. Weeks, 


Peru; H. J. Moody, Pittsboro; F. J. Baird, Advance; 
E. K. Sowash, Middleton; Cloyd Loughry, Monti- 
cello; Robt. Alexander, Lafayette. 


{For the rerun levator aka ‘Grain Trade.'’5 
THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE: ITS 
USES AND ABUSES. 


Ill. 
: BY JULIAN KUNE. 

As stated in my last article, the Board had moved 
into its new quarters in the Newhouse Building on 
South Water Street while Julian S. Rumsey was its 
president; and the membership consisted of about 
four hundred, or thereabouts. The secretary was 
never sure of the exact number belonging to the 
Board, for, as he naively said in his annual report 
of 1860: “In giving the foregoing list of members we 
have to apologize to those whose names are omitted. 
There are so many names on the books of the 
Board of persons who have died, left the city, etc., 
that until arrearages are paid, we do not know who 
are willing to retain their membership.” In spite of 
the lack of system in the conduct of the corpora- 
tion’s business, that of the individual members pros- 
pered. The charter which the Legislature had re- 
cently granted the Board conferred upon it such 
powers and privileges that the members took it for 
granted the Board could run itself without the as- 
sistance of its members. 

Julian S. Rumsey, then at the head of one of the 
largest commission houses in Chicago, aside from 
being president of the Board, was prevailed upon 
by a very large majority of his fellow citizens to run 
for Mayor of the city, to which office he was subse- 
quently elected to succeed John Wentworth. 

The year 1860, as we all know, was politically one 
of the most noteworthy years in the annals of our 
country. The “Impending Crisis’ threatened to dis- 
rupt the fabric which the fathers of the Republic 
thought they had built on such sure and lasting 
foundations. Politics, as usually is the case, was 
the general occupation of the people all over the 
country, to the exclusion of business. The attention 
of the members of the Chicago Board of Trade was 
similarly engaged; so that the business of the Board, 
as well as that of the whole country, suffered more 
or less from political disturbances. The history of 
the Board up to the time I write about had always 
been that of patriotic men; so that it did not take 
much stirring up to arouse its higher patriotism in 
1860 and in the eventful four years following. No 
matter how earnestly the members of the Board 
may have been engaged during the sessions of the 
Board, they were always ready to interrupt their 
business in order to listen to the patriotic speeches 
and appeal of some noted statesman. There were 
many such occasions while the fate of our country 
was doubtfully hanging in the balance. There was 
hardly a politician belonging to any of the four 
political parties of that day who did not seek the 
honor of addressing the Chicago Board of Trade. 

During the early part of 1860, the political lean- 
ings! of the individual members of the Board were 
almost unknown, but as the year progressed and 
with it came the threatening clouds of a civil war, 
they became distinctly pronounced; and it may be 
stated that at the firing on Fort Sumter, the mem- 
bers, with but a few exceptions, were intensely pa- 
triotic and this fact portended the generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit which animated the Board of 
Trade during the struggle of the following four 
years. 

DEALINGS IN FUTURES. 


While I am not quite positive of the exact date 
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when dealings in futures were introduced into the 
business of the Chicago Board of Trade, I can say 
with almost a certainty that Benjamin P. Hutchin- 
son, or “Old Hutch,” as he was familiarly called by 
“the Boys,’ was one of the first, if not the very first, 
who introduced futures on the Board. To write up 
the Chicago Board of Trade without giving a sketch 
of Mr. B. P. Hutchinson’s doing and activities on 
the Board would be like writing up the eternal city 
of Rome without making any mention of the Holy 
Father, the Pope. 

B. P. Hutchinson, one of the most eccentric mem- 
bers of the Board during his life time, came to Chi- 
cago in 1859 from Milwaukee, where he had in- 
tended to settle when he came west. from Lynn, 
Mass. Mr. Hutchinson’s keen business perceptions 
induced him to make the change of domicile from 
Milwaukee to Chicago. Immediately on his arrival 
here he joined the Board of Trade, on paying five 
dollars, as he himself stated, for his initiation fee. 
There were no membership certificates in those days. 

Just about the time when Mr. Hutchinson joined, 
the Board had stepped out of its swaddling clothes, 
and with youthful vigor was climbing up to pros- 
perity. It has been truly said that the story of the 
growth of the Chicago Board of Trade is closely in- 
terlaced with the commerce of the West. To this 
might properly be added that the growth and pros- 
perity of the Chicago Board of Trade was closely 
interlaced with the development of the vast stretches 
of farming lands of the West. Before the era of the 
trans-continental railroads, only the northern half of 
the state of Illinois and the eastern part of Iowa and 
a small part of Indiana were tributary to the Chi- 
cago market, to which they hauled their products by 
wagon from farms a hundred miles and over distant. 
As the building of railroads advanced westward, in 
the same proportion were increased the receipts of 
grain and other farm products in Chicago, and with 
it of course came a largely increased business on 
the Board of Trade. It was no longer profitable nor 
practical to measure wheat or any other cereals by 
bushel measure, nor for the commission man to take 
the grain from the cars, bag it, and carry it on his 
back to his store or warehouse. The increased re- 
ceipts required new methods in handling it. 

Mr. Hutchinson was quick to see the necessity of 
spreading the increased receipts of grain over a 
larger space of time and of having the middleman 
and the capitalist help carry it instead of the farmer 
who was compelled to sell immediately after the 
grain was harvested. After having grasped this 
idea (which I am free to ascribe to a philanthropic 
motive on the part of Mr. Hutchinson), he intro- 
duced and developed the system of “future trading” 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“PIVE THOUSAND FOR MAY DELIVERY.” 

I can almost hear again the shrill voice of a lank 
and tall person calling out, while standing nearly in 
the center of the Board’s rooms in the Newhouse 
Building: “Here, boys, who will sell 5,000 bushels 
of corn for May delivery? I give 35 cents. Come 
on; if you don’t want to sell, I will sell at 35.” 
There he stood, this clean-shaven and younzish- 
looking man, for he was hardly over 35 years old, 
laying a foundation of a system of trading of whose 
future vastness he probably had no idea himself—a 
system of trading whose influence has made the 
farmer the richest and most independent individual 
in this country. Indirectly it affected favorably 
also producers of grain in other countries where the 
peasants are not absolutely kept in ignorance of 
what is going on in the world. We can see what a 
blighting effect the old system of marketing their 
farm products has on the peasants of Russia today, 
who are too poor to hold their wheat or corn for 
any length of time for better prices and therefore 
are compelled to sell whatever they have imme- 
diately after it is harvested, when prices are gen- 
erally at the lowest. The large estate holder, the 
Boyar, on the other hand, if he has noc the money, 
can borrow it and is thus enabled to hold his grain 
for higher prices, operating through his brokers at 
any of the corn exchanges of Europe. ) 

The speculator, who takes the risks of buying or 
selling for future delivery, takes the burden off the 
farmer’s shoulders and carries it himself; then why 
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shouldn’t he be entitled to the profits of his specu- 
lations, as well as have to bear the losses when the 
deal goes against him?- It is undoubtedly true that 
there are abuses and dishonest dealings connected 
with future dealings; so there are also in cash 
transactions, and for that very reason, boards of 
trade have been organized to mete out just punish- 
ment to those violating their regulations and rules, 
all of them being based on the principles of honesty 
and justice. During my forty years’ connection 
with the Chicago Board of Trade, I do not remem- 
ber one single instance where dishonest dealings 


_ were not reprimanded and the transgressors se- 


verely punished, either by being suspended or ex- 
pelled from the Board. I know that in two in- 
stances, men who had held high official positions 
were thus dealt with. Many cases punished by the 
Board of Trade would be either condoned or 
thrown out of court because of lack of positive 
evidence or legal technicalities. The Board, how- 
ever, disregarding the latter, expects its members 
to be like Caesar’s wife, “above suspicion.” It is 
only thus that the Board has become proverbial 
all over the world for its square and just dealings. 
But to return to Mr. Hutchinson. He soon gath- 
ered around him enough members to deal in fu- 


~ tures, not in corn alone but also in wheat, rye and 


provisions. He, however, gave his especial atten- 
tion to corn futures, in which he scored several 
successes. Personally I had no deals to settle with 
Mr. Hutchinson, as most of the time I spent on the 
Chicago Board of Trade was devoted to cash trans- 
actions, but I was repeatedly assured that Mr. 
thutchinson never exacted the last pound of flesh of 
those who were caught owing him. If they were 
financially disabled, he dismissed them with the 
warning, and a few oaths thrown in for seasoning, 


‘not to sell or not to buy, as the case might be, if 


they had not the money to do business with. 
THE CALL BOARD. 


The volume of future trading increased so rapidly 
that it was deemed necessary to start buying and 
selling grain and provisions outside of the exchange 
Tooms, in a room called “The Call Board.” ‘This 
room was situated in the alley opposite the Chamber 
of Commerce where the Board of Trade was holding 
its sessions. At this “Call Board” “Old Hutch” was 
the recognized Czar. He had long before abandoned 
trading in 5,000-bushel lots. His bids and offers 
were in 50,000- and 100,000-bushel lots. He never 
knew how he stood, whether he was long or short 
on the market, until after the close of the call, when 
his factotum, Charlie Singer, who put his trades 
down on a card, informed him. ; 

It was right here, in this reckless trading incited 
by the matchless Charlie Stiles, where one of the 
abuses may be pointed out. The Board has long 
since expressed its disapproval of such trading. 
The present calls at the close of the sessions are but 
mere dissolving shadows of the “Calls” in the 
*seventies; and, besides, they are authorized for an 
entirely different purpose. 

Mr. Hutchinson had many successful tussles with 
“the Boys,” until his time came, too, and he hied 
himself to New York, where he went into the second 
hand furniture business. Before that, however, he 
started a restaurant just opposite the present Board 
of Trade Building on the top floor of a building, 
where he personally waited on his customers, mostly 
members of the Board. He delighted in expatiating 
on the merits of his eatables, especially his pork and 
beans, which he prepared himself. His prices were 
low, for he did not take up the venture for the pur- 
pose of making money, but merely as the means of 
satisfying one of his many eccentric ideas. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that in spite of all 
his eccentricities he established one of the largest 
national banks in the West, the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of this city, of which he was president 
for some years. 


The Attorney-General of Minnesota has ruled that 


“members and employes of the State Board of Grain 


Appeals are not entitled to free railroad passes, that 
privilege being granted only to members of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


LESLIE ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


In the southern tier of townships of Ingham 


County, Mich., is the village of Leslie, where is lo-: 


cated the attractive elevator shown in the engrav- 
ing, owned by the Leslie Elevator Co., of which 
W. F. Prescott is manager. Being a “general 
utility” house, handling beans, grain and hay, to- 
gether with wool, potatoes and other farm products, 
as well as selling building materials and grinding 
feed, the warehouse section is considerably more 
extensive than the elevator proper, which is 44x32 
feet in size, giving a storage capacity of 20,000 
bushels, whereas the warehouse is 32x120 feet and 
three 12-ft. stories high. 

The machinery equipment includes three electric 
motors, one of 35 horsepower, one of 10 and one of 
3 horsepower. All of the machinery is run with 
these motors. They use a No. 89 Clipper Bean 
Cleaner, a No. 39 Clipper Grain Cleaner and a No. 
47 Clipper Seed Cleaner. Friction clutch pulleys 
are installed so that none of the machinery is: in 
motion except that which is in actual service. All 
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weighing bureau” for 30 days ending with February 
20, and they reported that while the directors are, 
as a principle, committed to the independent system, 
they are willing to meet the grain dealers in plan- 
ning up a bureau that will be mutually satisfactory. 
The committee also reported that it gave its promise 
to the board that if the independent system should 
be suspended the grain trade will co-operate in the 
work of devising a more satisfactory plan than the 
one suspended. 

A resolution was passed instructing the same com- 
mittee which has been negotiating with the board, of 
which committee F. F. Collins is the chairman and 
B. H. Wess, A. Gowling and H. L. Early are mem- 
bers, to continue the negotiations “for the creation 
of an independent weighing system.’ The commit- 
tee will, after it agrees with the board’s committee 
on the plans, report to the trade for its approval of 
the plan before it goes to the directors of the Cham- 
ber for adoption. 

At this meeting there was formed a permanent 
organization known as the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and the following directors elected: F. F. Col- 


PREMISES OF THE LESLIE ELEVATOR CO., LESLIN, MICH. 
A 


of the elevators are at rest when not in use. 
19-in. attrition mill is used for grinding feed. 


WEIGHING AT CINCINNATI. 


For the second time within a few years the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce has abandoned a 
well-deliberated effort to take over the weighing of 
hay and grain and issue official certificates of 
weights actually taken by its own weighmasters and 
guaranteed by the Chamber. The plan was published 
in these columns in the January number of this 
paper and went into effect on January 9. On the 
18th, at a “banquet and social event,’ held at the 
Grand Hotel, the grain and hay men decided to 
“balk” and to “go it alone,’ if the system were not 
abandoned. 

The system had not been working. The elevators 
refuse to give up their own weighers; and on one 
occasion on ’Change a personal encounter was but 
narrowly averted when a receiving company, that 
would not recognize the new order of things, at- 
tempted to have their own weights certified as “‘offi- 
cial,’ in the face of the refusal of the Chamber’s 
chief weigher to violate his orders not to weigh or 
certify the weights of any cars for elevator men who 
did their own weighing and would not recognize the 
official system. 

The banquet meeting was a protest, apparently, 
although no information was given out concerning 
it. A week later another meeting was held at the 
same place, and the papers announced it a “har- 
monious. -affair’—a “wonderful contrast to the 
other’—“harmony was contagious.” The committee 
appointed at the banquet of January 18 had asked 
only that the Chamber “suspend” the “independent 


lins, Dan Granger, Andrew Braun and Lyman Perin. 
The directors will elect their own officers. It is the 
intention of this new association, as soon as the 
weighing bureau troubles are out of the way, to take 
up some other abuses of the trade and thus remove 
the causes that have created the bickering and feel- 
ing in the trade in recent years. 

In the meantime “the old system” will obtain. 
Each warehouse will do its own weighing and the 
weights will be certified as “official Chamber of 
Commerce weights.” 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT CORN. 


Government estimates of thirty-one hundred 
twenty-one millions is not supported by state or 
private reports. From best information obtainable 
it can be safely assumed that the 1910 corn erop 
did not exceed twenty-nine hundred million bushels. 
Best authorities concede annual domestic consump- 
tion around twenty-seven hundred million. Avail- 
able for export, farm reserves at end of crop year, 
and commercial supplies, not to exceed two hundred 
millions. If exports reach maximum figures there 
will be no surplus carried over from this crop. 

Nothing in line of feedstuffs as cheap as corn; 
50-cent May corn means $18 per ton; 45 cents 
(present value of commercial grades) about $16 per 
ton. Compare these values with oats at $20 to $21; 
barley, $30 to $38; mill feeds, $22 to $25, and even 
hay is salable up to $20.—J. P. Griffin & Co. 


The Governor of Kansas says the state grain in- 
spection office has been “thoroughly renovated’’; 
but neither he nor his attorney-general seem to have 
found out “who took that $9,400.” 
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A Crop Improvement Conference, under the aus- 
pices of the Seed Improvement Committee of the 
Council of North American Grain Exchanges, was 
held at .ne Hotel La Salle on Wednesday, February 
8, the entire day being devoted to the Conference, 
which was in session, all told, about six hours. 

M. W. Cochrane of St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee, presided during the day. He opened the 


Conference by saying: a 
i ference, as you know, has been called to 
Fon wee and means to interest all cok eee So er 
in a National movement to obtain a larger yield o 
better grain. j ) 

We ote all of us convinced that it is immediately 
necessary to add to our National wéalth by getting 
more out of the soil. We have been carrying oe 
grain surplus, and a single crop failure would pu 
us on almost a famine basis. The United States is 
no longer considered in the feeding of other ee 
and we are rapidly drifting to the point where the 
balance of trade will be permanently against us. 
How are we going to regain the money spent by our 
tourists abroad and the interest on our bonds an 
the vast sums which are expended for diamonds an 
luxuries from every part of the world? When we 
look at the 10-acre plots of Europe and behold a 
larger yield than from a 40-acre American field, we 
feel that our millions of farmers are in reality not 
farmers at all, with the exception of here and there 
a man who is tilling the soil with thrift and intelli- 
gence;-yet we know that the great majority are still 
robbing the land and ane, less than half of the 

hich it is possible to raise. ; 

ae 1910 there eens two hundred million acres of 
wheat, corn and oats harvested in the United States. 
Our agricultural scientists tell us that we can in- 
crease any crop from four to ten bushels per acre 
in-a single season by seed selection and proper cul- 
tural methods. But we are not here to argue the 
desirability and the necessity of better methods; we 
must make some practical plans today whereby we 
can induce a better selection of seed before the 
planting of the next crop. ; 

The question today is, How can we co-operate with 

the agricultural colleges and with each other in put- 
ing our plans into immediate action? We have no 
time for long discussions. Hach man today present 
has a practical plan to suggest. We must erytallize 
these suggestions; and whatever we decide to do, 
let us all get in the game and push as hard as we 
can. ; 
The grain exchanges have undertaken this work 
because there seems to be no other organization 
willing to assume it. It is our endeavor to collect 
information of the activities in every direction in 
every state and in every vocation; and when we 
learn of a good thing in one section, we wish to 
multiply it by a thousand and carry the gospel of 
good seeding, crop rotation and fertilization into 
every county in the United States. We must get our 
heads together and plan some work for each of us 
to do, both as individuals and as associations. We 
must make plans which will include the work al- 
ready being done by thousands of willing workers, 
and we must lend a hand to help whenever and 
wherever we can find an opportunity. ‘The work 
already underway as will be shown by the report 
of our Secretary, is very gratifying and the possibil- 
ities when all the plans are put in operation can 
searcely be estimated. 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The committee had begun its work in October last 
tentatively by a meeting at Chicago. Mr. Bert Ball 
of St. Louis was then made secretary of the com- 
mittee, and Chairman Cochrane called on him for 
a report on what the committee had done during 


the past four months. 
Mr. Ball thereupon reported as follows: 


Pursuant to the open meeting of this committee 
held in October, the Secretary has corresponded with 
a large number of organizations not represented at 
that meeting, endeavoring to enlist them in the 
movement for better seed and better cultural meth- 
ods and inviting them to be present at this meeting 
of the Council. é 

The Secretary has also endeavored to obtain arti- 
cles for publication by those posted on the subject; 
to get in touch with the country elevators and grain 
buyers, asking them to report their seed condition 
to the state experimental stations; and to ask the 
country press to assist in locating good seed and 
encouraging a careful selection before planting. 
Committeemen appointed in each section were asked 
to suggest methods of beginning the work and many 
valuable ideas were received. 

The first meeting held under the auspices of this 
committee was in Baltimore, in charge of Mr. Vin- 
cent. A “Grain Improvement Day’’ was held in Des 
Moines, Iowa,-at the Iowa State Corn Exhibition, 
and the situation in that state thoroughly thrashed 
out. This meeting was in charge of our Committee- 
man, Mr. Geo. A. Wells. We know that various organ- 
izations in Iowa, headed by the bankers and commer- 
cial clubs and the Grain Dealers’ Association, are now 
making active campaign in the interest of the agron- 
omy and extension departments of the state college 
at Ames, and the governor and legislators have 
been invited to attend dinners and other meetings. 

A meeting was held during ‘‘Farmers’ Week” at 
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Columbia, Mo., and an address was made by the 
Secretary of this committee, explaining the move- 
ment for a larger yield of better grain, and asking 
the co-operation of the progressive farmers there 
present in arousing interest in each community, 
especially in the work of the Agricultural College 
and in-the preparation of their grain for market. A 
similar meeting was held in Lincoln, Nebr., where 
one session was devoted to grain improvement. 

The Colorado stockmen also invited a discussion 
of this subject at their annual dinner, and the pro- 
fessors of the Agricultural College were invited to 
be present and discuss the situation. The subject 
was introduced by Governor Shafroth; and Colorado 
has promised us a committeeman to help us carry 
the work into every part of that state. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis gave a 
dinner to representatives from the Agriculture Col- 
lege, devoting the entire evening to the subject of 
seed improvement. It was a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing and was covered fully by the press throughout 
the Northwest. A committee was appointed to ascer- 
tain at once the seed conditions at every station 
throughout the three states, and plans were made 
to supply seed wherever a deficiency is reported. 
All this is to be done before the sowing of the next 
crop. Minnesota is fully awake to the necessity of 
restoring that state to its former prominence in 
growing the finest quality of number one hard, 

We also had a day devoted to this subject at the 
National Corn Exposition at Columbus, and speak- 
ers of national prominence were very emphatic in 
their demand for more and better grain. 

Two very successful meetings were held in Lan- 
sing, Mich., at which we were represented and prac- 
tical plans are already underway. 

The Millers’ National Federation has been the first 
to respond and to put into operation some practical 
plans. The “Seed Grain Suggestions,’ which were 
rewritten by Prof. Wiancko of Purdue and which 
have been endorsed by the agronomists in most of 
the grain growing states, are to be reprinted in im- 
mense quantities, perhaps a million and a _ half 
copies, and a suitable quantity delivered to each 
local miller to be distributed to the farmers who call 
at the mill. The Federation is also getting out a 
circular asking the local miller to confer with the 
farmer regarding the seed. which he expects 
to plant for his next crop and asking the 
miller to put in cleaning machinery and thoroughly 
fan out the shriveled grain and weed seeds free of 
charge and wherever possible to grind the -screen- 
ings so that the weed seeds may be destroyed. Sev- 
eral other suggestions have also been made that the 
miller offer a premium for all grain of good quality 
which weighs more than a certain number of pounds 
per bushel. 

The seedsmen are already agitating an organiza- 
tion which will prevent the selling of impure varie- 
ties; and a plan has been suggested whereby each 


order will be certified that it is what it purports. 


to be—true to name—where it was grown and under 
what conditions. 
The railroads have signified their willingness to 


run agricultural trains in every territory every sea- , 


son, provided that the agricultural schools can fur- 
nish them with practical men. The ’Frisco Rail- 
road, in addition to running these trains, has offered 
a scholarship at the Agricultural College to one boy 
from each of forty-five counties through which their 
road runs, who will win first honors in the contest. 

The Commercial Club at Richmond, Ind., we un- 
derstand, is sending fifty boys to Purdue. The work 
which can be undertaken by every commercial club, 
of which there are more than 3,000 in the United 
States, alone should double the attendance at the 
agricultural schools. 

The Fort Smith Club is paying $100 a month to 
keep a man in the field in that vicinity. That man 
undertakes to superintend the planting and cultiva- 
tion of ten acres on as many farms as possible as 
an object lesson to the neighborhood. It is said that 
localities where such men are at work are already 
showing a decided increase. It has also been sug- 
gested that the commercial club in each community 
give a dinner, to which shall be invited representa- 
tives of all the different vocations to make local 
plans for seed:improvement days and farmers’ con- 
tests, to be worked in connection with the local 
press and all the other interests. 

The bankers are very active in this line and many 
of them as individuals are holding corn shows and 
other crop exhibitions in the bank. The bankers are 
among our strongest allies because they stand in a 
very close relationship to every farmer; and it is to 
their business interest, as well as to the interest of 
their community, to confer with every farmer and 
to induce ‘him to obtain a larger yield and thus be 
able to reduce his indebtedness each season. It has 
also been suggested that the bankers, who almost 
invariably own farm lands, in each community take 
active steps toward improving their own farming 
methods on their own land which will put into prac- 
tice what they preach. 

In many places the children of the public sehools 
are being taught how to distinguish weed seeds and 
how to eradicate them. They are also being taught 
how to germinate grain in a practical way and to 
take home their teachings and show the old folks 
just why it is that the seed they intend to plant 
should be more carefully selected. 

The manufacturers of cereals are spending a great 
deal of time and money in improving the quality of 
the grain in many localities. 

The manufacturers of agricultural implements are 
taking the lead in this movement, many of them 
now having in their employment a scientific agrono- 
mist who is teaching free to all the selection of seed, 
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the preparation of the seed bed, rotation of crops, 
including alfalfa, clover and other nitrogenous 
plants, and are demonstrating the use of improved 
farm machinery in order that the farmer can get 
more money for his work. 

The creameries and stockmen are working on the 
field and forage crops in order to get more butter- 
fat and more beef. ; 

The manufacturers of fertilizers are very sincere 
in their efforts to prevent unscrupulous persons from 
selling worthless material. ; 

Several states have breeders’ associations, who 
work along scientific lines and are carrying the 
good seed propaganda into every locality and are 
proving that plants can be bred just the same as 
live stock. 

The grain dealers’ associations are doing every- 
thing in their power toward the distribution of good 
seed and are advocating a graded price at the coun- 
try elevator, the same as is given for the grain upon 
the tables of the grain exchanges. Farmers’ Insti- 
tute workers are forming farmers’ clubs, especially 
for the young men, in various parts of the country 
and the work of boys’ corn clubs is bringing results 
in every state. 

The press of the country, including city and rural 
newspapers, agricultural and trade papers, and the 
patent insides are eager to obtain short articles, well 
written, which will help the work. Since the begin- 
ning of this work we have clipped and placed on file 
hundreds of such articles. ‘| 

This committee intends to send speakers to all 
conventions of all kinds and are asking for a place 
on every programme, in order to explain this move- 
ment and to obtain widespread co-operation of all 
lines of business. 

These few instances will give a faint idea of the 
scope of this work and we have speakers on all of 
these subjects who will show what has been done 
and what can be done by the co-operation of us all. 

It is desired at this meeting to select the best 
plans which can be suggested to appoint a commit- 
teeman to represent each vocation and to enlarge 
the general committee so that the most practical 
man may represent each state. 

Missouri has already begun to tabulate the activi- 
ties in that state on a county map, and it is desired 
that each agricultural college shall do likewise, in 
order that a comprehensive idea may be formed of 
the progress of every line of endeavor in every state. 
Nothing will be attempted in any state which does 
not first receive the heary commendation and ap- 
proval of the state agricultural station. We hope 
in this way to arouse public enthusiasm which will 
obtain a sufficient appropriation in each state to 
carry on any work which this organization under- 
takes to accomplish. 

While this seems at first glance to be a gigantic 
task, which, no doubt, it is, we feel that everything 
mentioned is entirely practical and that the value of 
this committee will be in classifying all of this in- 
formation and furnishing suggestions to the various 
interests which are so eager to help. 

It must not be understood that the intelligent 
farmers of the United States are not fully alive to 
this situation. We can count the best farmers by. 
the hundreds of thousands; but we must go after 
the millions still unreached, to show that farming 
is a serious business and that it must be done on 
business principles if farmers wish to make money; 
that the time will come when every man will be held 
accountable for his soil and that he must restore as 
much fertility as he removes and add a little for 
posterity. 

The very fact that this committee has been in 
practical existence for only about four months 
proves by the overwhelming response to our in- 
quiries that the time is ripe to conduct this cam- 
paign; and we feel that the results will show in an 
increased yield of every crop and the longer we 
keep at it the larger will be the returns. 

We ask for your earnest co-operation. 


Prof. Demaree of the Agricultural College of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., was ithe first speaker. In speaking of 
the greater yields in Hurope compared with ours, he 
reminded the Conference that there they farm small 
plots by peasants. Americans will not consent that 
the farmer be degrated toa peasant. (Applause.) We 
will do better than they can in Europe when we 
get at it. For betterment there comes, first, the 
agricultural colleges, which are doing a great work. 
In Missouri three years ago the Agricultural Col- 
lege was /housed on the sixth floor of a small old 
building: now there is a $100,000 building; but it is 
full and running over with 400 long course and 300 
short course pupils; and we need some one behind 
the legislature to boost so we can get more room. 
When “Farmers’ Week” comes there are 1,300 farm- 
ers to house where the space is crowded with 700 
students. The farmers are eager to get upon a sci- 
entific basis; but it will take a very large sum of 
money ‘to reach all farmers who need to be reached; 
and the money must be had through the legislature. 

(2) The stations are testing out old and breeding 
new strains of seed with good results, some strains 
of wheat having added 25 per cent to the acreage 
yield. Missouri has added fifteen new varieties, all 
promising. And yet our agronomy department is 
run on $3,000 a year, paid by the U. S. Government. 

(8) The extension department is the means of 
getting in touch with the farmer; but the funds to 
extend the werk are so small and the men so few, 


importing wheat, corn and oats heavily. 


f ‘ing the stations and they stop there. 
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because the professors who go out have to neglect 
classes in order to do so. Here again it is up to the 
legislature. z} 

(4) The farmers are willing to take all the in- 
struction you can give them; they are alive to this 
work; they know now the value of principles and 
are ready to learn the practice. We must reach 
them in their homes. 

(5) The commercial interests are just beginning 
to find out what the value to them is in this work; 
and they too have taken hold, but in a hit and miss 
fashion that is not all it should be. So the first 
thing to do is to study the needs of the farmer and 
engage his confidence by co-operating with him; 
and the farmer does not have confidence in the city 
man. 

(5) In the matter of distributing seed, we list the 
growers and publish their names, but this does not 
seem to get good seed to the masses of those who 
need it. 

So this organization of the Council can help the 
station work and can help secure a distribution of 
good seed by interesting the grain dealers and mill- 
ers in that work. You can add to the interest in 
station work among those classes; but to be entirely 
successful you must come into sympathetic contact 
with the farmer—not try to interest him at long 
range, for that won’t succeed. 

AS IT IS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. L. Burgess of the college at Raleigh, N. C.; was 
introduced, who explained that that state is inter- 
ested in more and better grain because it has been 
North 
Carolina has through its water power become a 
great manufacturing state, and eats up all it grows 
‘and more, too; so our slogan is ‘‘More grain”; and I 
‘am there today to find out how we can get it. 

North Carolina has done pretty well—45 bus. of 
wheac and 226 bus. of corn to the acre; but of 
course these yields are extraordinary and due to 
fertility and not to seed. 

North Carolina ‘has a State Board of Agriculture 
and a college; but when the expense comes up to 
the legislators they say the Government is support- 
The agronomy 
department is supported by the state, spending near- 
ly $10,000; but the contributions of help from the 
Government prevent the appropriation of the needed 
money by the state. 

How can we get in touch with the farmer? He 
doesn’t read much; and we can reach the poor 
farmer only by demonstration. So there are or will 
be one or more experimental farms in each county. 
These are asked for by the county commissioners, 
who pay for the seed and fertilizer—about $50 per 
county—and the farmer who contributes the land 
does the work under directions and gets the crop. 
These plots of an acre each are located on main 
highways near the county seat, where they must be 
seen by all who go to town. These farms have been 
of visible value; and sooner or later they will be 
located in every county; but just at present, owing 
to lack of funds, only 60 of the 98 counties have the 
experimental farms. 

\ AS IT IS IN MISSOURI. 

S. M. Jordan of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture ttalked to the question, ‘‘How to Get at 
the Farmer.” He said, substantially: 


It occurs to me that one of the most important 
things we can do today is to recognize the fact that 
the time is ready to do something. There never was 
a time in the history of the country when the farm- 
er was in such a receptive mood for getting ideas 
on scientific agriculture as he is today; and I believe 
it is to the interest of every business concern in 
this country to see that he gets something on scien- 
tific agriculture. The business world is recognizing 
that more rapidly, perhaps, than he is; but to give 
you some notions, just some little idea, as to wheth- 
er the farmer is in a receptive mood or not, let me 
say that in my work in. Missouri since the first of 
last July, up to the present time, I have delivered 
above 200 addresses to Missouri farmers. The aver- 
age attendance has been 220 at each audience. Last 
week and two days of the week before, I talked to 
aboue 7,000 people. I expect to talk to somewhere 
near 100,000 between now and the first of next 
September. A few years ago this was not true, 
but today the farmer is ready to listen to methods 
that he knows are going to be beneficial. The time 
has come when he simply must listen. 

Neither the needs nor the results for better farm 
work need to be discussed before the gentlemen 


assembled here, since all should be familiar with. 


the facts; and being aware of the facts and condi- 
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tions should lead to methods of largely correcting 
the evils that do exist. 

In the first place, this organization, if it expects 
the response it desires from the farmers, must se- 
cure the farmers’ confidence, which it does not now 
have. He has largely failed to discover anything 
you do that looks to his welfare, but your entire 
operations he thinks point to your own pocketbook 
at the expense of his. It thus appears that from the 
state of things your first thing to do is to “make 
good” in his opinion. 

He thinks the action of these exchanges are al- 
most entirely responsible for market fluctuations, 
and no one is better aware than the farmer that it 
is these fluctuations that hurt him the worst. He 
knows that the price that is too high is just about 
as disastrous to him as the price that is too low. 
Both stimulate buying and selling at the wrong 
time. In support of his contention he quotes corn 
and hogs in 1907. It is a fact that farmers knocked 
the little pigs in the head as soon as born, for every 
pound of corn a hog ate that year lost the farmer 
money. 

In support of his contention.he also quotes con- 
dition in Missouri on the 1910 corn crop. He says 
he plowed almost a million acres more for corn in 
1910 than he plowed in 1909. He cultivated almost a 
million acres more, he worked more days in the 
heat and the cold, the dust and the mud, to husk 
60 million more bushels than he husked in 1909. 
Then when he sells you his 1910 crop you pay him 
$7,000,000 less for it than you paid him for his small- 
er crop of 1909. He says he has not produced a 
surplus of corn, but that the cause is due to the 
exchanges in depressing both the grain and money 
markets. He thinks he cannot hope that the ex- 
changes will ever endeavor to secure for him a uni- 
form market, for their life blood depends upon that 
fluctuation. The dealer in futures would not deal 
in futures unless there was at least a prospect of 
fluctuations. I will say that it is the steady uniform 
market that puts the cash into the farmers’ pockets. 
He could then know what and when to buy or sell. 

An example of the steady market is well shown 
in the Pacific coast fruit growers’ organization. 
Prior to the formation of that association the mar- 
kets were high at one point and low at another; 
one market over-stocked, another short. This was 
purposely done by the speculator in these fruits. 
The grower got a low price—too low to let him pay 
for his farm, and the consumer paid sometimes less 
but more often more than now. Since this organ- 
ization has been in control the grower has _ been 
paid the best price he ever knew, the market has 
been kept steady, and the consumer has been regu- 
larly supplied with the best fruit he has ever had, 
at a uniform and reasonable price. It thus occurs 
that the steady market is the first desirable thing. 

The next great thing that needs doing is the pro- 
duction of better seed, and ahead of this must be 
the holding-up of the soil’s fertility, and resorting 
to commercial fertilizers alone to hold this fertility 
will not do. Manures cannot be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to do this, hence the general intro- 
duction of the use of leguminous plants. This work 
can be best done together with methods of seed im- 
provement, by colleges of agriculture, but these 
institutions are handicapped in this work on account 
of a lack of funds. 

Now, you gentlemen can be of great value in see- 
ing to it that these institutions are given better 
support. After this is done, means of seed distribu- 
tion must follow. Men who now have seed for 
sale are asking for a market. Men who want it 
cannot find it. Each year Missouri plants about 
one million bushels of seed corn and 500,000 bushels 
of that is more or less questionable. Men are ask- 
ing for seed, and with our limited means for such 
work at the College of Agriculture, we are doing 
our best to maintain a seed growers’ directory, but 
this is far from as satisfactory as it should be. 
Much of this seed is produced by men who are not 
familiar with the principles of seed breeding and 
propagation, but this system is the best we can de- 
vise with the means at hand. 

In Missouri we have the co-operation of the rail- 
roads, and this season have been distributing seed 
corn and cowpea seed by special train, selling each 
man.a quart at actual cost to us. The idea is to 
get more of these grains grown for seed purposes. 
We would be glad to do the same with wheat but 
circumstances forbid. You gentlemen can be of 
great service in helping these Colleges in the way 
of finding good seed that can be distributed. 

Great difficulty was found in getting 500 bushels 
of seed corn, such as was needed for two special 
seed trains on a six days’ trip. 

The above mentioned things are but a few items 
wherein your aid will materially benefit. 


GETTING AT THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

O. H. Benson, lately a county superintendent of 
schools in Iowa, who hias been called to the Agricul- 
tural Department to take up the work of interest- 
ing school officers in introducing agriculture in the 
schools, said the best agency for advancing American 
agriculture is the public school. We must begin at 
the bottom to make scientific farmers. You must 
work through the school officers, and if you can get 
the boys interested you get the whole family inter- 
ested. The old men don’t change their ways of 
themselves; but you can get them started through 
their boys: they are the best demonstrators on the 
farms, and always knock out the “know-it-all” by 
showing him a better way to produce good crops. 
The old men will follow the boys. 

Mr. Benson gave some figures to show the effect 
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of instruction in agriculture in the schools. In 1907 
he took a census of 34 schools having 164 boys above 
the 5th grade. Of these, 157 declared they would 
quit the farm as soon as they could; only seven said 
they would stay on the farm. Of these seven, two 
had met Profs. Holden and Bowman; one had been 
at Ames for a short course; and two had fathers in- 
terested in institute work; the other is unaccounted 
for. Agricultural instruction was then introduced 
in these schools ,or 31 of them) and in 1910 another 
census was taken of the same schools. It then ap- 
peared that of 174 boys in the 34 schools, 162 had 
changed their minds and had decided to stay on the 
farm; 12 said they would not. So you can see that 
the discontent on the farm is due to the kind of 
schools they have in the country—they are making 
peasants with their “Three R’s”’; the contented 
farm boys are those who are being taught to be 
scientific farmers. The same course of inquiry was 
carried on as to girls on the farm, with almost 
identically the same results. So it will be seen that 
the conservation of the farm and the keeping of 
farm children on the farm depends upon the kind 
of education they get as boys and girls. 

Following Mr. Benson, Secretary Ball read the 
following apropos the\Davis.Vocational Educational 
Bill, now before Congress, designed to put the Govy- 
ernment in co-operation with the state school organ- 
ization to train teachers of agriculture. 

The morning session was then adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was opened by the admoni- 
tion ‘by Chairman Cochrane to the speakers to be 
brief: there is only a short time available, and 
many speakers to be heard. What we want to 
know is not that good farming is desirable, but 
how those interested in promoting it can get to- 
gether ito do it. 

M. L. Bowman of Waterloo, who is remembered 
for his active work in this line, notably for the im- 
provement of oats in Iowa, said that the time ‘to 
work ‘is now, and success depends on how the 
teachers get in touch with the farmer so as not to 
“rub tthe fur the wrong way.” He himself is now 
engaged in selling pure seed, and he is doing that 
literai:y from Waterloo. He said he thought the 
seed men can do more than the college to push 
good seed; and next to them come the grain buyers, 
who should buy grain strictly on its merits. Pay- 
ing one price for good grain and poor keeps the 
quality down, not lifts it up, which can be done only 
by paying for each load of grain according to its 
actual value. Farmers’ seed patches are the next 
thing—5 to 10-acre tracts. If a farmer plants one, 
he’ll take good care of it, cultivate it well and take 
care of the product. ‘Soon after bringing one seed 
patch through, he will be doing better work on the 
whole of his farm. Then comes the extension work, 
which is indispensable and better than the work of 
the station itself. The station and the college learn 
many things that must go out to the farmer if it is 
to have value; so it is up to the legislature to spend 
more money on extension work. 

SOME RAILROAD WORK. 

H. M. Cottrell of the Rock Island Lines in the 
Southwest described the extension work his road 
was doing in the Southwest. He said: 


Gentlemen, I think it may be well to tell you 
about one of the ways we got pure seed. As an 
illustration: Along in June when I went down into 
Oklahoma they had harvested the largest crop of 
wheat, about 24,000,000 bushels, that averaged from 
61 to 64 pounds per bushel. The Rock Island has 
two lines to Minneapolis and other Northern points; 
and we expected all those markets would be short 
and there would be an enormous call for that wheat 
from the mills where they were short; but we found 
there was none at all. The farthest that Oklahoma 
wheat went was to Kansas City. I immediately 
took a car to Minneapolis to find out what was the 
matter. JI found that the Oklahoma wheat showed 
only two-thirds normal size. I went to Kansas City, 
where they had 900 cars of wheat, and found the 
normal size was only two-thirds. That was the 
report of every mill. I asked what was the matter, 
and I found, occasionally, where a car of pure 
bred wheat had come in, the load volume was up to 
the standard size. 

The proposition was to get the pure wheat down 
there. We started an agricultural train to cover all 
points in the wheat growing centers. We took the 
matter up with all the commercial clubs, with all 
the farmers’ organizations, with all the newspapers, 
with all the banks and schools, and started out 
with the Agricultural College and the Government 
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lecturers to start a good wheat campaign, running 
a train of seven cars, having special cars with lec- 
turers for the men, special cars for the house- 
keepers, and special cars for the school children. 

Now, on the morning we started from Guthrie 
with that train of seven cars, the president of the 
State Board of Agriculture came down and said, 
“You are from up North. We wish you good luck, 
but you need not expect to see any results in Okla- 
homa for five years. I know those people. I came 
from the North, and I have been here a good many 
years. You folks from the North are impetuous.” 

I said: “Suppose I go up to the president of our 
road in Chicago and tell him he can furnish a lot 
of money, but he needn’t expect to see results for 
five years. He would tell me he would not need me 
any more at the end of the month. We do not 
work for eternity, we must get results right now.” 

“Well,” said the President of the State Board, “T 
am sorry you are feeling that way. I want to tell 
you that when you get through you won’t see any 
results at all. You needn’t expect them for you 
can’t get them.” “ 

We arranged with the state grain dealers’ and 
the state millers’ associations to get pure seed 
wheat, which was supplied at cost. In the after- 
noon of the last day a delegation of the committee 
came out to meet us. Of course, we had been run- 
ning that train all the time. We had been making 
ten or twelve towns a day. I had been listening to 
the president of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
he had said we would get no results, so as soon 
as the secretary of these two associations came in, 
we said: ‘‘Boys, is this train doing any good?” And 
then they told us: “I wish the Rock Island had to 
pay for the extra stenographers we have had to 
put on to take care of orders.” I asked them if they 
got any orders. Those men showed me where they 
had orders already for pure seed wheat sufficient to 
plant 200,000. acres; so that shows you what the 
train would do. 

I want to bring out this idea: Why did we ac- 
complish that when an experienced man like the 
president of the State Board of Agriculture said we 
could not do anything? He appealed to the farmers, 
as every organization does, and that is why-he had 
not been accomplishing’ anything—because he al- 
ways appealed to the farmer. The average farmer 
in -the United States knows all these things, he 
knows the need of good. seed, and the nécessity for 
it, but he does. not get it.. We had.cars where we 
had the housekeepers. We had a loaf of bread just 
two-thirds the size of a normal loaf. We had the 
two right together. We showed those housekeepers 
all along the line that in their little quarter-barrel 
sacks they were losing fifteen loaves of bread out 
of every. sack because the farmers did not raise 
pure. bred seed.» We told them that a woman: always 
gets everything she wants. If you just talk this 
up, you will in two years get these extra sixty 
loaves out of every barrel, 

We had the school children there. -In every sec- 
tion -where we came into a station we wept out 
and.got samples of the farmers’ wheat. We began 
to. get school children and have them pick out that 
wheat. and sort it right in the car. They picked 
t-out—the long wheat berry and the short wheat 
berry, usually six varieties of wheat in each mix- 
ture. We showed the children that they do not 
mill alike and that it was just for that mixture of 
hard wheat and soft wheat that you do not get the 
flour out of it. ‘The result was, we showed the 
children that they were not only losing fifteen loaves 
out of every sack, but a ton of flour out of every 
thousand bushels of wheat. We talked to those 
housekeepers that Oklahoma farmers lost $3,000,000 
last year because they could not raise pure seed. 
Now, the result was that in every town here where 
we spoke, that night at the supper table every mem- 
ber of every family in the town and in the country 
was talking good seed wheat. They got orders put 
in for 200,000 bushels of pure séed wheat. I believe 
we did it because we got the whole family; and if 
we had just talked to the farmers we would have 
been just where the president of the State Board 
of Agriculture said we would be. 

Now, we have just finished a corn special in 
Arkansas. We took the matter up with the Agri- 
cultural College. They talked to the men. They 
had no agricultural or domestic science depart- 
ments in Oklahoma. We went to the high schools 
of Little Rock and the domestic science teacher 
talked there. The city superintendent of schools, 
Professor Cook, sent word to every city school to 
have the children march down into the train, take 
notes, and require them to write an essay on that 
subject and be graded on the essay. We arranged 
the proposition so that we had cars in the same way 
for the men, for the children, and for the women, 
too. We had more attendance in a single day on 
that train—the first day’s attendance on that train 
met more people than they had met in the farmer’s 
institute in the last fifteen years. Why? Because 
we got the whole family aroused. There wasn’t a 
Single family in that community, in. either town or 
country, but was talking good corn that night at 
the supper table. We are going to follow that up 
with a special car. We are also going to send an 
organizer of boys’ and girls’ clubs. We give him a 
special car for three months. He stops a full day 
at each town on our road, and spends the forenoon 
with the boys and girls and the afternoon with the 
farmers. Then we give him a low-back car so he 
can us a lantern exhibit at night right in the ear, 
Of course, we do not expect results all at once. 

I just came up from Louisiana on Monday. We 
start there on the 15th with the same proposition, 
covering all our stations with ‘this whirlwind cam- 
paign. I believe if you will give me the school chil- 
dren, I don’t care what you do with the farmers. I 
always get hold of the children, get hold of the 
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bankers, and so on. I have been in this institute 
work since 1888, but the good work is done with the 
children. ~ 

Talk to the father; that is all right. He gets in a 


hurry or careless, but when he gets along there, and. 


a little tad six years old, says, ‘That ear has too 
much space between those rows of kernels,’’ he 
begins to listen. He gets’ careless about his seed 
corm getting a little wet but if his wife has heard 
about the seed corn business, she never lets up 
scolding him about that. She gets the old man so 
afraid that he dare not plant anything but good 
seed. Get the school children to go out there and 
count, and the boy will say to his father: “We 
measured off so many rows on the field there. You 
have only forty per cent of the stand. I went over 
to Johnny’s and his father gets 96 per cent of the 
stand.” Do you suppose he will ever have poor 
stands again? Not if he can help it. You have got 
to push it with every member of the family, in the 
country and in the city both, and get his co-opera- 
tion for good seed. 

I believe, gentlemen, we can push it through very 
much faster than we have been doing and get very 
good results. ‘ 

Luis Jackson of the Erie R. R. Co. told. of the 
work accomplished with the extension work in New 
York. This was started in 1907 to redeem some of 
the “abandoned farms.’ The 1907 train was se- 
verely ‘“guyed” by the farmers; but by 1910 they 
were all with us and we could not get room enough 
at our stations to take care of the crowds that 
came to learn. This great movement for good crops 
is under way, and nowhere moving more rapidly 
than in New York, which in five or six years will 
forge ahead of the West. We are working to get 
agricultural schools better known to the farmer, so 
that he will send his children to them and see a 
stream of scientific farmers come out of them later. 
Hitherto the farmers have educated the profes- 
sional men; now they are beginning to educate 
themselves as professional men also, using science 
in farming with the same assurance that it is used 
in other professions. 

D. L. Stewart of the Cotton Belt R. R. told what 
his line was doing in the Southwest. Unfortunately 
the anti-pass laws are so rigid in Oklahoma and 
Texas that the professors cannot be passed free over 
roads in those states unless actually in the employ 
of the railroads, iand of course that is not always a 
possible matter. 

Geo. A. Weil of the Western Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, one of the fathers of this popular movement, 
having advertised and managed the first “seed 
train” run in the U. S. (which traveled 10,000 
miles, made 700 station stops and gave 1,100 lec- 
tures to 150,000 farmers), said the problem of seed 
lies in its distribution. In Iowa it was started by 
Prof. Holden, who distributed a car load of yellow 
dent. corn in packages large enough to seed one 
acre. This corn had been sorted by hand by his 
students and went all over the state; and the ef- 
fects are now everywhere visible. In this work 
there is much miscellaneous effort; it is all good; 
but it should be organized. The best thing ahead is 
the education of the rising generation of farm 
children, carried through the college and the sta- 
tion back to the farms by ithe extension work. The 
state of Iowa has a million in its plant at Ames and 
it costs hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
to run it; and then its graduates go to other states. 
We need them at home—in Jowa—for our extension 
work; but the legislature cuts the appropriation for 
this work so short that only 21 counties could have 
short courses in 1910, although there were 109 re- 
quests for them. The difficulty at the present time 
is to get to the people; if it wasn’t for our railroads 
I don’t think we could ever get at them. Strange as 
it may seem, Iowa being an agricultural state, it is 
exceedingly difficult to get a farmer legislature to 
appropriate funds to be expended for the direct 
benefit of farmers. 

John C. Clair of the I. C. R. R. said there are two 
men who, though still very much alive among us, 
are already. entitled to monuments in recognition of 
their great services. to American agriculture—Prof. 
Mr. 
Clair spoke particularly of the interest in better 
farming in all parts of the ‘South. 

THE MANUFACTURERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


J. C. Murray of the Quaker Oats Company. said this 
people went into this movement to protect its in- 
dustry.. The crops of oats for several years prior to 
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1910 had been small—in some years not over 50 per 
cent of a normal and light in weight and poor in 
quality; but 'the number of horses had increased 50 
per cent and of mules 100 per cent in ten years; it 
was up to them to do something. Became interested 
in this movement in 1907 when preparations were 
being made for a corn show at Omaha, and his com- 
pany received an invitation to take part in promot- 
ing the exhibition; which the company did. : They 
were then figuring on importing oats from Argen- 
tina to keep their mills running, and in the last 
three years millions of bushels of Canadian and 
Argentine oats have been poured in this country, 
some entering into consumption here, but most of it 
going abroad. 

Mr. Murray thinks the man to reach and influ- 
ence the farmer is. the country grain dealer. The 
fact that the Council has taken up this work is as- 
surance that the grain dealer will not be allowed 
to forget his duty in the premises. The men of the 
Council more than any other class study the supply 
and demand for grain; they know where there are 
shortages and where surpluses. The Council’s com- ~ 
mittee is designed to be a sort of clearing house for 
this work; to prevent as far as possible duplica- 
tions of effort and the waste of means and effort by 
duplications. The work done by the Council’s com- 
mittee in four months has been remarkably success- 
ful, and it indicates that in the committee all the 
industries concerned. have a start for a broad and 
comprehensive campaign, and it is now the duty of 
all these industries to ‘“‘boost.” La 

Mr. Buck of the I. H. C. Press Bureau reminded 
the Conference that much publicity work remained 
to be done after the work of the committee has be- 
gun. Its bulletins could hardly be franked, but they 
might by fayor be admitted to the second-class mail- 
ing privilege. Financial support can assuredly be 
obtained from all commercial bodies, especially 
those directly interested in the growing of more 
grain; but the main problem is how to induce the 
farmer to make use of the knowledge he has. The 
“Seed Suggestions” editorial of the committee has 
been printed in over 400 newspapers and thousands 
of copies have been distributed. But good seed is 
not all there is to good crops. Campbell says good 


seed is overshadowed in importance by tillage, good 


seed adding 25 per cent grain to the crop, but tillage 
may add 100 per cent; this fact must be remem- 
bered in the literature sent out. Another thing: the 
farmer has little confidence in the grain exchanges, 
and therefore ‘he would suggest that the name of 
the committee be changed to something like ‘Na- 
tional Crop Improvement Association.” 

Chas. H. McDowell of Chicago read a most inter- 
esting paper on fertilizers and ‘their relations to the 
problem of more grain and the preservation of the 
soil’s fertility. 

C. T. Wetherill of Philadelphia, representing the 
paint manufacturers, callea attention to the flaxseed 
problem and the high price of seed and its influence 
on the price of paints and oils. The important dis- 
covery of Prof. Bolley of North Dakota in relation 
to flax “wilt” was also referred to; and the spread- 
ing of that information—that it is flax disease and 
not exhausted land that has caused the failure in 
flax—is expected ‘to revive interest in flax seed. 

Geo. L. Green of the Illinois Seed Co., Chicago, 
said the interest of the seedsmen in this movement 
is of course very great, although field seedsmen 
have little business in seed grains, having to do 
more with the grasses. Speaking to the matter of 
seed quality, he thought that more stress had been 
laid on the value of the pure and pedigreed strains 
than on good quality of unpedigreed stock. These 
seeds are all very well, but there are other things 
needed to secure permanently large fields. 

G. W. Shaw of San Francisco believes in better 
land culture. In California 90 per cent of the farm- 
ers don’t plow deeper than three or four inches— 
don’t know there tis another farm below the one 
they are working on the surface. 

’ Luis Jackson in order to give form to the discus- 
sions of the Conference moved that each calling or 
industry here represented form a separate commit- 
tee of propaganda, who shall co-operate with the 
Council’s committee and notify. Secretary Ball when 
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their said committee is formed that they will give 
the matter their best effort. 

This motion was adopted. 

Prof. Ten Hyck of Hays, Kansas, in an able paper 
dwelt upon the peculiar value and necessity of using 
seed adapted to the habitat where it is proposed to 


‘plant it. 


Chairman Cochrane then called on President 
Sager of the Council, who said, in substance, that we 
are all engaged in a movement of service of great 
importance and we should all be willing to give; 
and first service.is to provide ways and means. The 
Council has pledged the sum of $5,000 for a year’s 
work. That is not nearly enough, for the work is to 
be on broad lines, and it is hoped all who will be 
benefited by larger and better crops will contribute 
as the necessities of the work require. All business 
interests are concerned in this matter, and the work 
will draw them together for the promotion of our 
greater National prosperity. 

On behalf of the Council Mr. Sager thanked all 
who thhad come to Chicago to take part in the Con- 
ference and expressed the hope that during the 
year’s work all interests will act together for the 
benefit of the entire people of the nation. 

THOSE PRESENT. 

The register showed the following gentlemen in 

attendance on the Conference: 


John L. Messmore, Merchants’ Pxchange, St. 


. Louis; W. F. McCullough, Wichita Grain Exchange, 
Wichita, Kans.; W. M: Richardson, Commercial Ex- 
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Philadelphia; Burridge B. Butler, Prairie 
Chicago, C. Schmidt, Commissioner of 
Irrigation, and H. M. Cottrell, Agricultura] Com- 
missioner, Rock Island Lines, Chicago; Jule G. 
Smith, director Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Jos. Denner, Hammond Grain Co., 
New Orleans, La.; H. H. Miller, The Albert Dickin- 
son Co., Chicago; J. P. Hoeffel, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Peter F. Kruse, Swift Current, Sask., Canada.; Jos. 
M. Rogers, Jr., manager Land Department Record- 
Herald, Chicago; John C. Clair, land commissioner 
Illinois Central R. R., Chicago; E. E. Delp, Commer- 
cial Exchange, Philadelphia; Henry L. Goemann, 
Produce Exchange, Toledo; Frederick. Rayfield, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Chas. T. Neal, Board of 
Trade, Kansas City; W. O. Moss, Garton-Cooper 
Seed Co., Chicago; L. C. Brown; La Grange, IIl.; 
H. W. Wallis, J. I. Case Imp. Co., Racine, Wis.; 
H. J. Sconce, Sec’y-Treas. Illinois Seed Corn Breed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Sidell, Ill.; E. H. Culver, Produce Ex- 
change, Toledo; F. H. Pocock, Sec’y Correspondence 
College of Agriculture, Fort Wayne, Ind.; N. L. 
Moffitt, St. Louis; S. P. Mason, Omaha Grain, Ex- 
hange, Omaha; E. M. Wayne, President Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Ass’n, Delavan, Ill.; Chas. England, 
Chamber of Commerce, Baitimore; M. W. Cochrane, 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis; Edward Hymers, 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago; J. A. Mander, Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee; Geo. E. 
Montelius, President Illinois Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
Piper City, Ill.; S. W. Strong, Secretary Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Urbana, Ill.; A. W. Frick, President, 
and Chas. F. McDonald, Secretary, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Duluth, Minn.; Geo. A. Wells, Secretary 
Western Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Des Moines, Iowa; 
T. J. Stofer, Alder Grain Co., Buffalo; Gordon Han- 
nah, Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago; M. McFarlin, 
Des Moines Elevator Co., Des Moines; F. A. Meyer, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore; W. C. 
Jenkins, National Magazine, Boston, Mass.; E. G. 
Osman and‘John E. Bacon, ‘‘American Elevator.and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago; L. M. Smith, Seed Trade 
Reporting Bureau, Chicago; C. F. Hagedorn, Ar- 
mour Fertilizing Works, Chicago; Horace Bowker, 
Secretary American: Agricultural Chemical Co.,.New 
York City; John Wiedner, President Springfield Til- 
ler Co., St. Louis; Norris B. Gregg, Mound City 
Paint Co., St. Louis; C. A. Alling, Darling & Com- 
pany, Chicago; A. M. TenEyck, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College and Experiment Sta., Hays, Kan.; 
W. H. Olin, Vice president Colorado National Corn 
Ass’n, Denver; M. A. Carleton, U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, Washington; Stewart H. Hughes, repre- 
senting the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, Toronto, Ont,; F. O. Bin- 
ney, Pennsylvania Lines, Chicago; J. B. Earle, dele- 
gate from Texas, Waco, Texas; E. W. McCullough, 
representing National Implement and Vehicle Ass’n 
of U. S., Chicago; Chas. H. McDowell, President Ar- 
mour Fertilizer Works, Chicago; J. F. Johnson, 
Racine, Wis.; Geo. S. Green, President The Illinois 
Seed Co., Chicago; G. W. Shaw, San Francisco Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and University of California, San 
Francisco; C. D. Macpherson, International Ass’n 
of Master House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, Evanston, [ll.; W. T. L. 
Talioferro, Professor of Agronomy, Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, College Park, Md.; F. I. Mann, Gil- 
man, Ill; J. L. Burgess, Agronomist, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.; H. H. Demaree, 
University of Missouri and Experimental Station, 
Columbia, Mo.; C. M. Jordan, State Board of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo.; O. H. Benson, Bureau. of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.; M. L. Bowman, 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Ass’n, Waterloo, Iowa; Luis 
Jackson, Industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad Co., 
New York City; J. E. Waggonner, I. H. C. Service 
Bureau, Chicago; C. T.. Wetherill, Philadelphia; F. 
H. LaBaume, Agricultural and Industrial Agent N. 
& W. Ry., Roanoke, Va.; L. A. Markham, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Mo. Pacific Railway, Little 
Rock, Ark.; George Bonnell, International Agent C. & 
N.-W. Ry.,Chicago;G.A. Dobbin, Land Commissioner 
Capitol Land Co., Chicago; T. L. Peeler, Industrial 
Agent M., K. & T. Ry., Dallas, Texas; W. C. Adams, 
The Standard Seed Tester Co., Decorah, Iowa; 
Charles Kennedy, Buffalo, N. Y.; John J. Stream, J. 
C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago; L. W. Forbell, Forbell & 
Kipp, New York City; G. H. Davis, Kansas City, 
Mo.; C. A. Burks, Decatur, Ill.; J. A. A. Vincent, 
Baltimore; Geo. A. Wegener, S. P. Arnot, Ray Nye, 
R.’E. Tearse, Chicago. 


A MILL ELECTRIC OUTFIT. 


The extensive use of alfalfa meal for stock feed- 
ing in our Western states has caused a very rapid 
growth of, the new industry of grinding alfalfa hay 
for the production of this highly nutritious product. 
The mills being usually electrically driven, they form 
an attractive example of the way in which electric 
“power contributes to the development of a new in- 
dustry. 

A typical installation is that of the Kingfalfa 
Their plant consists 
of a 300-k. v. a., 440-volt, 600-r. p. m., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, alternating-current generator of the two-bear- 
ing, belt-driven type. This is driven by a 300-h. p., 
simple, non-condensing Corliss engine, and the 
power developed is used to drive a disintegrator, or 
alfalfa meal mill, and other auxiliary machines, 
such as blower, dust collector, packer, etc. The 
alfalfa mill is driven by a 150-h. p. slip-ring type 
motor, which is belted directly to the mill. 

On account of the great weight of the mill and the 
inertia of the moving parts, a high starting torque 
is required to start and bring it up to speed, which 
is a severe test of the capacity of both the motor 
and generating plant. The main motor drive and 
the generating plant are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Other motors will be used to operate 
the auxiliary machinery. : 

This plant has a capacity of four tons per hour of 
the finished product; and in a test of several hours’ 
continuous operation it has been worked to the ca- 
pacity of six or seven tons per hour. 

The entire electrical equipment was manufactured 
and installed by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., through 
their branch office at Omaha, Nebr. 


THE NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION. 


The fourth annual National Corn Exposition was 
held at the Ohio State Exposition Grounds, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on January 30 to February 11. The Ex- 
position has grown in interest each year. It is, as 
is well known, promoted by leading farmers, agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations and govern- 
ment officials throughout the country. Officers are 
as follows: E. D. Funk, Shirley, Ill., president; BH. 
G. Montgomery, Lincoln, Neb., vice-president; 
George H. Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the Exposition. 
The directors are: BH. D. Funk, Shirley, Ill; C. P. 
Bull, St. Anthony Park, Minn.; R. A.’ Moore, Madi- 
son, Wis.; William Stull, Omaha, Neb.; W. H. 
Young, Athens, Ill.; M. M. Shoesmith, Lansing, 


La Fayette, Ind.; L.’B. Clore, Franklin, Ind. 
Seven large buildings were utilized. to show the 
exhibits at Columbus, which included grain from 
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every corn state in the Union. The Ohio Corn Im- 
provement Association, the Indiana Corn Breeders’ 
Association and the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
were especially well represented by large exhibits. 

Roy D. Clore of Franklin, Ind., carried off the 
grand championship prize, the Indiana frophy, do- 
nated by the Indiana Corn Breeders’ Association. 

R. E. James of Charleston, I11., won first prize for 
the single ear of yellow corn, the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company’s $1,000 trophy, which was 
won last year by Fred Palin of Newton, Ind. 

The second best, or the reserve grand champion- 
ship prize, for 10 ears yellow dent corn, was won 
by James G. Douglass of Shelbina, Mo. 

A. J. Guptill of North Berwick, Me., won the 
grand champion sweepstakes on the best 10 ears of 
flint corn. 

Jerry Moore of Winona, S. C., fifteen years of 
age, Was winner of the prize for the largest num- 
ber of bushels of corn per acre, having raised 228% 
bushels on a single acre of ground. Many more 
prizes for corn by zones and states were distributed 
all over the country and the same may be said of 
the prizes for wheat, oats and the grasses, thus 
bringing to the Exposition the co-operation of, as it 
is disseminating its influenee through, the whole 
body of farmers throughout the nation. 

Roy D. Clore, son of L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind., 
the winner of the grand championship prize, the 
famous Indiana trophy, valued at $1,000 amd do- 
nated by the Indiana Corn Breeders’ Association, is 
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only nineteen years of age. He operates his fath- 
er’s farm and submitted a 10-ear lot of white corn. 
His father, L. B. Clore, was himself twice (1907 
and 1908) the grand championship winner, and is 
ealled “the Corn King of the world.” He is a lead- 
er of the agricultural interests in Indiana, a demo- 
eratic member of the state legislature and chairman 
of the agricultural committee of that body. 

Friday, February 3, was Grain Dealers’ Day; and 
the following grain dealers were among those seen 
at the Exposition: Grant McMorran, St. Paris, O.; 
Fred Mayer, David Anderson and E. L. Southworth, 
Toledo; EH. J. Bailey, Cleveland; H. W. Fish, Mans- 
field, secretary Ohio Millers’ State Association; Joe 
Doering, Antwerp; J. W. Channel, Melvin; J. H. 
Myers, St. Paris;. J. S. Dewey, Blanchester; H. 
Deam, Bluffton, Ind.; A. Beverstock, Lexington, O.; 
C. E. Groce, Circleville; Ed. Norton, Greenfield; H. 
M. Heffner, Circleville; W. A. Silver, West Jeffer- 
son; F. J. Laubis, Hepburn; H. A. Shock and H. 
Schaub, Canton; W. W. Morris, Donnellsville; O. T. 
Rozelle, Troy; G. O. Cruickshank and C. W. Frank- 
lin, Leipsic; Chas. Shuler, ‘Hancock; Willis Jones, 
Mt. Sterling; R. A. Derds, Lancaster; Otto Lang, 
Delphos; D. C. Shepard, Medina. 

In the lecture hall there were addresses in the 
afternoon by Prof. G. I. Christie of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Prof. C. G. Williams of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, E. H. Culver, head of the Toledo Grain In- 
spection Department, and others, while in the even- 
ing a “Corn Banquet” was served at the exposition 


‘to several hundred guests. ; 
Mich.; G. W. Pugsley, Lincoln, Neb.; G.I. Christie, © : 


Arrangements are under discussion to run good 
seed trains through the Northwest in March over 
the St. Paul, N. P., M. & St. L., Soo and R. I. lines. 
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Official Paper of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Iilinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


STILL COMPLAINING OF MOISTURE. 


Not content with having obtained an in- 
crease of one-fourth of one per cent in the al- 
lowable moisture in their corn, there are those 
who, repeating this season the ‘folly of a year 
ago in making contracts for delivery of corn 
and meeting similar weather conditions in de- 
livery months, are again making complaint of 
the severity of the “moisture test,’ as it was 
expected they would; for it is obvious that 
wherever the line is drawn, there will be some 
corn that will cross the line by the minutest 
fragment of one per cent; and giving it on 
that account the lower grade will be “unfair,” 
‘an injustice,” etc. 

But petitions to abolish the moisture test 
will be hereafter a waste of effort. The mois- 
ture test will never disappear from the grad- 
ing rules; on the contrary, it will eventually 
be found where it has not as yet made any at- 
tempt to invade. Moreover, the moisture test, 
like all good things that sometimes have a 
sinister first appearance, is coming into favor 
with country shippers who are wisely trying 
to buy grain to grade when sold.on track or to 
sell well on the sample tables. We have heard 
of one town where there is a bunch of shrewd 
dealers who have placed a moisture tester in 
a local drug store, to which all doubting farm- 
ers are sent with their samples and where tests 
are made for a few cents each. These men, 
we may be sure, do not find the moisture test 
an injustice or unfair; and they would, perhaps, 
agree to the suggestion, that if the men who 
are eternally “kicking against the pricks” of 
the moisture content clause of the rule, would 
put anywhere near the same effort in educating 
their farmer patrons to modern conditions in 
the trade, they would soon be getting better 
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corn and also eliminate many personal annoy- 
ances and unnecessary risks in their business. 


THE COUNCIL MEETING. 


The third meeting of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges. has been held; and 
still there are no signs of the “trust” one of 
our contemporaries and some of our friends saw 
impending below the horizon when the Council 
was organized. The exchanges persist in re- 
maining just as independent as they were before 
the Council was thought of: are quite human 
like. They are friendly with each other; they 
like to rub shoulders ; and itis worth while any 
time to get together to hear Mr. Messmore tell 
a story; but the exchanges are just as jealous 
as ever of their privileges, their own opportuni- 
ties, their peculiar faults that seem to be profit- 
able to themselves; and that is sufficient guar- 
anty that there will be no “exchange trust.” 

But the Council is destined to benefit the 
trade in more ways than one. In the first place, 
the Council is another force, working simul- 
taneously with the Grain Dealers’ . National 
Association, for the elimination of undesirable. 
men and methods from among both themselves 
and their patrons. But so conservative are the 
constituent bodies, not even the margin call has 
become universal in practice, although all com- 
plain of defaults, owing to the timidity of some 
who are fearful of giving offense. But with 
the margin call privilege impending over the 
cash trade, we may be sure some traders will 
be more careful in their operations; and that 
answers the same purpose. 

The Council is but groping now; its way is 
not very clear to any one as yet; it has still to 
find itself. Meantime, the mutual confession 
of shortcomings at Council meetings is having 
a salutary effect. There is more house-cleaning 
of the local exchanges and the standard of 
grain trade ethics is rising, even to the point of 
trying to protect ignorance from its own folly. 
Expediency is giving place to propriety in the 
making of rules and regulations of trade; and 
the business of handling grain is being stand- 
ardized slowly to nation-wide uniformity in 
practice, with the ultimate result of still further 
reducing the cost of the middleman’s service as 
well as enhancing its value to producers and 
consumers alike, who in the last analysis are 
the beneficiaries. 


THE CODE PROBLEM. 


Among the problems in the grain trade now 
pressing for solution is the adoption of a work- 
ing telegraph code. The “Robinson” has been, 
of course, the fayorite; and having been in use 
for more than thirty-five years, there are those 
who think it is still the only Code. It is ad- 
mitted quite universally, however, that the 
“Robinson” has, with the years, become some- 
what inadequate to present needs of the grain 
trade; and now the question before the trade 
is, shall the trade ask that this Code be revised 
or shall they adopt an entirely new one? 

The alternative is open; because the Bourke 
“Universal Grain Code,” made expressly for the 
grain trade, domestic and export, has been pub- 
lished and is already in quite extensive use, 
especially in the West, by houses in Chicago 
and Kansas City and their customers ; and these, 
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together with those of the trade to whom Mr 
Bourke has sold his book in person, make up a 
very large number. These people are very en- 
thusiastic over the ‘‘Universal,” which seems 
to meet every requirement of the trade; and as 
a substitute for any existing code it has the 
merit of completeness and of immediate avail- 
ability, while the objection that it is a new 
code and unhandy on that account would apply 
equally to any revision of the other code. 
Changes of codes are, of course, attended with 
some temporary inconvenience; but the substi- 
tution of a revised code for an old one would 
involve the same.immediate difficulty ; while the 
matter of cost would be the same. _ 

This publication has no personal interest in 
any code. It has sold many hundreds of copies 
of the “Robinson,” whose publisher and our- 
selves have always been most friendly in their 
relations; but duty to the grain trade does not 
overlook the fact of the present inadequacy of — 
this code as a universal telegraph solvent, so to 
say, and that for immediate relief of the trade 
the “Universal Grain Code” offers itself 
solely on the score of its comprehensiveness and 
utility. 


THE HUMPHREY BILL. 


A bill of some concern to exporters is now 
before Congress, being known as the Hum- 
phrey bill. The report on the bill, recommend- 
ing its passage, set forth the existence of a 
combination of the trans-Atlantic steamship 
companies to control the rates and dictate tlte 
manner of conducting the international carry- 
ing trade; and the object of this bill is to break 
up the combination by prohibiting to members 
of the combination the right of entry of their 
ships. into American ports. 

Grain exporters suffer peculiarly through the 
conduct of this combination. As package 
freight is preferable to bulk stuff, like grain, 
because the rate is higher, grain. is treated 
simply as ballast but is charged for at the max- 
imum rates. The quantity that is permitted to 
go out depends, in the first instance, wholly 
on the demand for space by other commodities ; 
and the exporters on the Atlantic coast are 
therefore, in many instances, restricted in their 
operations more by this control and limitation 
of the tonnage by arbitrary methods than by 
the competition of the grain of other countries. 
The company, the report declares, maintains 
“fighting ships,” which cut the rates to destroy 
competition, the losses of the fight being ab- 
sorbed by the combination jointly; and the 
losses are recovered from the public as soon as 
the tramp competitor has been driven away. 

The remedy. is drastic; but it would seem to. 
be an effective one—causing, it may be, tempo- 
rary inconvenience to American exporters, but 
not permanent; for with the American trade 
thus closed, the combination would either sur- 
render at discretion or there would be good 
“ships of the line” going at bargain prices; and 
the supply of bottoms would speedily adjust it- 
self with the aid of the tramp steamers, of 
which the seas carry an abundance for our im- 
mediate needs, that are ready to take business 
where they can get it. It is, however, a curious 
circumstance, that American lawmakers stu-_ 
diously neglect the best means of defeating the 
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evils of non-competition, by refusing to revise 
our obsolete navigation. laws in the interest of 
freedom in the carrying trade and thus throw 
open the door to Opportunity for our seamen. 


WEIGHING AT CINCINNATI. 


After two fitful laborings the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce has as yet produced 
nothing in the way of weighing reform. Twice 
the chamber has devised rules and regulations 
to take over the weighing of grain and hay in 
that market and advertised its purpose to do 
so; and twice private interests have overruled 
the Chamber, setting the proposed regulations 
at defiance and making them inoperative. On 
this last occasion, however, the grain and hay 
interests have positively agreed to join the 
rest of the Chamber in making a set of rules 
that shall be “satisfactory.” 

This is encouraging. But in the first place, 


_ it should be borne in on Cincinnati receivers that 


no system of “official weights” in that mar- 
ket will ever be acceptable to the shipping 
public as dependable, that does not contemplate 
all elimination of the receiver or buyer or 
seller as a party to the weighing. Private 
weighing has been and is today the rule in 
Cincinnati; and it is violating no confidence to 
say that the “official weights,” so-called, at 
Cincinnati are not as Czesar’s wife should be. 

This is not surprising. It is not in flesh and 
blood to act as umpire between himself and 
another man and not lean perceptibly to his 
own side. The “independent weighing sys- 
tem,” as it is called in Cincinnati, against which 
the elevator interests have been fighting, is a 
step forward that the Cincinnatians must take 
if they hope to merit the entire confidence of 
the shipping trade. 


“SPRUCE” CERTIFICATES. 


The only far-reaching legislation enacted by 
the Council: at its Chicago meeting was the 
adoption of the resolutions apropos the imita- 
tion inspection certificates that have been car- 
rying a good deal of grain into the interior, 
that proved unsatisfactory when it got there. 
Chicago and other markets were accused of 
uttering, in not entire good faith, this form of 


‘sampler’s certificate, which, when accompanied 


by the official weigher’s certificate of weight, 
is said to have the effect of deceiving some re- 


- ceivers who look upon these papers as official 


inspector’s certificates, and thus feel they must 
accept the grain certified, however unsatisfac- 
tory its quality. 

There is really no necessity of any one’s .be- 
ing deceived by these certificates, who knows 
the difference between “sampling” and “inspec- 
tion,” in trade terminology; but there is no 
doubt sufficient similarity in the appearance of 
the documents, especially: when the sampler’s 
certificate is accompanied by the official weight 
certificate, to deceive one who does not care- 
fully read the documents in question or who 
does not fully understand the meaning of the 
“terms” of his contract. Perhaps this confu- 
sion can be obviated by the remedy suggested 
in the resolution. At any rate, if the Illinois 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission approves 
and acts upon the recommendation, the num- 
ber of points where official inspection will be 
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made will be increased, and that may be a bene- 
fit to the shipping trade; but buyers in the in- 
terior who have suffered, or think they have 
suffered, in trades made on sellers’ private in- 
spection terms, should in the future be certain 
to understand the terms of their contracts and 
then read carefully the documents accompany- 
ing the Bs/L to see that the conditions as to in- 
spection are complied with; for no shipper who 
expects to continue in business will undertake 
to “fake” official inspection papers. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT CONFERENCE. 


The Crop Improvement Conference held 
under the auspices of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges was a remarkable 
gathering, all things considered; and the editor 
appreciates more than the reader- may how in- 
adequate is the report of the Conference, on 
other pages, in spite of its absorption of our 
space. There are so called farmers who have 
declared in the agricultural papers that it: is 
“only the people in town who are concerned 
about the crops we farmers grow;’ but the 
word brought to the Conference by the teach- 
ers and railroad men who have been among the 
farmers for the past very few years is assur- 
ance that such a narrow view is far from com- 
mon among farmers, Even the farmers whom 
Mr. Jordan of Missouri says complain that they 
are getting no more for the great crop of corn 
of 1910 than they did for the much smaller crop 
of 1909, and attribute that fact to the grain 
exchanges, are among those who must be 
“shown” a good many other things than how to 
run a farm and whose absorption of the funda- 


mental principles of good farming will likely - 


be as slow as their mastery of the economies of 
getting their products to the consumer. All the 
speakers, however, were agreed to the main 
fact—the great practical fact—that the farmers 
are now in a receptive mood ; the, “psychological 
moment” is here; the farmer himself, as well as 
the townsman wants to see better things. Con- 
trary to the public view of the matter, cheap- 
ness and abundance of the necessities of life 
(and, indeed, of all things) are what make for 
the progress of the human race to the higher 
levels of comfort and of culture and to a higher 
and better type of society. Through the suffer- 
ing and deprivation that the reign of very high 
prices has brought with it, men are beginning 
to see this truth; and it is due to this fact, as 
much as the desire to be “in the fashion,” that 
the farmer instinctively and without much pre- 
meditation has fallen into the belief that it is 
“up to him” to cheapen food by growing more 
of it, in order that the general, or average, 
standard of American living in the past may 
be continued and even raised still higher. 


LOUISVILLE TERMS. 


The notice Sec’y Strong of the Illinois As- 
sociation has given of the confusion existing at 
Louisville and the necessity of knowing ex- 
actly what is meant by “Louisville terms,” is 
apropos in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama in Cassel’s Mill et 
al. vs. Strater Brothers Grain. Co., reviewed 
in another place in this issue. In that case the 
court held, in spite of what to grain men is 
plainly ambiguity in the “terms,” as was set 
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up in the case at bar, that the phrase “subject 
to Louisville terms” is not ambiguous or un- 

To the court, scarcely sensitive to the nice 
but in practice important distinctions between 
the two sets of grades obtaining in that mar- 
ket, one made by the Board of Trade (and 
in general use) and the other by the Commis- 


‘sioner of Agriculture, the. .real complaint in 


issue in the case réviewed was not visible; and 
falling back on that last resort of the lawyer, 
the technicalities, the court has made a prece- 
dent that may lead unwary shippers into un- 
profitable paths. Better be sure in advance, 
therefore, that a Louisville contract be more 
specific in its terms than merely “Louisville 
terms.” 


A FALSE NOTE. 


One false note was heard at the Crop Im- 
provement Conference. It is one that is no 
doubt heard often enough in the country ; but it 
does no credit to Mr. Jordan of Missouri to re- : 
peat it with his approval. It is substantially 
this, that the farmers are getting no more money 
for the big crop of corn of 1910 than they did 
for that of 1909, and that this fact in the farm- 
ers’ belief is due to the grain exchanges. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Jackson is elsewhere credited with say- 
ing that with an income of $13.80 per acre from 
corn Missouri farmers are not paying expenses. 

Now, while it has never been expected of him, 
the farmer, in the last analysis, is under the 
same law of efficiency that applies to other men 
and industries that expect to hold their places in 
the world. “It is an economic law that large 
profits can be permanently secured only by effi- 
cient operation; and any man or body of men - 
that exacts a compensation out of proportion to 
the service rendered will ultimately .come to 
grief.” 

We have in the past been giving all our atten- 
tion to making of prices. The promoter of com- 
binations to raise prices and hold them at a high 
level has been rewarded by wealth out of all pro- 
portion to his real service to the public; while 
the promoter of efficiency has been regarded as 
the “crank.” And so we have seen prices gc 
higher and higher. The cost of living has fol- 
lowed ; then came higher wages and higher cost 
of production. Then the cycle had to start over 
and repeat itself; until as Mr. H. L. Gant puts it, 
“This process has been going on for years, and 
as the producers have been gradually attracted 
from the field of making products to the more 
lucrative one of making prices, we have now, in 
many fields, a surplus of prices and a scarcity of 
products.” 

This condition is peculiarly acute in the farm- 
ing industry. The Missouri farmer, according 
to Mr. Jordan, now wants steady prices, but he 
seems to want them high enough that he will 
not have to handle a big crop but only an aver- 
age one to make money; whereas the true su- 
periority of the scientific farmer that the Ameri- 
can people expect to see hereafter over the old- 
timer will lie in the fact that by greater efficiency 
in his industry he will so increase the size of his 
crops that he can greatly reduce their cost to 
the consumer and still himself make greater 
profits than he ever did. That is scientific and 
humane farming, and nothing short of that will 
suffice to ensure our future progress as a rich 
and contented people. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Good seed corn is said to be scarce in many lo- 
calities ; test it now and find out the truth. 


Indiana again carries off the grand prize of 
the corn show and demonstrates that heredity 
and good cultivation will tell on both men and 
corn. 


Some good people are getting pinched pretty 
badly with wet corn again this winter, having 
as usual forgotten all about what hit them in 
the same way a year ago. 


Northwestern line elevator managers will di- 
rect their interior agents to clean free all seed 
grain brought to them by their patrons, All 
elevator men who have cleaners should offer to 
do the same thing; it will pay. 


Ohio dealers are going through one of their 
very worst corn years; but some of them have 
been wise enough to handle corn with extreme 
reluctance and care and strictly on ats merits, 
and have measurably escaped burned fingers. 


The Bloomingtonians have already“ got busy” 
with the preliminary work looking to the enter- 
tainment of the Illinois association in June next ; 
and as Bloomington has a reputation for doing 
things well, interest in the June meeting is 
already putting on a keen edge. 


It is a job to test every ear of corn designed 
to be used for seed; but there is still time to do 
the work on the farm if farmers will but go at 
it at once. Dealers who by letter, circular and 
personal interview urge farmers to do this will 
probably have more corn to handle a year 
hence. 


The Crop Improvement Committee of the 
Council has elected Mr. Bert Ball permanent 
secretary, who will remove to Chicago from St. 
Louis about March 1 and push at once the “bet- 
ter seed” propaganda until planting is over, and 
then, doubtless, take up the general proposition 
of better farming. . 


For the mixing and manipulation of grain and 
for other offenses against the new grain act of 
Canada fines may be imposed up to $20,000 and 
imprisonment; where a corporation is found 
guilty every director and officer is liable to the 
pen. Gee, but things begin to look fierce up 
there, don’t they? 


King’s “Boy Solomon” is developing a wis- 
dom true to name and becoming a clever phrase- 
maker as well. He says: “Present plenty has 
paralyzed speculation.” ‘True enough; plenty 
does do things to speculation ; but that is no dis- 
credit to plenty otherwise than that it makes 
business mighty punky. 


The Washington legislature may enact a law 
requiring the inspection of export grain in order 
to protect the grower reflectively, as the lower- 
ing of the quality exported, in theory, at least, 
reacts in a lower price to the grower, Export 

_ inspection in the interest of the foreign buyer 
and reflectively of the grower is a practice that 
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has proved beneficial to certain lines of farm 
products in other countries, such as butter, fruit 
and the like; but it has yet to be tried some- 
where with grain. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Moorland, la., 
was defeated in an action brought against it to 


‘recover the value of grain stored in an elevator 


that burned. The elevator’s defense was that 
the grain, being “in storage,’ was there at the 
owner’s risk ; but the court and jury didn’t agree 
to that point of view.’ The fact is worth remem- 
bering by those who “store” for their customers. 


North Dakota is getting the communistic 
fever like western Canada, and will vote on an 
amendment to the constitution to enable it to go 
into the grain elevator business at Minneapolis 
and Duluth. Why stop there? Why not erect 
coal docks at Duluth or Superior and handle 
coal the other way; or start lumber yards, gro- 
cery stores, etc.? If it is strictly fairplay to tax 
all the people for the benefit of the farmers, it 
ought to be equally fair to hit the farmers for 
the benefit of coal, lumber and grocery con- 
sumers in town. 


The exportation of corn 1s undoubtedly re- 
stricted by the steamship combination which is 
driving, or has driven, the tramp steamer from 
our ports, so that the combination now will take 
raw grain only when it pleases as a substitute 
for other ballast. But we must not forget also 
that much corn is going abroad in manufactured 
form, as will appear from an examination of 
the table of exports and imports regularly print- 
ed in these columns, so that while the form of 
the product is changing, the trade has not so 
largely declined as statistics seem to indicate— 
from 113,189,271 bus. in 1905.to 38,587,503 bus. 
in 1910. 


At Covington, Ky., on January 25, a certain 
grain company fell into the spanking machine 
of the Pure Food Inspectors, who found that 
the grain company had “adulterated and mis- 
branded” several lots of feed with oats hulls, 
corn bran, etc. The defendants pleaded “not 
guilty” until they had been found guilty on three 
counts, when they withdrew the plea and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the court as to thir- 
teen other counts and paid the fine. All of which 
reminds us that the pure food laws south of the 
Ohio River are getting to be a sufficient substi- 
tute for a uniform inspection law, at least for 
the protection of the consumer. 


Somers, Jones & Co, make a hint in reference 
to Bs/L that shippers should not overlook. They 
say: 

We suggest that country shippers insist on being 
furnished with the yellow or “order” form of bill of 
lading. The railroad companies seem inclined to 
furnish the white, or ‘non-negotiable,’ blanks in 
preference, possibly to escape the responsibility 
which they are compelled to assume when they use 
the yellow blanks. Insist on the yellow blanks for 
your own protection. The banks are glad to take 
the yellow bills of lading, but refuse the “white” 
form, i : 
The fact that it is necessary to send out such 
notices, and one by the Pope & Eckhardt Co. 
also, found on another page, warrants the belief 
that shippers do not all take proper precautions 
with their bills and that inconvenience to re- 
ceivers as well as to shippers themselves and 
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delays also result needlessly. Mr. Forbell also, 
in his Council paper, reverts to the same matter, 
pointing out specific cases of carelessness with 
Bs/L that hardly seem credible and’ are not 
creditable to shippers and bankers. 


The “insurgents” in the Iowa Farmers’ Graia 
Dealers’ Association seem to have routed Czar 
Messerole, “horse, foot and dragoons”—did not 
leave a grease spot of him left. As secretary of 
the association, Mr. Messerole has been wont 
to run things on the cut-and-dried order, strictly 
a Ja Cannon, naming committees, electing offi- 
cers and all that sort of thing. But he won’t do 
so any more; for they dropped him out of the 
window and the king is dead, and Dunn, the sil- 
ver-tongued, reigns in his stead. But how do 
Dalton and the other commission men like the 
lead Dunn’s employes get by this new read- 
justment of the “influence” ? 

ee eee 

The story that a month ago came up from the 
South that the rice-holding movement had 
broken down is now denied by him who has 
best reason to know, Secretary Wilkins of the 
Southern Rice Growers’ Association. He says: 


The association has more contracts for sale of 
rice than ever before. It is not a holding organi- 
zation, but a selling company. It does not sell 
below its quotations and has not had to sell below 
them. The association now has in its possession 
contracts authorizing it to act as the agent for the 
sale of three-fourths of the coming crop. It is owned 
and controlled by farmers of the rice belt, who are 
urged by it to sell their rice as fast as the market 
demands it, but not below association prices. 


But isn’t this “very like a trust”? 


The Kansas Association program for the Feb- 
ruary meeting is peculiarly an attractive one. 
And in this connection we might add to previous 
suggestions apropos the New Orleans excursion 
to follow ‘the meeting, that all those intending 


.to make this trip ought to advise Secretary 


Smiley at their earliest possible convenience, in 
order that he may make Pullman reservation for 
them prior to the date of the annual meeting. 
Tickets are on sale only on Tuesday, February 
21, but they may be used from point of origin 
on the date following the sale of ticket. The 
price of ticket from Kansas City to New Or- 
leans and return will be $33, while tickets are on 
sale at points on the main line of the U. P. and 
south of Topeka for only $25 for the round trip. 


Mr. Arnot’s plan for putting an end to “cor- 
ners’ deserves consideration, at least for the 
object it has in view. But with the rules in most 
markets that now protect the shorts, seemingly 
to a very considerable extent from their own 
indiscretion, are corners really so numerous and 
annoying as to require a remedy that apparently 
would militate against the interests and the ac- 
tivities of the cash trader, as Mr. Arnot’s plan 
would seem to do, considered, as the plan must 
now be considered, purely theoretically? Arti- 
ficial corners are a great évil wherever or how- 
ever they may obtain; but it is a most difficult 
matter, as thoughtful directors have found, to 
provide adequate regulations to punish those 
who make corners without injuring also some - 
innocent men for foreseeing a scarcity that 
others refuse or.are unable to see. It is within 
the privilege of the Board to penalize palpable 


- 


_by the Chicago board of trade.” 
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manipulation; but is it wise to interpose ob- 
stacles to the natural rise of values that, al- 
though it may “squeeze” tlie short, must never 
be arbitrarily prevented; because the natural 
fluctuations in prices are always wholesome and 
indeed necessary to the automatic regulation of 
supply and demand at the farm. 


It is a curious, but not entirely conclusive 
circumstance (Germans estimating all world 
events by the yardstick of their own interests), 
that while many American grain men, especially 
those long on wheat at this moment, and Ca- 
nadian millers see ruin to both countries in the 
proposed reciprocity agreement, German econo- 
mists see as one immediate result of it, the 
“strengthening of American control of the 
wheat market and the continuation of Europe’s 
dependence upon Chicago as the chief factor in 
the world’s grain trade ;” and that therefore “the 
German grain exchanges, which lately have been 
acquiring a certain degree of independence, may 
as well prepare to continue to let prices be fixed 
This is not 
pleasing to the German, of course; but probably 
the construction here of another battleship on 
that account will not be necessary. 


The season of 1910 again erects the question 
mark. Is the high-bred, big-ear, small-cob corn 
the best commercial maize product of the farm? 

-We may, of course, concede that the farmer is 
not now growing corn for export; but he is 
growing a corn crop, one-fifth, at least, of which 
must be moved from its native county into con- 
sumption elsewhere. Is the “champion” corn of 
a kind that will stand safely handling under 
the commercial conditions of the time? Ap- 
parently not. But the go-day varieties do ma- 
ture frequently enough to endure handling 
under present day necessities without excessive 
waste by loss of condition in transit. Why, 
then, do not our farmers, who grow corn that 
they know will leave their farms as corn and not 
on, the hoof, pay more attention to these safer 
varieties? Why do not dealers urge them to 
do so? 


Although H. O. Brown and T. J. Clifford, as 
grain commissioners have been busy for a year 
or two at Minneapolis and Duluth as experts 
watching the handling of North Dakota grain, 
they are able to report it as their opinion that 
the establishment of state warehouses for grain 
would save to the farmers of North Dakota “ap- 
proximately $4,850,000 annually,” — 
lost through the dockage and failure to receive the 
premium price that Hastern millers ‘would be glad 
to pay for North Dakota grades. A saving of $750,- 
000 annually in commissions is another argument 
used in favor of the state warehouse, making a to- 
tal of $5,000,000 annually. 

This does not take into consideration the loss the 
farmers sustain at the local end of the business, 
but only at the terminal or selling end. 

“The loss that our grain growers have sustained 
in each year by the present method of handling 
their grain is about $8,324,000," say the commis- 
sioners. “This loss would build or buy, fully 
equipped, 1,000 local elevators and provide a ter- 
minal house with a storage capacity of 5,000,000 
bushels each at Minneapolis and Duluth or Su- 
perior.” ‘ 


Writing this paragraph on the eve of Lin- 
coln’s birthday, one can hardly fail to ask him- 
self if North Dakota is an exception to the 


Martyr’s belief to the contrary and that it is 
possible to-fool all the people of a state all of the 
time by such demnition nonsense. 


The Llinois Pellagra Commission, as the re- 
sult of exhaustive tests of corn in the dietary 
of the Peoria State Hospital, says: “The results 
of the tests render it improbable that the pel- 
lagra is due to or accompanied by a condition 
of hypersensitiveness of the individual to prod- 
ucts from good or spoiled corn.” Which, being 
translated into the vernacular, means that. the 
corn diet does not cause pellagra. This is what 
most of us were-ready to believe; but it is so 
easy to demonstrate to the satisfaction of many 
that simultaneous phenomena wholly unrelated 
to each other do in fact sustain the relation of 
cause and effect, that corn was made a scape- 
goat as a cause of disease that still is in hiding 
and defies the scientist. 


Grain men have an undoubted right to sell 
grain under private brands without inspection, 
and thousands of bushels of clipped oats are so 
sold; but in such cases the buyer should get, 
if he asks for it, his own or the seller’s private 
inspector’s certificate that the stuff is equal to 
sample. But this certificate may not lawfully 
bear upon it any figures, like “No. 2” or “No. 
3,” etc., that would indicate an official grading, 
either state or grain exchange; and if a buyer 
of private brands of any kind of grain does find 
such a certificate among his papers, he may have 
a right to his suspicions. There is no need, 
however, for anyone to be deceived by these cer- 
tificates, if he really understands the meaning 
of the “terms” of his contract. 


The Hungarian crop reports have long been 
conceded very high authority ; but recently Mr. 
W. Balla, a recognized newspaper authority, has 
pointed out so many and wide divergencies of 
the preliminary estimates of the Agricultural 
Minister from the final figures of the Statistical 
Bureau, that he suggests the query whether the 
system at present in vogue is indeed without 
faults and whether the corps of teachers, par- 
sons and what not, who now act as correspond- 
ents of the Minister, much as our farmers re- 
port to the Agricultural Department, might not 
be profitably set-aside for a specially organized 
“Agricultural Statistical Bureau.” But M. 
Balla thinks the teachers and priests could be 
safely replaced by landowners, growers, stew- 
ards of large estates, etc., a suggestion that to 
Americans looks like getting out of the frying 
pan in the hope of finding a milder climate in 
the fire. 


An Eastern newspaper says that Henry W. 
Evans, president of the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company and one of the leading fire insur- 
ance men in the United States, informed the 
New York Legislative Graft Investigating Com- 
mittee that he cared nothing about paying a 
$2,000,000 or $3,600,000 fire loss; that he wel- 
comed it, in fact, and that the Continental Com- 
pany has so much business on its books that all 
he has to do in case of a great fire loss is to put 
up rates and get the entire loss back, and more 
besides. This is frank, at least ; and is the more 
significant as an expression of the American 
habit of to-day of providing for corporation 
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waste and sloppy management by ‘soaking the 
consumer.” Is there any question of the fact, 
in the light of the performances of the mutuals, 
that stock company insurance rates are high 
primarily because the management and the sys- 
tem, so far as they apply to the consumer, the 
policyholder, are bad; that the stock companies 
encourage skin building and reckless manage- 
ment of business premises, and so are themselves 
the secondary, or indirect, cause of a large part 
of the enormous fire losses of the country, that 
one day will be justly regarded as a scandal to 
our civilization ? 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
does not assume to express the opinion of the 
grain trade of this country in respect to the 
reciprocity agreement now before Congress and 
the Canadian parliament. Anticipating the pres- 
ent situation, two months ago, this paper endeay- 
ored to sound that opinion; and barring a few 
replies by gentlemen who>were willing to ex- 
press on paper their convictions, the editor “had 
his trouble for his pains.” This article is, there- 
fore, the opinion of the writer only. 

That protection limits trade and narrows com- 
petition even its apologists concede; and its 
justification lies in the fact that by keeping the 
foreigner out, home industries may be created 
that, when competing among themselves, may 
reduce prices to the consumer ; and this condi- 
tion so resulted in this country—visibly so up to 
about 18098. 
enormously for various reasons, among which 
are the influence of commercial combinations on 
the prices of commodities and the rapid equaliza- 
tion of supply and demand for food products as 
a result of the trend of immigration and of 
farmers alike toward the cities, whose glittering 
displays of suddenly acquired wealth has been a 
fatal magnet to many. 

In 1890 Mr, McKinley, with a prescience that. 
few of his old-time antagonists in economic dis- 
cussions would have conceded to him, saw that 
the dams we had erected against competition, 


Since that time prices have risen 


had begun to act as gateless dykes against our- 
selves, limiting our manufacturers’ foreign trade 
and stimulating the development of farms in 
new countries to become, like Australia and the 
Argentine, competitors of our farms; and he 
proposed in that fatal last speech at Buffalo to 
break these barriers down. 

A beginning of that process is now before the 
people. Say what we may, this agreement means 
that the people are face to face with the ques- 
tion of freedom or restriction of . trade—of 
scarcity and high prices and the deprivation 
these bring to the poor and the middle class, or 
greater abundance, fair prices and a still higher 
standard of living for the common people. 

Not all of this will result of this agreement, 
even if it becomes law; but its acceptance will 
be a step forward for both countries. Some 
producers may be affected, perhaps, adversely, 
longs of wheat at this moment, say; but as the 
relaxation of the bonds of trade have always 
benefited the consumer, who is literally all of 
us, individually and collectively, the higher good 
may so far overshadow the lesser evil to certain 
producers, that in all human probability none of 
the dire results of the agreement that its object- 
ors see now portending will ever be seen to 
have come upon us. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co., of Chicago, have 
outgrown their building at the corner of Fulton 
and Union streets, Chicago, and have purchased 
ground at Courtland street and Firty-sixth avenue, 
where they will erect a building of ample size for 
their needs. 

J. H. Henderson, who has represented the Hunt- 
ley Manufacturing Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
in the Southwest, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
severed his connection with that company on Feb. 
ruary 1, and ‘thas been succeeded by J. Ruthrauf of 
Wichita, Kan. 

The February card calendar of the S. Howes Co., 
Inc., of Silver Creek, N. Y:, is illustrated by a hand- 
some half tone of their Eureka Perfected Milling 
Separator, type “B,”’ showing new chain driving ar- 
rangement, and new sieve-cleaning device. The ma- 
chine is built in capacities from 10 bushels to 600 
bushels per hour. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, Il. 
the largest manufacturers of scales in the world, 
added to their line last year a department of in- 
candescent lamps. This new Madza lamp, formerly 
known as the “Tungsten,” has proved very popular 
with exceptionally large sales. A large stock of 
various lamps is now carried at all their branches. 

fhe Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company has 
secured the services of W. J. Reynolds as special 
sales agent for their line of machinery. Mr. Rey- 
nolds will travel in Michigan, Northern Indiana and 
Northwestern Ohio, and jhave his headquarters at 
the Stowell House, Jackson, Mich. He has had long 
experience in this line of work and will no doubt 
prove to be a valuable man. ‘ 

The Kny Scheerer Co., of 404-410 W. 27th street, 
New York City, displayed in a booth at the National 
Corn Exposition, Columbus, Ohio, the first week in 
February, their Brown & Duvel’s Moisture Tester 
for accurate determination of the percentage of 
moisture contained in grain. A very great interest 
was shown at each moisture test by the grain men 
and farmers who were in attendance at the exposi- 
tion. 

The Watts Manufacturing Co. has succeeded to 
the business of the Stone-Watts Manufacturing Co., 
at Springfield, Mo., of which R. C. Stone for sev- 
eral years past has been the head. The new com- 
pany has offices and plant at Phelps and Benton 
avenues, where they are equipped to contract for 
structural steei work of all kinds including steel 
elevators, tanks, etc. Len. Watts will continue as 
manager of the company. 

The B. S. Constant Company of Bloomington, IIl., 
is devoting some special literature to their U. S. 
corn sheller. They state it has the advantages of 
being all iron, right or left hand, over or under, 
fan discharge, lock wheel adjustment. No steel 
tank or cemented pit. No lower hopper, quickly 
‘installed; cheaply repaired as all shells are bolted 
on frame independent of the other castings. Less 
space, less power, positive feed, capacity as rated 
or better. 

Conspicuous among the exhibits at the recent big 
Chicago Automobile Show was that of the Nordyke 
Marmon Company of Indianapolis, Ind., displaying 
their line of “Marmon’”’ ears, both roadsters and 
speedsters. The big trophies won by the “Marmon” 
were also on view, forming a collection second to 
none, and including such famous ones as the Cobe 
Trophy, the Wheeler-Schebler Trophy, the Atlanta 
Speedway Trophy and City of Atlanta Trophy. In 
the winning of several of these prizes the een 
car has established world records. 


Under the title “Catechism on. Direct Current 
Apparatus,” Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, have 
published a very interesting booklet giving, in sim- 
ple language, definitions for electrical terms and 
describing the construction and uses of different 
electrical machines. As the title indicates this 
treatise is prepared in the form of a series of ques- 
tions and answers. It was originally prepared for 
the use of salesmen only, but there has been 
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a considerable demand for it by others. The book- 


. let is well illustrated and printed on enameled pa- 


per. The insight which it gives to the products of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. makes it very interesting 
to engineers, and, to one who is not familiar with 
electrical machinery, this pamphlet will be of great 
assistance. It will be sent on request to interested 
parties. 


One of the recent advertising novelties mailed to 
the trade by the Charter Gas Engine Co., of Ster- 
ing, Ill, is a pair of paste board eyeglasses, the eye 
balls crosseyed and bearing the inscription on the 
reverse side, “you will get crosseyed looking for a 
better than the Charter Gas Engine.” A small open- 
ing allows the light to pass through the pupil of the 
eye and jit might be inferred also from the small 
opening that it only requires half an eye to see 
that the Charter Engine is a good one. 


All Grain men will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that the Huntley Manufacturing Company, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., have secured another supply of the 
Crystaloid Display Hangers which they have been 
distributing during the past year. These hangers 
are a really handsome piece of art work, worthy 
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THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANER. 


The B. S. Constant Co., of Bloomington, IIl., who 
have been manufacturing grain handling machinery 
for the past sixteen years, and cleaning machinery 
for the past thirty years, beginning with the farm 
fanning mill, is again applying for patent on an im- 
proved grain cleaner for country elevators which 
will be known as the U. S. Grain Cleaner. 

It eliminates objectionable features found in the 
grain cleaners, and from all reports on the ma- 
chines now working, the improvements are very 
successful. The eccentrix are so constructed, bal- 
anced and arranged on the shoe of the machine that 
the vibration is reduced to the minimum. This one’ 
point will be appreciated by all operators of grain 
cleaners, as it will not shake to pieces or rack the 
building. : 

The accompanying cut shows the single machine 
for separating corn and cob from the sheller and 
for recleaning shelled corn and oats. It will also 
clean wheat when a. wheat screen is provided, but 
you have to stop the machine and put in the screen 
when changing from corn and oats to wheat. The 
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of permanent display in any grain man’s office. They 
have been gotten up with great pains and at no 
little expense by the Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, but they will be gladly sent free of charge, 
with expressage paid, to all dealers who will write 
to the company, asking for them. 

An accident occurred in the foundry of the 
Charter Gas Engine Co. at Sterling, Il, on Febru- 
ary 6, which might have had serious consequences, 
but fortunately no loss occurred to life or property. 
A large pulley for an 80-horsepower heavy duty 
Charter gas engine was being poured when the 
pressure of the molten iron broke an iron clamp and 
raised the cope. As the fiery mass poured out 
there was a wild scattering of the men, and only 
faces, hands and arms were scorched. The anchor, 
sand and cope, together with an 1,800-pound weight 
upon it, aggregated over four tons, all being lifted 
like a feather after the clamp gave way; what the 
strength of the clamp was can only. be. approxi- 
mated, but the evidence of almost unrestrainable 
pressure was conclusive. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ass’n, of Columbus, reports an income in 1910 of 
$14,692.35; losses of $8,810.88, and expenses of $3,- 
922.72. There were no liabilities on February 1 
and net cash assets of $2,357.75. There were on De- 
cember 31, 1910, 458 policies in force, covering $854,- 
100. 
board rates. 

Durum wheat exports in 1910 were appreciably 
less than in 1909, reaching 18,344,972 bus. against 
20,777,435 in 1909. Germany and the United King- 
dom were the largest buyers in 1910—1i,522,057 bus. 
by Germany and 1,885,550 by U. K. Italy’s pur- 
chases of 3,420,291 bu. in 1909 fell to 442,492 bu. in 
1910, and those of France from 1,497,091 bu. in 1909 
to 398,864 bu. in 1910. 


Cost of insurance to policy holders 3714% of 


B. S. Constant Co. manufacture a double machine 
also and to make this change on the double machine > 
it is necessary simply to throw two valves while the 
machine is running, and make the usual air adjust- . 
ments for the lighter grains. 

The corn and cob mass enters the receiving hop- 
per and is automatically spread the full width of 
the machine. As it drops onto the steel finger 
screen, the first current of air takes all the dust and 
light shucks, straws, etc.,-directly to the fan, mak- 
ing ‘the machine dustless. The corn falls through 
the unger screen and the cob and shucks pass down 
the screen over a set of rods, which, with the new 
tossing movement, turns the cobs and shucks over, 
causing the corn to drop out of the shucks and 
through the screen instead of being carried over 
and into the cob spout. Thus all the corn is saved— 
another point appreciated by all grain dealers. 

After the corn drops through the finger screen it 
travels to the end of the shoe, where it falls onto a 
short shoe which has a perforated screen for re- 
moving all the meal and small pieces of cracked 
corn; then it falls into another strong current of 
air which takes the screenings to the conveyor box 
and the remaining foreign material- to the fan. 
With the screenings saved there is another source of 
income. The good grain drops out through the last 
air flue into the receiving hopper. 

For coarse cleaning the perforated screen in the 
short shoe is removed and a sheet iron blank put in, 
which is furnished with each machine. 

The U. S. Grain Cleaner has one powerful fan 
which is under the control of the operator at all 
times and makes less spouting to build. The ma- 
chine can be driven from either side. It is strong 
and durable; all journals run cool, and, in fact, it is 
built to give entire satisfaction, and the manufac- 
turers fully guarantee every machine. It is a fit 
companion ;for their well known U. S. Fan and Cup 
Discharge Corn Sheller and they solicit in 
stating capacity desired. 


ow 
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MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The mid-winter convention of the Michigan Bean 
Jobbers’ Association was held at the Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, on January 25 and 26. There was a very 
large attendance of Michigan bean dealers. 

The first session was called to order at 2:30 p. m., 
January 25, by President J. A. Heath, of Lenox, who 
spoke of Detroit as a convention city and introduced 
Hon. Wm. B. Thompson, who welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city. 

J. Ralph Pickell of Chicago replied with an ad- 
dress on the subject, “Bullets, Beans and Barter.” 

President Heath read his annual address, as 
follows: ‘ 


Some one has mentioned the fact that our associa- 
tion needs a watchword. If that is true. I would 
suggest a modern rendition of the old adage that 
“Co-operation is the life of trade.’ By co-operation 
I do not refer to the kind flaunted by some so-called 
philanthropists who are seeking to further their 
own ends by tearing down and disrupting’ estab- 
lished business conditions, usually causing loss to 
every one connected with those enterprises, except- 
ing the promoters themselves. 

The very essence of civilization calls for the mid- 
dleman, the minister, the doctor, the teacher, down 
through the long list; and none of them is more 
essential to the well-being of the human family than 
the merchant and, to come nearer home, the buyer 
and seller of the products of the farm. Ever since 
the beginnings of civilization there have been at- 
tempts to do away with the middleman, to bring the 
producer and consumer in direct contact with each 
other, and the pages of history are full of ‘failures 
to do so; and conditions today are no different in 
this respect than they were two thousand years ago. 
Until the millennium arrives the middleman will 
continue to be a necessity. 

But co-operation in a broader sense is feasible and 
a possibility, and thousands of the brightest busi- 
ness men are putting forth their efforts through 
associations such as ours to bring about improved 
eonditions; to bring the business of the country to a 
higher plane, to weed out the unreliable and dis- 
honest traders, and in every way to bring about a 
higher standard covering business transactions. 
The time will come when the farmer, who now 
thinks that the only object of an association such as 
ours is to formulate schemes whereby he can be de- 
frauded of his hard-earned products, will realize 
the benefits that he has gained and is receiving 
from the united efforts of these trade associations 
and will only regret that their members and activi- 
ties are not more numerous than is the case. «In 
this connection I must reiterate what I have stated 
many times before, that in our daily contact with 
the producers we should spend. more time in con- 
vincing them that their welfare is ours) and that 
whatever we do along the line of organization and 
co-operation brings them tenfold benefits to our one. 

A glance at the program we are to consider at 
this meeting must convince all of you of the im- 
portance of the matters that are to be considered,— 
grave questions, the adoption of which would be 
almost revolutionary in every effect on the handling 
of the great commodity which we represent, are 
here for our consideration. ‘The growing and mar- 
keting of beans has become one of the most impor- 
tant industries of our great state. The well-being 
of a large proportion of our rural districts depends 
upon ‘the success of the growing and marketing of 
this one commodity. Every action of this conven- 
tion will have far-reaching and important results; 
and it stands us in hand to weigh carefully each 
and every question brought up for our consideration. 
Business conditions are changing all over the coun- 
try, and from necessity we must keep in advance’ of 
the procession. 

On account of climatic and soil conditions it is 
not unlikely that for many years to come the quan- 
tity and quality of this great product will largely 
depend on the efforts of Michigan growers and 
dealers, and I feel that our best efforts should be 
put forth to see that this should be the case. I be- 
lieve that the enormous increase in the quality and 
quantity of Michigan beans has been largely brought 
about through the efforts of this Association, and 
how best to continue this success that has attended 
our efforts in the past is what we are to consider 
today. 

The reports of the various committees will cover 
the active work of the association since our annual 
meeting in September. 

I wish to call your particular attention to the re- 
ports of the special committees on contracts and 
changes in Trade Rules and By-laws. Changed 
business conditions have made imperative some pro- 
vision, and I feel that the recommendations of these 
committees demand the careful attention of every 
member. 

The report of the chairman of the arbitration 
committee also demands your close and earnest at- 
tention. The volume of business that has been 
transacted by this committee during the past four 
months will astonish you, and it is becoming a 
grave problem that will require earnest thought how 
this is to be handled in the future, provided the 
matters that come up for settlement do not mate- 
rially decrease. It has, required almost the entire 
attention of the chairman of this committee; and 
some arrangements must be made whereby he can 
reeteive a reasonable compensation for his labors. 
We venture to say that all-the other trade organiza- 
tions in the country have not had as many cases 
come up for settlement as have been passed upon 
by this committee during the present crop year; and 
with the increase in production and, what is still 
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more important, the larger number of both buyers 
and sellers we find this method of settlement of 
their differences both satisfactory and practicable. 
It is easy to see that some changes must be made 
looking towards putting this feature of our Associa- 
tion on a more practical basis. I believe that this 
can not be accomplished in a hurried manner, and I 
would suggest that a committee be appointed. to 
study this question and report on a practical solu- 
tion at our next annual meeting. 

Another matter that I believe is important and 
merits careful thought and attention is the ques- 
tion of increasing the crop production’ by improved 
methods, principally by the propagation of improved 
seed. I know of one small locality where some at- 
tention has been paid to the matter of increasing the 
yield by selected seed and, while there has been no 
systematic plan pursued, the results have been 
astonishingly large. Where three or four years ago 
13 or 14 bushels to the acre were considered an ayv- 
erage yield, now 20 or 25 bushels are nearly normal. 
Have you stopped to think what this means? If the 
average yield of beans in Michigan could be in- 
creased from 13 bushels per acre to even 18, on 400,- 
000 acres this would mean 3,000,000 bushels, or an 
added increase to the wealth of the state at present 
value close to $4,000,000 per year. Think what this 
would mean—an increased income not only to the 
farmers but to the elevator men and to every branch 
of the trade in the state. This is no idle dream. 
In other states the Government, through the me- 
dium of the Department of Agriculture, has sent 
out corn specials and has appropriated tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to improve the quality of seed corn 
and seed wheat and other small grains; and I be- 
lieve that, as beans are the great farm product of 
our state, the legislature should be called upon to 
appropriate a reasonable amount to improve the 
quality of the seed used by our farmers. The prob- 
lem is not a difficult one and only needs systematic 
and organized efforts to show large results. 

On account of the attempt on the part of the rail- 
roads in the country to increase transportation 
charges, I would suggest that that question should 
be considered by this convention and proper reso- 
lutions draughted, covering the expression of our 
members as to the advisability of such an increase. 
My own opinion isthat we are already paying a larger 
freight rate on beans than is assessed against any 
other similar farm product, and that a strong protest 
should be made against any increase, and in connec- 
tion with railroad matters I desire to call your atten- 
tion to a section of the law passed, which was by the 
last Congress. I refer particularly to the clause 
which covers the quotation of a wrong rate by rail- 
road employees. AS you are probably aware, the 
passage of this law was largely brought about 
through the efforts of one of our distinguished Mich- 
igan statesmen, a gentleman whom it has been our 
pleasure to promote to a wider sphere of action by 
electing him to the highest position in the gift of 
our state—one of the few men in Congress who ap- 
preciated the needs of the shipper and who had 
sufficient backbone to stand up for shippers’ rights 
and, what is more important, to carry out his point, 
I refer to-our distinguished public citizen, the Hon. 
Charles HE. Townsend. It so happened that I was 
present when this matter was brought to Mr. 
Townsend’s attention, and the injustice: of the posi- 
tion that a railroad company did not accept any lia- 
bility when a wrong rate was given to a shipper ap- 
pealed strongly to Mr. Townsend’s sense of right 
and justice, and he insisted that a clause should be 
added to the original bill covering this point; and 
he deserves the thanks of every shipper in the coun- 
try for his action in this matter. Under the amend- 
ed law when a railroad company quotes you a rate 
it becomes a part of the contract and they have got 
to stand back of it. There are many other impor- 
tant matters in. this amended commerce act and it 
deserves the attention and study of every shipper. 

There are many other matters to which I should 
like to call your attention but, as our program is a 
long one, I will defer them for the present. 

You will remember that, in accepting the office 
of president of this Association at our Saginaw 
meeting, I called your attention to the fact that no 
man could make a success of an organization of 
this kind without the united and continual assist- 
ance of every member connected with it. I have 
purposely called this particular meeting at a time 


“when other attractions were absent and, as a per- 


sonal favor to myself and the other members of 
this Association, as well as a courtesy due to the 
gentlemen who have so kindly come here to address 
us and help us by their special knowledge, I ask that 
every member present attend carefully and closely 
to the program. Try to be present at every meeting 
and not increase the labors of the officers by visiting 
and lobbying during the hours set for the meetings. 
If you will do this, you will go away from the con- 
vention well repaid for your visit, better equipped 
to carry on your business successfully and_profit- 
ably; and I hope and trust that at this meeting, at 
least, you will remember me in this way. ; 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
Secretary V. P. Cash of Riverdale made the fol- 
lowing report: 


It has been the purpose of this Association from 
the day of its inception to uplift the cause of beans 
and to be of general utility to the different branches 
of the bean industry. We have striven to be of 
service to the farmer and the producer by broaden- 
ing the markets and increasing the demand for bean 
products by educating the consumer as to the rela- 
tive food value of beans when compared with meat 
and other farm products, and thereby enhance the 
value of the crop. We have sought to aid the mid- 
dleman at the country elevator by trying to inaugu- 
rate a code of business rules that would assist him 
along the lines of conservative business methods, 
pointing out the advantage of a well equipped plant 
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with modern up-to-date machinery capable of han- 
dling the crop in the different conditions that it 
comes to market, insuring to the tiller of the soil 
full value for damaged or off-grade stock and lastly 
to serve the wholesale dealer and consumer by 
establishing uniform grades and a standard hand- 
finished product which guarantees to the wholesale 
buyer and consumer an article up to the standard 
and worth the price charged. 

Many of us hardly realize the magnitude and far- 
reaching influence of this Association in the com- 
mercial world, so in keeping with the progress of 
time, “which is never idle,’ and the continued de- 
mand made upon this organization by nearly three 
hundred members scattered over this and other 
states. 

The board of directors and Secretary have tried 
to keep fully abreast with the times, and hence it is 
that during the past year we have spent consider- 
able time trying to still further perfect, if possible, 
first, the Constitution, By-laws and Trade Rules; 
second, to formulate and put in use a more com- 
plete and binding sales contract; and third, to 
establish a uniform schedule, to be used in buying 
beans from the farmer. This’ office, with the assist- 
ance of the directors, has endeavored to bring about 
some reform along these lines. With your permis- 
sion, we will analyze briefly these three topics. 

Constitution and Trade Rules.—A féw years since 
our Constitution and By-laws were framed by some 
of the best and most experienced business men 
among your membership. The work was well and 
ably done and is a credit to the authors. However, 
the crops of the last two years have furnished oc- 
casion for many controversies that have never 
arisen before. Buyers, in some cases, have asked 
for an appeal on their matters under dispute and 
have tested every phase of our laws and rules. Ata 
directors’ meeting recently held, it was deemed ad- 
visable to appoint a committee to look over this 
document and suggest what changes were deemed 
proper before it was put in pamphlet form, No Trade 
Rules were printed when the Constitution was 
framed, but some rules and regulations were in- 
augurated, and your committee will probably see 
fit to recommend in their report that a set of Trade 
Rules be printed. 

Sales Contract.—This is probably the most abused 
document we have on our files. There have been 
more rejections this season than in any previous 
year during our history. Your officers have deter- 
mined, if it can be done, to frame a contract which 
defines more clearly the duties of buyer and seller, 
and by so doing avoid some difficulties that have ex- 
isted in the past. It has been suggested that Sec: 5 
of the Rules and Regulations be printed in these 
contracts and read as follows: ‘‘The terms of sale 
shall be a draft with a bill of lading attached, pay- 
able on arrival and examination of the goods. Terms 
of payment on f. o. b. sales shall be a sight draft 
payable on presentation. Sales of beans for export 
or foreign shipment to be made only to buyers fur- 
nishing: an approved ninéty-day commercial letter 
of credit; such letter of credit to become immediate- 
ly effective when shipper delivers draft with certi- 
fied invoice, consular invoice, export bill of lading 
and official grade certificate attached to his banker 
or any party or institution authorized to receive 
such documents.” 

Sec. (hye bal our judgment, should also be embodied. 
This is relative to the number of bags and weight a 
car of hand picked beans shall contain. It reads: 

A carload of beans, unless otherwise specified, shall 
consist of 250 bags and a minimum car shall be 
of the weight of 40,000 Ibs. or 66 2/3 bushels.’ Com- 
plaints have come to our notice that, when market 
conditions favored, some parties have put in 170-175 
Ibs. to the bag. This section seems plain enough, 
except that it does not state minutely the exact 
humber of pounds that a bag shall contain, and 
for this reason has given rise to a difference of un- 
derstanding. 

The Reardon Schedule.—The advisability of the 
adoption of this schedule has been the last work of 
our office. Five hundred schedules were printed and 
a copy sent to nearly every dealer in this state. I 
have a few numbers with me, which any one may 
have for the asking. I will be glad to supply any 
one omitted from our mailing list. This topic is old 
but one of the most important, in our opinion, to 
the country elevator of any issue that is before us 
today. It deals directly with your profits more 
than any one leak in your business. It is needless 
to bring an object lesson. You all understand this 
perfectly well. An elevator buying on today’s mar- 
ket 300 bus. of beans per day and deducting 5c for 
dirt has made the farmer a present of $3 without 
giving any notice that you were making him a do- 
nation and therefore he does not thank you for it. 
But listen. It will cost you $900 to do business in 
this way for one year. We favor a policy that deals 
out exact justice to both parties. 

I will not take your time further along this line 
as I notice Wm. Reardon has this topic for discus- 
sion tomorrow; and let me assure you that if there 
is a man in this room who can make this subject 
perfectly clear it is Mr. Reardon. 

We desire to call attention, before closing, to a 
decision recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the River- 
side Mills Co. vs. the Atlantic Coast Line. A sim- 
ilar case was tried in Detroit and decided by Judge 
Murphy. The Detroit Leather Works sued the D. G. 
H. & M. and Ill. Central. A shipment was made to 
the Louisiana Auto Club at Iberia, La., B/L at- 
tached, in which the Leather Works sued both 
roads; and the Court gave them a judgment. The 
United States Supreme Court decision means this: 
When two roads are handling freight and goods are 
damaged by the last handling road, the initial or 
first-handling road is responsible with the other 
road even when the damage is done by the last road. 

At the last meeting of this Association, held in 
Saginaw, the following resolution was adopted: 
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“Resolved, That hereafter any member of this 
organization who has sold beans to any jobber or 
wholesale grocer, who refuses to arbitrate or after- 
wards refuses to abide by the decision of the arbi- 
tration committee, make a report in full to the Sec- 
retary and that the Secretary report in open meet- 
ing.”’ 

I beg to say we have no information along these 
lines regarding any member and no report to make. 
We believe more work should be done along this line 
and stand ready to carry out your wishes to the 
letter. Mr. Allmendinger has a very valuable paper 
on the “Unfair Dealer,’ and I trust it may arouse 
new interest. 

We are pleased to advise that we have substantial 
increase in membership since our last meeting, num- 
bering at the present time nearly three hundred 
members in good standing, with the dues practically 
all paid to date. Undoubtedly the few that are in 
arrears will settle at this meeting. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the membership 

for the prompt and courteous treatment they have 
given this office and am also very grateful to the 
Board of Directors for the valuable assistance they 
have rendered all. All of which we respectfully sub- 
mit. . 
Hon. Fred Martindale, secretary of state, read a 
paper on the subject, “Bean Statistics and How 
They Are Gathered,’ which we will reprint in a 
later issue for want of space in this. 

EH. W. Burkhart of Fowlerville made the report 
for the arbitration committee, as follows: 


In submitting my report of work done by the com- 
mittee of arbitration since the September meeting, 
I want to say that it has been a very busy time. 
We have inspected samples of 230 cars of beans. 
There have been and are before the committee ten 
eases for arbitration with sums involved ranging 
from $15 to $160. Most of these cases have been 
passed on, and we hope before we leave for home 
to have everything cleared up. 

Now, something as to the inspection of samples 
submitted and conditions existing. There is some- 
thing materially wrong somewhere. Just think of 
it, gentlemen, 184 cars rejected in the first 90 days 
of the movement of the crop—more cars than were 
rejected in the last previous year; and up to date 


230 cars. There must be something ‘rotten in Den- 
mark,’ as the saying goes, where the condition 
exists. 


Lots of those cars were sold for C. H. P. and were 
never touched by hands and would waste from 1 to 
3 lbs. large .yellow and brown beans. Then: again 
the One Pound stock that picked 2 to 5 lbs. I tell 
you, gentlemen, we are making a mistake of our 
lives in using this kind of business method. We are 
not only hurting our own reputation but are doing 
the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association a great in- 
justice. It is time we make up and get back to our 
former methods and obey the Golden Rule. 

It is a difficult matter to make choice out of a 
large per cent of this crop of beans, and, again, does 
it pay? Wouldn’t it be better to pick them fairly 
well and sell by sample? Be fair and honest; then 
we will have done ourselves credit and the Associa- 
tion honor. Now, understand that not all of our 
members have been doing this kind of business; far 
from it. They have picked their stock well and 
when they have sold One Pound stock they were sure 
that it was right. I think where some of our mem- 
bers have fallen down on the One Pound stock has 
been in a wrong interpretation of the grade; they 
have added 1 lb. to the allowance for discolored 
beans in the grade of C. H. P., which is an error. 
One Pound stock, to my understanding of the grade, 
is picking the beans pure, without any reference 
to the grade of choice, iust as though you would 
pick it from a farmer’s stock to determine the 
amount of waste in his beans. 

In my humble opinion the conditions I have stated 
above are largely to blame for’ market conditions as 
they are today. The jobbing trade is afraid to go 
into the market and purchase freely, fearing they 
will get a lot of beans put up to them that they do 
not want. 


The convention then adjourned until the follo ving 
day. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The! session of Thursday morning was largely 
taken up with the reading of papers on subjects 
pertaining to the bean industry. 

A paper on the subject, “Shall Beans Be Sold Net 
or Gross Weight” was read by F. M. Sheffield of 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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Wm. Livingston, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Detroit, made an address on the subject 
“Order Bills of Lading as Negotiable Paper,” 


GRADES OF BEANS. 


An address on changing the grades of the Michi- 
gan Bean Jobbers’ Association was made by Chas. 
A. Heath of Chicago. 


Systems of weights and measures and grades de- 
pendent on same have ever been as complex and 
different as the peoples of the earth. Complexity 
of scale and complication of method have been our 
heritage. It is only in comparatively recent time 
that the simple metric system of the French has 
been given to the world with recommendation for its 
universal adoption. ‘‘Three barley corns” for an 
inch satisfied our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, as did 
also, in linear measure, the span of the hand, or 
the cubit of the fore-arm. Our standard of 196 
pounds for a barrel of flour had its origin in seven 
stone of 28 pounds each. Four stone gave us our 
hundred weight—112 lbs. and 80 stone the gross ton 
2,240 lbs. I have seen the 28-pound weights, one 
stone, in use in Ireland and England. The uniform- 
ity of the barley grain permitted the use of three 
of the kernels to make an inch. The difference in 
variety and size of the bean evidently prohibited our 
ancestors from using three to make an inch; they 
evidently foresaw the fact that in grading three 
beans could not make anything—but trouble. 

In Michigan, the unit value in trading in beans is 
the Winchester bushel, while our friends on the Pa- 
cific Coast buy and sell entirely by the cental. In 
grading, however, we use both systems, the avoirdu- 
pois and the cental, but in a confused and mixed 
way; for example our grade: ‘ 

CHOICE HAND PICKED MICHIGAN BEANS are 
sold by the bushel of 60 pounds, graded to 1% pounds 
pickage in 100 pounds and 7 pounds medium beans 
in the 100 pounds. 

In the same way, 

CHOICH HAND PICKED MICHIGAN PEA 
BEANS are sold by the bushel of 60 pounds, graded 
to 1% pounds pickage in 100 pounds and 7 pounds 
medium beans in the 160 pounds. 

You will observe then in our first two grades, viz., 
“Choice Hand Picked and Prime Hand Picked,’’ we 
sell by the bushel but grade by the cental. 

Then our grading is further complicated in 
screened beans. We sell: 

FANCY SCREENED MICHIGAN PEA BEANS 
60 pounds to the bushel, with 2 pounds of pickage 
‘2 the bushel and 10 pounds of medium beans per 

0. 

CHOICE SCREENED MICHIGAN PEA BEANS 
are sold 60 pounds to the bushel, with not more than 
3 pounds pickage in bushel and 10 pounds medium 
beans in 100 pounds. 

To state the above facts in a more concise way, we 
sell “Choice and Prime Hand Picked” by “the bushel 
and grade them, both for pickage and medium, by 
the cental. We sell “‘Fancy Screened”? and ‘‘Choice 
Screened” by the bushel, grade them for pickage by 
the bushel, and for mediums by the cental. Whether 
such complexity of grading was intended to confuse 
both bttyer and seller, or simply to keep the chair- 
man of the arbitration committee over-busy, is not 
known. Do you wonder that Brother Burkhardt’s 
hair is turning from gray to white, and that Brother 
Brandly in New York, with his docile Knickerbocker 
disposition, and Friend White of Puritan heart and 
mind in Boston, have now beside them on their 
desks handy automatic or rapid firing guns which 
they can use to add emphasis to their remarks when 
discussing quality of bean deliveries with Michigan 
shippers? The Chicago jobbers no longer discuss 
quality with the shipper; but when the latter ap- 
pears in the city, they order him arrested on the 
spot and to be taken out on the lake front to be 
“shot at sunrise.”’ If any of the membership of this 
Association is not here today their absence may be 
accounted for by the fact that they went to Chicago 
recently. 

Mr. Furst of Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill., under 
date of Dec. 27th writes: 

“We think the present grading of Michigan beans 
is a matter requiring strenuous and aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of the Association. Every one 
knows that the grading has deteriorated frightfully 
in the last three years. In fact, we hardly believe 
there is any attempt on the part of some of the 
Michigan shippers to grade their beans, and this 
method of doing business is unsatisfactory to every 
one concerned. We think that unless your Associa- 
tion takes some prompt action on this matter of 
official grades and regulations, as adopted by the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association and revised 
December 4, 1906, it will be necessary for the whole- 
sale grocers as a body to take some drastic a-tion 
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which will compel every shipper to quote only such 
beans as he is able to ship and to ship only the 
grade of beans which he has sold, and nothing else.” 

We had an asset in the grade ‘Choice Hand- 
Picked Pea Bean.” Have we got it today, or has 
it been wasted and squandered? 

It is evident, however, that our grading has not 
altogether met the requirements of the Michigan 
shippers themselves, for during the past few years, 
and particularly on the crops of 1909 and 1910, we 
find shippers drifting away from our established 
grades and selling on the more logical and simple 
basis of one pound, two pound, three pound pickers, 
ete. So heavy has been the trading the past two 
seasons in pound stock that the terms “One Pound 
Picker,” ‘Pound Stock,’’ ‘One Pound,’”’ have been 
common and familiar terms with the entire bean 
trade of this country. : 

Now the question naturally arises, if we are to 
retain the Winchester bushel as our unit of value 
in selling beans, why not retain it in toto? What 
reason can there be for selling beans by the 60 lbs. 
and grading by the 100 Ibs.; and, further, selling by 
the 60 Ibs. and grading by the 60 lbs. and 100 lbs. 
combined? There can possibly be only one answer 
to this question and that is, our present grading is 
complex, confusing, and impracticable. 

Does not the question of grades solve itself natur- 
ally and logically? 

Our first grade should be a sound, clean, dry, good 
color (we need not say bright), commercially pure 
bean. Why should we start our grade or measure- 
ment of quality 1% per cent off from the clean, 
sound. basis to provide for rain damaged or split 
stock? What would you think of a manufacturer 
who would deliver you yard sticks 34% inches long 
and tell you he made them out of rotten and rain 
damaged and split stock; that the first foot was 1% 
inches short, but you would find the second and 
third foot all right? You would simply answer him 
they would never do; that’s all. In the past have we 
received any premium for stock running better than 
1% per vent pickage or have we been compelled to 
sell it on a level with that quality, there being no 
provisions for fancy grade? The shipper who has 
been particular and put up fancy stock has received 
no more for it in competition than the shipper who 
has turned out 1% per cent stock. If the crop does 
not permit of the first grade, or if a shipper has not 
such stock as will enable’him to make it, then it 
cannot possibly be any hardship on any shipper to 
be unable to offer what he cannot deliver. But it 
will benefit the fellow who can and does put up 
fancy stock. . 

Our second grade naturally falls into the class, or 
grade, of one pound. We all can speak from ex- 
perience and say that a bean which picks only one 
pound in sixty is a pretty high grade-bean. In this 
one pound grade, we would agree to deliver fifty- 
nine good pounds of beans in every sixty, or, what 
is the same, fifty-nine good beans out of every sixty. 
Who wants to contract to do more as a standard, 
commercial grade? What is the wisdom of con- 
tracting to deliver, asj we do, now, 59 1/10 good 
pounds of beans in every 60, or what is the same, 
59 1/10 good beans out of every 60? It is this one- 
tenth which has. made hopeless sinners out of the 
formerly righteous in the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ 
Association. I did have a close and _ particular 
friend, a Michigan bean shipper, young and enter- 
prising. He has started in business for himself, 
and I, confessedly with a spirit of helping him. along, 
gave him an order for two cars Choice Hand Picked 
Michigan Pea Beans. I sold them to another friend, 
a young and hopeful jobber. All three of our wives 
were friends and formerly schoolmates. The result 
of this initial and philanthropic, as well as commer- 
cial transaction, is that my two friends and I don’t 
speak. Our wives don’t speak. My ancestors, I 
learn, instead of being farmers since the May 
Flower days in New England, must have lived on 
the sea; all because my elevator friend called them 
“Choice Hand Picked”; my jobber friend, ‘Not 
Choi-e Hand Picked’; while the Chairman of the 
arbitration committee called them ‘‘one pound pick- 
ers.’’ Behold, how great fuss an one-tenth of a 
pound pickage kindleth. a 

The same good reasons which apply for making 
the second grade one’pound will also apply for mak- 
ing the third grade, viz., two pounds. This would 
be machine-picked stock; for two pounds is about as 
good work as machines on an average turn out. 
Beyond this grade we could offer beans three 
pounds, four pounds, five pounds, etc. We -would | 
have then the following grading: 

Firt Grade.—Hand Finished, which would be a 
sound, clean, dry, good average color, commercially 
pure bean, i. e. free of stones and dirt. ; 

Second Grade.—Standard, which would be a on 
pound, picked to commercial purity; i, e., free of 
stones and dirt. 

Third Grade.—Machine Picked, a two pound picker. 
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Inferior grades to be sold by description, as three 
pound, four pound, five pound, ete. 

Our present grading has caused confusion even 
among our own members who are not themselves 
agreed on the quality of each grade. The unofficial 
grade of ‘‘one pound’ has become our Waterloo, 
for the reason we are not agreed on what a’ one- 
pound bean is; and this notwithstanding the fact 
we have all been trading freely in the one pound, 
particularly in the past two years. Out of eighty- 
five replies to the question asked of our membership, 
“What is a one pound picker?’ five are in doubt; 
fifty-five say a “pound picker’ picks one pound 
more than “hand picked’; twenty-six say a “pound 
picker’ picks one-tenth of a pound more than “hand 
picked.’’ The hand-picked carries nine-tenths of a 
pound pickage. Thus the latter interpretation 
makes a pound picker pick a pound to commercial 
purity. The chairman and one member of ‘the ar- 
bitration committee take one view; the third mem- 
ber of the arbitration committee takes another view. 

You will observe the word “‘dry’’ has been inserted 
in the proposed grading. Our grades shall be based 
on moisture tests the same as corn on the grain 
exchanges. Good, average, dry beans carry not in 
excess of 17% per cent moisture. Many shipments 
this year have contained 22 to 25 per cent moisture. 
We have had rejections on this account. 

In speaking of rejections, it might be wise to 
have rules applying to our shipments not up to 
grade and the following is suggested: 

Any shipment may be rejected subject to the rules 
of this Association, if it grades the full next lower 
grade or poorer, hand-finished shipments, picking in 
excess of one-quarter of a pound and less than one- 
pound per bushel, shall be accepted as Standard at 
the discount prevailing at time of arrival between 
Hand-Finished and Standard grades. ; 

Standard deliveries, picking one-half pound in ex- 
cess of this grade, i. e., picking one and one-half 
pounds and less than two pounds, shall be accepted 
at three-quarters of the discount prevailing at time 
of arrival between Standard and Machine-Picked.” 

Machine Picked deliveries, picking one-half pound 
in excess of this grade, i. e. picking two and one-half 
pounds, shall be accepted at the full discount pre- 
vailing at time of arrival’ between Machine-Picked 
and three-pound stock. 

This progressive basis of discount will protect the 
buyer from a surplus of low grades being delivered 
on his purchases and at the same\time will tend to 
insure the integrity of Michigan Bean Association 
grades. : 

We have purposely omitted saying anything in 
this paper about the pounds (or percentage, if you 
still retain the cental basis) of medium beans in a 
bushel of “Choice Hand-Picked Pea Beans.” We 
did have some recommendations to make, which I 
thought both sound and warranted, particularly in 
view of the fact that I hold a certificate of inspec- 
tion on a car bought for ‘‘Choice Hand-Picked Pea 
Beans” which grades ‘Choice Hand-Picked Me- 
diums.’’ Another car graded 18 per cent medium 
beans, a third car 13 per cent medium beans. The 
shipper of two of these cars sent us the following 
letter, together with his wishes for a happy New 
Year, without indicating in which direction he really 
‘would like to have us go te find it:— 

“We want to say, however, that if we are going 
to have these things occur on beans that we ship to 
Chicago and have rejections on account of small 
amounts of medium beans contained in the car, we 
are certainly going to stay out of Chicago, and ship 
them to other towns where the trade is not so par- 
ticular.” 

The Directors may have courage to make some 
recommendations’ on how many medium _ beans 
should be found in the grade Choice Hand-Picked 
Pea Beans. 

The question of bean shipments not corresponding 
to the grade indicated by the invoice has taken on 
a more serious aspect than perhaps most of us re- 
alize. Let me read you an extract from a letter 
dated Indianapolis, Dee. 27th, from the brokers, 
Messrs. Wingate & Lynn: 

“Personally the writer believes that any shipper 
who will ship a car of beans that he knows to be 
-one-pound stock or worse, when he has a contract 
to ship a strictly Choice Hand-Picked car, is violat- 
ing the pure food law, for it is as bad a case of mis- 
branding as anything in the canned goods line could 
possibly be. The main fact is that the shipper 
‘should make deliveries fully up to the grading, and 
there is some talk here [Indianapolis] of turning 
over to the Pure Food Commission for settlement 
some of the cars that come in on an advancing mar- 
ket, that show plainly that there was never any 
disposition to give the buyer what he bought.” 

Another matter which should be referred to is 
our present method of grading and settling rejec- 
tions. 

Our system is most primitive and unsatisfactory. 
You may have a car rejected at a point one thou- 
sand miles distant from Michigan. Samples are 
drawn and expressed back to Fowlerville, which 
has recently become an important place on the 
Michigan map, but not a convenient point to which 
to refer arbitration of quality, when you have a car 
of beans on track at Caribou, Me., or Salt Lake 
City, Utah, subject to a $1 a day demurrage and 
your unpaid draft in the bank subject to interest 
for non-payment. The ordeal requiring seven to 
twelve days is performed; then the trouble is only 
just begun. ‘‘Was that car sampled by a’ disinter- 
ested party and sample sent in sealed bags to Burk- 
hardt?’ asks your Michigan shipper. ‘I would not 


trust your customer with an empty freight car, to. 


say nothing about one loaded with $1,500 worth of 
beans.” I need not elaborate the circumstances. 
See my gray hairs and the haggard, worn look on 
all these countenances before me. You all have had 
the same experience; your faces witness this whether 
your mouths do or not. At last afer a long drawn 
out procedure (we had one this fall cover twenty- 
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seven days) our buyer cancelled his trade and that, 
too, when the market had materially advanced. 
This time twenty-seven days»was actually consumed 
in the routine of adjustment under our present 
method. 

Did you ever read an Official contract carefully? 
What do the words, “Subject to examination on ar- 
rival,’ after all, mean? Have you not been selling 
beans all the years on the buyer’s inspection? What 
is the underlying suspicion which puts every jobber 
in this country on his guard, so that he will not 
take a car of beans from any of us except on his 
own inspection and examination? Have we at some 
day or other, here or there or yonder in the United 
States, got some fellow’s money before he had ex- 
amined the goods and then there was sadness in his 
heart, and never again could we sell him- beans 
except on his own inspection? It would seem wise 
to me, and also fair to both shipper and jobber, to 
sell beans not on buyer’s examination but on an 
official inspectors’ examination at destination. 
Honest and fair grain and flour and food inspectors 
are to be found in all of our principal markets and 
cities. If our grades are on the square, and not sub- 
ject to any subterfuge or misinterpretation, if they 
state explicitly and in plain English the pounds of 
pickage for any grade in a bushel (or the per- 
centage in a hundred, if it be your pleasure to re- 
tain the mixed system of grading), we then should 
be willing to have tests and application of our grad- 
ing made anywhere in any market where Michigan 
Beans are known and sold and where the services of 
an impartial, fair official inspector are. available. 
Is it in the interest of good business or of the mem- 
bers of this Association, or is it right or fair to 
presume that a single arbitration committee, located 
only in Michigan, is alone competent to read, under- 
stand and apply the terms of our grading? 

Provision should be made for an appeal from 
local official inspectors grading to the inspection 
committee of this Association. Note, we say, ‘“In- 
spection Committee.’””’ We would suggest that the 
committee which has to do with the grading and 
passing upon qualities of samples offered for their 
decision shall be called the ‘‘Inspection Committee 
on Grades” instead of an “arbitration committee’ as 
now named, the functions of such committee to be 
the passing upon quality only, simply to act as in- 
spectors on samples submitted. The decision of 
the “Official Inspection Committee’ in cases of ap- 
peal shall be final and prevail. Our present pro- 
vision for appeal is entirely impracticable. Now 
appeals may be heard only when directors meet, 
meantime a car is on the track, acceptance of de- 
livery demanded by the shipper, rejection of de- 
livery made by the buyer who appeals from the de- 
cision of the arbitration committee to the directors 
of this Association—an_ entirely impracticable 
method of settling current differences on cars held 
on the track subject shipper’s order. 

Again we believe attention should be called to our 
present method of determining grade by the type 
of testing scale which is used by the chairman of 
the arbitration committee -and also quite generally 
throughout the state. This is a scale manufactured 
by the Howe people, or is similar to theirs, and has 
as a container a four-ounce bucket. We believe this 
is too small a quantity on which to base a test for 
quality, be it one or two tests, it matters not; and 
for this reason: One pound of dry pea beans con- 
tains 2,160 beans. Nine-tenths of a pound naturally 
contains something over 1,900 beans. It follows 
then that in a bushel of sixty pounds, or 240 quarter- 
pounds, there should be the equivalent of eight dam- 
aged beans to each four ounces. In one-pound 
stock, a bushel contains one-pound pickage, or the 
equivalent of 2,160 beans, which is exactly. nine 
beans to each four ounces. That js, one bean, or 
its equivalent in four ounces, will throw the test 
from a Choice Hand-Picked grade to a One-pound 
picker. If you have got eight poor beans in a 4-oz. 
sample, it is ‘‘Choice Hand-Picked”’; if you have 
nine, it is a “One-Pound Picker’; if the beans are 
large in size, or damper than 17% to 18 per cent in 
quality, the margin will be closer; i. e., in the pro- 
portion of 7% beans in Choice Hand-Picked and 8% 
beans in One-Pound. 

“What's in a name?’ asked Juliet of Romeo. We 
ask, ‘““What’s in a bean?’ and answer, “A season’s 
profits.” 

In regard to the method only of testing beans, I 
would say an identical sample was submitted for 
arbitration, having been thoroughly mixed, and one 
portion sent under a name, the other portion under 
a car number. One graded Choice, the other Prime. 
This has perhaps been repeated several times or 
more this season. The other day I handed to a 
shipper two certificates on same car, one read “C. 


H. P.’”’, the other ‘““Two-Pound Screened.” The ir- 
regularities in grading I attribute solely to the 
method, nothing else. : 

ON THE BUYING OF BEANS. 


Wm. Reardon of Midland, Mich., presented a paper 
on “Shall Beans Be Bought on a Uniform Sched- 
ule?” - 


You ask me, Shall beans be bought on a uniform 
schedule? I answer, Yes, most certainly. 

No member of this Association. is entitled to priv- 
ileges over any other member. It follows, then, that 
we must all buy on the same basis and that that 
basis must be fair to the grower and fair to the 
buyer. An absolutely fair system requires— ; 

First, a. standard quality of beans for the price to 
be based upon; 

Second, a fiixed, unchangeable, and known rate of 
deduction in price for any depreciation from the 
fixed standard quality; 

Third, a test of every purchase and /a strict ad- 
herence to the rule of deduction. 

This would not mean that we should all buy at the 
same price. Location and circumstances would have 
to govern that; but beans should be bought on a 
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strictly Choice Hand-Picked basis and every pur- 
chase, no matter how large or how small, should be 
tested. The producer should understand this, and 
then he would know just what the buyer means 
when he says he is paying a certain price for beans. 
He will understand that the price refers only to the 
choice beans in his load and that every load will be 
tested to determine just how many choice beans it 
contains. 

There is nothing more demoralizing to the pro- 
ducer or to the elevator man than to jump onto a 
farmer’s load of beans and say that you will pay so 
much per bushel just as they are or so much for 
them after putting them over the cleaner. The 
farmer knows just as well as you do that you don’t 
know just what the value of his beans is, but that 
you are guessing at it. He immediately becomes 
suspicious. He knows that you are taking a chance 
and of course thinks that you want the odds in 
your favor. He begins to jockey. You fear you are 
going to lose the load; and to make certain of keep- 
ing it from your competitor, raise your own bid. 
Then, of course, the farmer knows, in his own mind, 
that you intended to do him from the start and 
he drives on to interview your competitor. He tells 
your competitor that he has been offered so much 
and unless he can get more must let you have the 
beans. Result: While your competitor knows that 
your bid is above the market he is also naturally a 
little angry at you and raises your bid and gets the 
beans. 

We are all agreed that this is an unsatisfactory 
and undesirable way of doing business. Now, Mr. 
President, assuming that we have settled this part 
of the question and are all buying beans on a strict- 
ly hand-picked basis and testing every load, the 
question then arises, What i8 the proper rule or 
method of determining the deduction to be made 
for depreciation from the standard quality? 

We should have some uniform method that is 
easy, accurate and honorable. There are many 
methods in use. Some add the number of pounds 
a bushel of beans picked out to the weight of the 
bushel; for instance, for one-pound picker they 
would take sixty-one pounds to the bushel; for a- 
two-pound; picker sixty-two pounds; for a_ ten- 
pound picker, seventy pounds, etc., always charging 
ne farmer three cents per pound for the culls picked - 
out. 

The method most used probably is to deduct five 


cents per pound from the paying price for every 
pound of culls that a bushel tests. This partially 
covers the cost of picking and the choice beans 


short to the bushel. I have never been in sympathy 
with this method. I cannot understand why eleva- 
tor men persist in using this method. Why should 
we try to put money into the pockets of the pro- 
ducer and not let him know that we are doing so? 
If our price is too low, wouldn’t it be better to raise 
the price? ‘The larger price you can pay the farmer 
the better he is satisfied. If we are paying $1.80 
for C. H. P. beans and deducting five cents per 
pound for culls, a ten-pound picker will cost us $1,92 
instead of the $1.80. 

Then there is the Reardon Method of arriving at 
the value. No matter whether the beans pick one 
pound or ten, or any other number of pounds, and 
no matter what price you are paying, the result is 
always correct. The principle is that we buy only 
choice beans in a bushel. If we are paying $1.80 
for C. H. P. and a farmer brings in 60 lbs. of beans 
and they pick 3 lbs. he has only 57 lbs. of choice 
beans. We would pay him 3 cents a pound, or $1.71, 
if they were C. H. P.; but there are 3 lbs. of culls, 
and we charge him 3 cents a pound for taking them 
out, making the 60 lbs. of beans net $1.62 to the 
farmer. The result will be the same per bushel, no 
matter how large or how small the load. This 
schedule has been worked on a basis of 3 cents per 
pound to the girls for culls picked out, and with 
beans at any other price from $1 to $2.25 per bushel, 
ca testing any number of pounds from one to 20 

Ss. 

If you are buying upon the H. P. basis under this 
system you do just what you agree to do and-can 
always justify your position and can easily explain 
to the farmer that you are only deducting three 
cents per pound for culls and that you are paying it 
to the pickers for taking out the dirt and cull beans 
that he knows are in each bushel of his beans. Of 
course, if the beans pick only a pound, the method 
employed makes very little difference; but why not 
use one that is right at every stage of the game and 
under all circumstances? 

Let us make a few comparisons of the last two 
methods, Take beans that pick ten pounds and 
a price of $1.80 for C. H. P. On the 5-cent per pound 
deduction plan they would cost you ready to sell— 
Paid tov thes farmer’ tiie icmctilte vere tronic tee ch utc G Lea) 
Paid to the girls 3 cts. per lb. for 10 lbs. culls. .30 


AENEID VPs ink ohne sg: aalite Sb. acd bist csaeesp.a-ore of .06 
Ndid SLOT <COMMISHLO MMe rae tl gies stn ciate’ Oltreels alee .01'1/2 
PINOLE res tego ees OMT aa bas cal wists ears toto $1.67 1/2 
You get 50 pounds of C. H. P. beans, which, 
AETSOLAE LOL H2) MOULD NEE Wael. sie cia.s: bitciowbes 1.66 2/3 
Loss on 50 pounds Mi ai 319-5 alee Lytiattiote » 301 


as many do, it would add ten cents to your loss, or 
a total loss of eleven cents on fifty pounds of C. H. P. 
beans. Of course, you. have ten pounds of cull beans 
Tent; but your account for labor, wear and tear, de- 
preciation, interest, taxes, insurance and other items 
of expense has not been considered. These same 
beans bought on the Reardon Method would have 
cost $1.20 to the farmer, other items of cost the 
same, a total $1.571%; sell for the same $1.66 2/3; 
profit .091/6 cents on the 50 pounds. 

Another illustration; Working on the 5 cents per 
pound deduction plan, paying price $1.80, beans pick- 
ing ten pounds would cost you 31/5 cts. a pound for 
the C. H. P. or $1.92 per bushel instead of $1.80; 
then if you pay your pickers 4 cts. per pound, you 
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must add another twelve cents loss; making the 
beans cost you $2.04 per bushel instead of $1.80; then 
add bag 6 cents, commission 2 cents, making a total 
of $2.12. If you sell these for $2 per bushel your loss 
would be over $75 per carload. 

Work it out another way: Suppose the paying 
price is $1.80 for C. H. P. beans; if the beans pick 
one pound, pay $1.81 on the Reardon Schedule in- 
stead of $1.80 on the 5-cent plan; for two-pound 
pickers pay $1.82; five-pound pickers pay $1.85; for 
ten-pound pickers pay $1.90. Wouldn't it sound bet- 
ter to the farmer? That is) what those who are 
buying on the 5-ct. plan are doing today. Why not 
let the farmer know it? Then explain to him that 
you are actually paying the pickers four cents per 
pound and only charging him three, that beans 
picking 10 Ibs. actually cost you $2.04 per bushel, 
and that is more than you are selling them for, and 
besides you are throwing in the bag, 6 cents, and 
are also paying for the labor, plant, etc., out of 
your own pocket. Suppose a farmer brought in 2 
load of beans that picked thirty pounds and you 
told him you would pay $2.10 per bushel because 
his beans were so poor; that if they were C. H. P. 
you could only pay him $1.80; wouldn’t he be a 
pleased farmer? This is what a 5-ct. deduction plan 
means. There is a loss on a pound pick; the loss 
is five times as great on a five-pound pick and ten 
times as great on a ten-pound pick. Does it pay? 


A general discussion followed’ the presentation of 
Mr. Reardon’s paper and it was the general opinion 
that beans should be bought on a uniform schedule 
as outlined in the paper. 

After reading of concluding papers on the pro- 
gram the meeting adjourned. 


WISCONSIN INSPECTION. 


The Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commission 
has appeased the state treasurer’s demand for the 
moneys due the treasury from the Commission un- 
der the law by paying in $2,100 on January 20. Un- 
der the law the Commission is required to turn over 
to the state treasury the unexpended balance of its 
funds on July 31 of each year. At that time there 
was about $6,000 in the fund, but the Commission 
believed it would need part of this to pay its ex- 
penses until the receipts of the fall work began to 
come in. In August it turned over $3,500 and re- 
tained the balance. As more than sufficient funds 
came in during the fall and winter months to pay 
the expenses of the Commission, it was able to re- 
mit to the state treasury the balance due, but it 
failed to do so promptly and the state “got after it.” 

The term of H. A. Johnson haying expired by lim- 
itation, the Superior Board of Trade has recom- 
mended his reappointment, and addressed. Gov. 
McGovern to that effect. 

The Commission has purchased a moisture testing 
apparatus for use at its head office. 

H. A. Johnson, chairman of the Commission, ad- 
dressed the Tri-State Grain Growers’ and flour 
millers’ convention at Fargo on January 18 on Wis- 
consin inspection, which he “boosted” as a matter of 
course. Among its accomplishments has been the 

_ reduction of the proportion of leaking cars from 50 
per cent of the total receipts in 1909 to 10 per cent in 
1910. The blowers between the car and the scale is 
still in evidence, and 
“the fairness of its operations depends on the op- 
erator, as its force may easily be so increased as to 
carry out much of the lighter grain. The possibility 
of the abuse of this opportunity has caused com- 
plaint. There would be no objection to its use after 
the grain is weighed, but that is not the custom. 
Our commission is of the opinion that the suction 
draft should not be used before the grain is weighed. 
The millers ‘of your organization do not use these 
appliances, and should assist us in bringing about a 
discontinuance of the use of the same. 

“With reference to the change of grades by mix- 
ing, it is true that grain at the terminal points has 
been mixed in such a manner that very little of the 
low grades was shipped out, and much greater 
quantities of high grades were shipped out than 
were inspected in. But the last two or three years 
h..ve witnessed a remarkable change. At the pres- 
ent time nearly all of the country elevators are 
mixing, so that there is but very little chance to do 
any mixing in the terminal houses. 

“At the beginning of this crop year, velvet chaff 
wheat in Minneapolis was being bought at 7 cents 
under No. 1 northern. At Superior and Duluth the 
discount was 5 cents per bushel. Our commission 
thought that this variety of wheat was worth more, 
and we took the matter up with Professor EH. F. 
Ladd, dean of the agricultural college at Fargo, and 
requested him to make tests of the relative value of 
velvet chaff wheat as compared with other varieties. 


As a result of the favorable character of these tests, 
or> buyers are discounting the velvet chaff wheat 
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only 3 cents per bushel, and with the assistance of 
Professor Ladd, we have hopes of wiping out entire- 
ly the discrimination against this variety of wheat.” 


W. G. CLARK. 


The name of W. G. Clark is a familiar one to the 
millers of this country and to thosé in other coun- 
tries who have been careful readers of the “Ameri- 
ean Miller,” as well as to those acquainted with 
Clark’s Dust Collecting System for mills and all 


other factories where dust is developed by the- 


processes. Mr. Clark comes from a family of noted 
millers and has added to the professional laurels 
of the family by taking a front place in the ranks 
of working millers, having had charge at various 
times of some of the largest winter wheat mills in 
the country. For the past ten or twelve years, 
however, he has been acting as salesman for various 
mill machinery houses, and is now representing 
the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. of Moline, 


W. G. CLARK. 


Ill., with headquarters at 701 Fisher Building 
Chicago. 
Mr. Clark’s personal performances. as operative 


miller, his technical contributions to the press, and 
his engineering work since he became a salesman, 
all predicate a man well informed in all branches 
of the science and art of milling. His many friends 
are therefore pleased to here of his connection with 
so well-known a firm and old established house as 
the Barnard & Leas Co.; and they predict. for him 
a successful career with that company. He will 
be glad to ‘hear from the trade in general on any 
business in his line and will try to merit their 
patronage in every way. 


THE RICE CROP. 


The U. S. in 1910 harvested rice from 722,809 
acres, the yield of which was 24,510,000 bushels 
worth approximately $16,625,000. By states the yield 
is divided as follows: Louisiana, 371,200 acres, 12,- 


769,000 bushels; Texas, 264,000 acres, 8,738,000 bush- 


els; Arkansas, 60,000 acres, 2,400,000 bushels; South 
Carolina, 17,000 acres, 357,000 bushels; Georgia, 
4,000 acres, 88,000 bushels; North Carolina, 1,000 
acres, 27,000 bushels; Alabama, 1,000 acres, 25,000 
bushels; Mississippi, 2,800 acres, 84,000 bushels; 
Florida, 900 acres, 19,000 bushels; California, 100 
acres, 3,000 bushels. Arkansas led in average pro- 
duction of forty bushels an acre, with other States 
ranging from twenty-one to thirty-four bushels an 
acre. The total yield, estimated by bags, was 5,930,- 
000 bags of 186 pounds each. 
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THE LEGISLATURES. 


Kansas —Among the bills in the legislature are 


the “Farm Seeds” bill to expend $30,000 annually 
in aid of the seed work of the Kansas State Agri- 
culture College; bill to advance grain inspection 
and weighing fees; to amend the feeding stuffs law; 
and to.tax foreign mutual insurance companies to 
the extent of 10 per cent of their revenues in the 
state—in which one may see the ‘‘hand of Hsau.” 
North Dakota.—A Dill has been introduced in the 
house by Anderson of Ramsey, requiring that ware- 
houses shall clean the sample of grain used for 
grading. 
- A resolution has been introduced iin the senate by 
Plain of Cavalier providing for an amendment to 
the constitution under which the construction of 
terminal elevators in the state may be brought 
about. There are two bills on the subject in the 
senate introduced by Mr. Plain, but they do not pro- 
vide that such elevators must be constructed, but 
only that the assembly shall be empowered to con- 
struct them at some future date of it sees fit. The 
bill relative to the construction of out-of-the-state 
terminals, if it passes the house, will be voted on by 
the people two years ‘hence, while the new bill will 


‘have to pass the present as well as the next assem- 


bly before it can ve voted upon. 

Canada.—A bill was introduced in the senate of 
the Canadian parliament by Sir Richard Cartwright 
on Febryary 7, providing for the regulation of. the 
grain traffic of Canada. The Western farmers 
charged, among other things, that they were the 
victims of extensive frauds on the part of elevator 
men, who, they alleged, lowered the quality of their 
grain by mixing it with inferior grades. The Cart- 
wright bill is designed to meet their demands. It 
provides for the appointment of a commission of 
three with absolute powers to supervise transporte- 
tion, storage and inspection of grain. The com- 
missioners are to reside at Fort William. 

The problem of preventing the mixing of grain in 
terminal elevators in Canada-was before the Com- 
mons on January 26. 
the House, one by Wm. Martin of Regina and one by 
Dr. Schaffner of Souris. The debate of January 26 
was on the first named. Mr. Martin asked “that 
such measures be adopted by the government as will 
more effectually prevent the improper admixture 
of grain delivered to the several terminal and trans- 
fer elevators through which the grain of the West- 
ern provinces may pass.” Dr. Schaffner proposed 
as a definite remedy, “government operation of the 
terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and the transfer elevators between those terminals 
and the Atlantic seaboard.” 

Mr. Martin did not oppose the government ‘own- 
ership; he said, however, that as a result of a sum- 
mary of the government ‘investigation of the ele- 


vators at Fort William and Port Arthur, he had. 


reached the conclusion that government control of 
the elevators, by inspection, which had been in 
force for about three years, was a failure. Conse- 
quently, though on general principles he was op- 
posed to government ownership, he could not see 
any remedy short of that,-and he was therefore, in 
favor of it. 

Thomas McNutt of Saltcoats took a similar view. 
He did not like government ownership but no other 
remedy would be sufficient in the opinion of the 
West. . 

The House rose without taking a vote; and no 
doubt the introduction of the Cartwright bill will 
change the complexion of the debate. © 

Saskatchewan.—Premier Scott has introduced a 
bill to incorporate the Grain Growers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of Saskatchewan. This bill is designed to give 
effect to the findings of the Elevator Commission, 
and provides for the international elevator prob- 
lem in this province. By this bill members of the 
executive of the Saskatshewan Grain Growers’ 
Association are created a body corporate and 


politic and the government is authorized to advance 


to the company thus created a loan not to exceed 
25 per cent, for the cost of each elevator purchased 
or constructed by the company. By the bill the gov- 
ernment is empowered to make a grant to the com- 


Two resolutions were before - 


» Pes 
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pany to cover expenses incurred in the organization 
of the company or of local bodies of shareholders 
who support an elevator at any point in the prov- 
ince. : 


MOISTURE TESTS OF CORN. 


In an address before the grain men at the Na- 
tional Corn Show at Columbus on February 3, In- 
spector Culver gave the following averages of the 
moisture in the corn arriving at Toledo on the 


months named: 
February, 1909. 


. % of 
No. cars. % moisture’? grades. 
INGE COLD vite cienen 148 17.5 37.5 
INO we 2: COPD bas sis vist: 234 20.6 60.0 
SSQNNII LON i ctens ove stew <5 9 22.4 2.5 
November 10 to November 30, 1910. 
INO. COLD ke @ suse 49 17.9 22.0 
INGE A SCODM 3 fy. eins 225 20.8 49.0 
SAIBDLES Slade. cache 66 25.3 29.0 
December 1 to December 31, 1910. 
INOen so) COPD... <7. ne 394 18.5 42.0 
ING@d 4. CORN. .)-): 406 20.6 43.0 
Sample 50s esa e 937 22.9 15.0 
a January 1 to January 24, 1911. 
INOtnS) COTM... sche 287 18.4 43 
INGE a. GOTT. 5 ors circ 298 20.4 45 
AML DIC loo siers cette 661 23.9 12 


Total number of cars tested in 1910, 1,828. 
The following moisture tests of red wheat were 
reported for crop of 1910-11: 


No, 2 red wheat. 
Per cent of moisture— 


Between July and August........... 15.6 to 16.4 
Winter. Stored ...... 6. esse eee e eee 12.8 to 13.9 
“Fresh TOCOLDES TENG ERO sherk scusisleie 13.0 to 13.4 
No. 3 red wheat. 

Per cent of moisture— ' 
Between July and August............ 16.6 to 18.8 
ESL ON Onset Acute legions, oem aus wicis er oie 12.6 to 13.4 
ESM eT OCEIPES. oom, icimuetoraveneisartusio’ aiekalons 13.6 to 14.2 
; No. 2 white winter: : 

Per cent moisture— 
Between July and August............ 16.6 to 17.4 
BISCO Clan iais,crenke sue sas os Messrs. 's proleaital ste: 14.2 
Mes Ts TOCELDUS tac sorts ouiie lens lacelicvete iach eh 12.8 to 13.2 


Northern grown spring wheat, October harvested. 
No. 1 hard spring, % moisture........1.....+. 15.0 
INC MOL CISPHINe sn 1s SOTO sii se aie ourl< chess helsnenie 
No. 1 northern 
No. 1 northern, in Stores eee Pope crests orien ove 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the month 
of December, 1910, and for the twelve months end- 
ing with December, 1910, as reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor 
(quantities only unless otherwise stated) : 


aire, TWELVE MonTus, 
CARER Dec. 1910 Enpine Dec. 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
Beret ots. 362,448 | 1,356,564 || 4,589,897 | 8,202,961 
Bee ener bu.. 80,673 52 80,799 64,0. 
Brae PU ae ooo ees -| 5,980,448 5,208,048 36,205,650 42,692,061 
Gora Met ve Saha. 95,358 81/994 || 1,272'294| — 1,931,185 
Oatmeal, Ibs........ 3,071,626 | 3,182,730 || 18,988,760 | 16,234°395 
Rice Ibs Are 188'882| 608,442 || 2:462,199| 8,765,361 
Rvadibers <1 siovers ss 25 427 307,929 18,636 
1 416 450 2 : 
iye Fos, ye gree 3,727,199 | 3,408,641 |] 48,489,674 | 24,257,902 
Wheat Flour, bbis...| 1,199,755 | 1,029,836 || 9,687,993} 8,370,201 
feed, et 
ae ects 4,498| 4,249 53,597 49,605 
Dried Grains, etc. tons 5,169 4,663 73,007 68,107 
i 1, et 
Ruse, Drany meals ©*°-| 4,747,611 | | 1,647,603 || 24,170,360 |_ 14,382,140 
Total Breadstufts .. .|$15,310,419 |$12,404,003 ||$139,779,080/$109,096;306 
G 
~ Sur, Tbs a arete 16,231,626 | 14,366,615 ||121,125,324 | 170,932,026 
PSAM CONG... cess eens 4,124 5,178 9, 54,995 
Oil Bates ¢ ana Oil-Cake 
Breathe Ses es. 6,630,765 | 6,089,416 |) 50,393,494 | 66,315,621 
Cotton Seed... .... 107,379,310 |136,474,063 ||814,433,733 | 739,437,015 
Linseed 
“Ce eels “°° 74,624,745 | 63,070,463 ||623,406,320 | 655,808,089 
1 a 
ie ae gan. | 2, A 85 | 21.202 348| 4.170708 
tton Seed, Ibs .. .| 30,867,483 | 2 1358, ‘628, 
ene Rona 28,402 12/297 || 255,497 166,685 
Clover Seed, Ibs... .. 1,063,455 | 484956 || 14,110:171 | 4,758,406 
Cotton Seed, lbs... . 6:204;198 | 1,966,627 || 43:267,393 | 19,305,943 
Flax Seed Bulicncals 27,781 14 63,922 4,2 
Timothy Seed, Ibs...| 5,308, 500,899 || 26,342,842 | 18,045,088 
Other Grass See , val. $71,705 $36,519 $633,785 $293,319 
Beans, etc., bu...... 103 35,929 330,527 331,751 
1. — 
Gate, ba. ahs rE S, 13,943 12,625 || 4,372,336 754,446 
Wheat, bu.......... 1788 nee A 169 — 
t Flour, bbl: 10 
Wheat Flour, bbs... 7,739,209 | 6,008,705 || 88,178,270 | 83,242'511 
ice, Flour, Meal, et 
aie. a : 11, 400.250 9,654,588 197,532,213 141,583,839 
Castor Beans, bu.... 89,3 80, : H 
iever Seed,-ibes ss. 734'923 | 2,522,092 || 15,034,849 | 17,505,279 
Flax Seed, bu....... 469 | 1,763,238 || 1,479,631] 9,158,779 
Beans, etc., bu...... 56,259 39,120 || 2.935'231 | 11032,252 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


‘Followin are the receipts and shipments of grain 
eww., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of January,/1911: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the . 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles 

1910 1909 1910 1909 
Wheat, bushels..........| 142,724) 189,343) 254,815 87 ,730 
rH, bughels. sy). 20... 0. 3,129 145) 1,842 200) 1,566 ,703| 1,536,278 

Oats bushelasenccacc.s < 350 ,922 134,794) cb bers 1 
Barley, bushels 4,76! PIN lots hone sans 
Vey DUsh el tects tele. wccic'- 521026 G2 BSS I 2:0, steiner terateto nietetate 
Timothy Seed, ibs. ......}........ Rada SueAl Sacer eae 1,816 
Clover Seed, bus......... 532 2 ,882 208 1,005 
ay, (Gona.tycovtyen 6 ok.ce “5,129 5 568 1,183) 1 432 
Plour, barrels’. ji. 0 66 0+ 171,046; 142 431 48 215 98 ,979 


BOSTON — Reported by James A. 


McKibben, Secretary. of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Flour, barrels............ 156 866) 152 ,121 
Wheat, bushels. .. . ; 
Corn, bushels..... . 

Oats, bushels....... 

Rye, bushels....... 
Barley, bushels 
Peas sushelsiicleiessinsss 


Millfeed, tons.. ee 926) _ 1/580 10 215 


Corn Meal, barrels........ 2,810 2,603 1,241 770 
Oat Meal, cases........... 30 ,228 57,470 19 ,600 30 835 
Oat Meal, SACKS 6G ut ernie 20,620); »-24,140 4,550 14,033 
LAV LORS) sa eae ea ees 12,420) 12,550) 2,047 2 ,649 


CHICAGO — Reported by Geome F. Stone, Secretary Yat the 
Board of Trade. 


774,100; 830,600) 943,000; 1,111 .204 


Corn, bushels... 2... 6.1.2. 12 744,700) 8,786 500} 8 540 050) 4,437 ,816 
Oats, bushels. +.+..+.+.| 8,859,700) 5,364 ,400) 7,926 ,000) 5,126 610 
Barley, bushels..........| 2,048,500} 1,810 ,336| 1,035 ,600 ,064 
Rye bushelsy. 0... s. 105 ,500 72,0 29 ,500 45 986 
Timothy Seed. Ibs. ...... 1,311,100} 1,927,056) 2,078 ,400) 1,968 ,954 
Clover Seed, lbs......... 94,400) 159, 316 546 
Other Grass Seeds, lbs....| 767,400] 2,970 ,264| 1, eth 800) 3,884,054 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 49 500 96 ,000 1/300 10 420 
Broom Corn, lbs ..-| 1,078,600} 533,176] 1 on: :700| 329,377 
Hay, tons.... 19 673 17,74, 498 1,194 


Flour, barrels...........| 419.442] 690,606 


CINCINNATI —Reported by C. B. Murray, Superintendent of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Wheat, bushels.......... 411,536) 338 ,279{ . 422,034) 314 218 
Corn, bushels........ 1... 908,110} 703,486; 671,850) 538 .784 
Oats, bushels............ 477'820| 496 .970| 427,934; 367 948 
Barley, bushels ......... 100 ,380 3.,600 CEN & a 
Malt, bushels........... 156 0 174 ,040 95 232 63 ,015 
Reyé; bushels: went ects an 122 ,330 28 878 57 ,000 62 ,784 
Timothy Seed, bgs....... 1,687 1,148 2,351 2 ,662 
Clover Seed, bgs......... 4,022 3,899 5,233) 3,269 
Other Grass oy bene 8 557 16 ,606 4,923 13 558 
Hay, tons.. Maiersiatery 14,208 16 ,615 12 536 11,828 
Flour, bbls.............. 129,313} 106 ,198 77 ,480| 73,013 
DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, Scanian ot the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.......... La 176 81 ,397 G90) awcet.s 
Corn, bushels... tii ...| .590'320| 237/472 144 822} 198 553 
Oats, bushels. sccm ges 2191926) . 153,266 8,645 37 ,232 
Barley, bushels.......... 111 ,630 AG S80 pe aeete sistas 845 
Rye, bushels: sq. ece yee 48 ,970 o "366 39 521 27 ,754 
Blown, batrelsiin ys scien | 18,715 ‘382 17,778 16 ,322 


DULUTH— Resented by Chas. F. aoe Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.. a ele u8 .794| 2,106,721) 42,59 5} 102 ,505 
Corn, bushels,..........- he Lr PASO | i eee: (Ps oh OAR: 
Oats, bushels. . SORE 98 377). 876 ,928 80 248) 91 230 
Barley, bushels. . ha eae 96,058; 414,044 5 384 60 ,392 
Rye; bushels.........5.+ 118 23 ,996 102 2 ,038 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 64 275 172 ,639 55 438} 262 149 
erty lS Sis cite reteBae ian ietaiar[heelece eich olalsset| fe tax ea | arale cnet ix a ere tadichareje' sts 
Flour Production........ 38 ,860 31 345 40 ,110) Ei 695 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Secretary of 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels......... 2,022 ,000| 2,624,600} 1,341,600; 1,690,700 
Corn, bushels........... 1,650 '000! 2 206 850! 1, 198 '800| 1,082 '150 
Oate, Bushels., i500. 2s 368 900! 529 500 j 
Barley, bushels...... 42 ,000 89 ,100 
Rye, bushels...... 3,300 2,200 

. Flax Seed, bushels Pe OOD Sa aeines tins 
Kaffir Corn, lbs. cars, 251 117 
Hay, tons.. .. fs ,828 25 ,680 10,356 5 244 
Flour, barrels.......... 9 ,000 15,000; 132,75C| 196,750 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 424 880, 359 ,700 194 ,695 
Corn, bushels...........: 838 460} 779 ,900 420 460 
Oats, bushels............| 1,055,600} 634,500 508 ,583 
Barley, bushels..........| 1,276,600) 975,900 261 ,805 
Rye; bushels........-0... | 104,040 74, 76 ,100 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ | 0,070 39,7: 6,750 
Clover Seed, Ibs........%.-. 220 ,455 322 ,197 875,710 
Flax Seed, bushels........]........+5 69 ,600 15 ,600 
TAY, LOMA = vaiiee is enrun ss 3,919 2 ,362 396 12 
Bidun bbls shrine tien 193, ‘434 220, 150 341,370] 263,283 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels......... | 115 ,410 142 ,351 1,755) 1,000 
Corn, bushels.........::.| _ 41,758 21,445 4,480 3,166 
Oats, DuUShelS..5,<sinolelse 510s 104 ,253 187 ,943) 108 ,366 44,027 
Barley, bushels.......... 44 968 85 ,571 1,250 15,209 
Rye, bushels. . 5 20b ib GCAdbGDnes EM ODTOD seal W040 ot COC CPO 
Flax Rearee bushels.. ithanaaee 31 448 ALIOUE ctaceas spent «Gaines 
Flour, Soma 25,759 30,141 41 024 66 ,794 


NEW ORLEANS — Reported by H. S. Herring, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 3,000 0000 ;Geer a. 40,5. 
Corn, bushels............ 1,898 ,000| 1,830,000] 1,147 528) 2,178 843 
Oats; bushels... \eiscre sje s 230,000) 131,000). 11,662 15,157 
Bay. tOnSienccs nance cele a 2,113 3,125 149 87 
Blots, DIS. sdeee tsi lele 6 145, ‘857 76,768 73 429 61,947 
OMAHA —Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels .{ 1,152 000) 1,124,400} 695,000) 540,000 
Corn, bushels. 2,395 ,200| 3,527,700) 1,200 000) 2,011 ,000 
Oats, bushels. 1,045 500} 1,534,400) 1,101,000) 1,236,000 
Barley bushels. ..| 257,600 43 ,000 60 ,000 15 ,000 
Rive, bushels... vinnie oe 9 900 25 ,000) 11 ,000 26,000 
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PEORIA — Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


: Receipts Shipments 
Articles 
1910 1909 1910 1909 

Wheat, bushels.......... 55 ,733 62 ,276 39 ,000 37, 
Corn, bushels... ..37....%.. 2 084 ,198] 1,742 598) 1,767 ,394| 1,075 ,660 
Oats, bushels...... .....| 438,400} 1,083,450) 545,100} 1,811 437 
Barley, bushels.......... 256 800} 263,800) 124,094; 124 092 
Rye; bushelgis 7. oo. ses 30 800 42 900, 16 995 2,200 
Mill Feed,-tons.......... 3,187 5,851 5,195 7,168 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. . 8 420 9 ,790 49 038 44 524 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls.. 2 800 9 ,150) 4 432 6,155 
Seeds the weroedis cen’: s 90 ,000 30,000 270,000) 120,000 
Broom Corn, Ibs......... 90.000) 195,000} 120,000; 150,000 
Vay, thOxIS Neteistars ave anal eb 2 ,682 4 ,030) 1,209 260 
Biour, Bla) cae cae smite | 213,772) .376,494| 237,765| 287,778 

PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 469 ,630 204 ,124 841 870 
Corn, bushels., ee 1,182,805) 108,499 
Oats, bushels oA sere : 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels.... 


Timothy Seed, bags......|.... 
Clover Seed, bags......:. ee 

Other Grass Seeds, bags..}.. 
Flax Seed, bushels....... eta . 
lay? Ong y yj acirtove ay tel tare 7,216 
Flour, bbls. . Totti doe ae SUEY 


SAN FRANCISCO— pe by 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals.......... BBL 208) ).2ae ete 72 ,662 
Corn; centals. ..4. sek... eBIS |= cee tee 137 
Oats; centalsey. Wane. «sien pi 11N 5) | eee ee 45]... 
Barley, centals........... G26 279) 23 aes Le 553,654)... 
Ua as gg OL EAU I 8 Soe OSS 
Hay, tons. 11) 404) . Sees 5 1,259}. 
Flour, bbls. . BAIS Se ccere aes 23 849} 


ST. LOUIS — Reported by George H. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, See re, ake 


1 ny fe 1,213,510; 1 bat 940 
,378 3,960! 5,820 
2,624 400} 3 a8: "300! 1,018,210) 1, an 870 


Mayenne cinders fepeyeds 2,,6 1,958 16 780} 29 '810 

Oats, bushels bc, Pe er eet 1,769 700) 2 ,228 800) 1,125,500) 1,502 ,990 - 
Ee ae Ne aN AGS host secant 23,010} ~ 27,760 
Barley, bushels Boe ae 52 see 317 ‘300 14,750 7,220 
Rye, bushels 51,700 35 ,000 39 310 46 ,340 
"3 Dags.: aS a cs date | Ch a So Sas a a os 
Hay, GER ead nbn vor 20,000) 8 .500| "7.765 


21 ,090 
207,170) - 235,440) 238,740) 241 143 


TOLEDO —Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secretary of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels. . 258,000) 127 000; 103,800) 159,700 
Corn, bushels... 759 200 330,550) 467 ,300 123 500 
Oats, bushels. . |- 183 p00 143,750) 303,000) 157,100 
Barley, bushels. cle ; ROSES aii ieelduean Sable ans oes 2 

Rye, bushels......... ot aS 00 "15,000 3,800 21 800 
Clover, Seed, bags. 6 882 5 541 7 863 7 837 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 
‘Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 


kets for 32 weeks, since June, with comparisons, in 
bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 


i911 | 1910. 
Bt. Louis... 15 406 000 | 18 912 000 
Toledo... ; 31725 (000 
Detroit... | 1,976 000 
Kansas City. | 29 ,321 000 
—_—_—_- 

Winter Wheat... 54 565 ,000 53 934 000 
Chicago. .- 22 ,229 000 | 22 629 000 
Milwaukee 7,679 000 | 6,087,000. 
Minneapoli 66 ,055 000 | 64 452 000 
Duluth... 24 ,082 ,000 | 50 664 ,000 

Spring wheate.: \ tess eat e 120 ,035 ,000 |143 832 ,000 
Aggregate 28 weeks 174 ,600 ,000 |197 766,000 


s Pe ANDLOTs MORE)— ~~ 
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THAT RECIPROCITY TREATY. 
If adopted it might “let In’ a lot of Canadian 


wheat, although there is no certainty of it. Prices 
there might shoot up to ours, and then the two coun- 
tries compete for European flour and wheat trade, 
and but little of the Canadian wheat come into the 
United States. Then again the treaty may never 
be ratified, who knows?—J. F. Zahm & Co. 


It is said the Russian government has set aside 
a very large sum of money to provide grain eleva- 
tors in the wheat area. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE PAST. 


EL, 
BY DANIEL McALISTER. 


The excellent waterpower advantages afforded by 
the Muskingum River made Zanesville, Ohio, quite 
a milling center naturally; and the national im- 
provements on the river added to its greatness in 
that line. The termination of this work, however, 
caused an exodus of those who had engaged in it to 
other points; so that my father sold his farm in 
Washington County and moved to Columbus, where 
the state capitol, a massive structure of cut stone, 
was at the time being constructed. Whether it was 
from observations along the river or from knowl- 
edge gained elsewhere, I can not say, but he seems 
to have acquired a purpose, about that time, of en- 
tering into the flour and grain trade; for after 
working on the State House, laying stone, for a 
short space of time, he rented a “stand” in the then 
new Market House and began the sale of flour and 
grain in a limited way at retail—grain and feed by 
sample (delivered afterwards), while flour, meal, 
buckwheat flour, ete., were piled upon his counter, 
tied in neatly made-up muslin bags, all ready for 
the baskets of his customers. He prospered in the 
work, and soon put up a warehouse of his own. 
There seemed to be an opening, and he took advan- 
tage of the fact. 

To tell you something of the changes in sixty 
years: The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. about 
that time—in 1851 and 1852—extended its line west- 
ward from Zanesville to Columbus and soon began 
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to handle freight. Our trade developed a demand 
for bran and other feed, a little greater than the 
home supply. Remembering, therefore, what he had 
seen over on the river, my father went to Zanes- 
ville to lay in a stock. He found the mills were 
over-full of wheat and pushed, too, with demands 
for flour, while bran, the “offal” (true to name), 
was running over, floating down the stream. He 
bought a car load (one dollar a ton, I think it was, 
“do the work yourself,” sacked in bags to be re- 
turned “free’), and brought it in. I heard him say 
that the deal netted him, after_paying freight, more 
than 300 per cent of profit. But the fire soon went 
out; they turned the spout another way, over at tne 
mill, and made a mark of progress. 

Now, for another case, to show the need of acting 
quickly on impressions we receive. We had no 
weather bureau nor signal stations in those days, to 
warn us of approaching storms or tell us quickly of 
disasters; but in 1856, I think it was, we had a 
frost in June that killed the wheat. The fact was 


known to only a few, for quite a time; nor could all. 


persons tell how to judge. My father knew, from 
ovservations in the past; and being in the business, 
he hastened out to buy. His means were limited, 
but he “went his length.” He picked up seven hun- 
dred and fifty barrels, at prices ranging from three 
dollars to three fifty a barrel; and, strange to say, 
got in every barrel, notwithstanding the fact that 
prices advanced before its delivery from a dollar to 
a dollar and a half a barrel and afterwards still 
more; so that he sold some of the flour at four and 
five dollars a barrel profit, and all within a space of 
sixty days. 

I well remember seeing an old gentleman—Hughy 
Grant, of Grove City, west of Columbus a little 
Way—come in one day to get a price on fifty 
barrels. My father told him: “Six dollars a 
barrel.” After some little talk the old gentleman 
went away, but didn’t buy. Within en hour or so 
he came again, and brought with him his son,—a 
bright young man, Adam Grant, a man now fast the 
mark of “three score years ard ten,’ and between 
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them they bought the fifty barrels. I saw that 
young man recently, and was amused. to hear him 
say: “I knew your father well. My father and I 
bought fifty barrels of flour from him fifty years or 
so ago; and the case was a peculiar one. Your 
father had quoted the flour at six dollars a barrel, a 
little while before, and my father, thinking to get a 
reduction, pointed to quotations in New York. 
Then your father turned to him and said: ‘Yes, but 
I am not selling flour in New York; I’m selling it in 
Columbus. I quoted you six dollars a barrel a while 
ago, but prices have gone up since then; flour is now 
worth six and a half a barrel.’ And we paid him 
six and a half.” Then he told me that they sold 
most of the flour at nine dollars a barrel and some 
of it for more. 

Columbus, in 1850, was a thriving little town of 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants. Today it is a 
city of a little over two hundred thousand and is in- 
creasing its population. 

THE ANNOYANCE OF THE COUNTERFEITERS. 


One of the most annoying features of our retail 
trade, in this part of the country, prior to the Civil 
War, was the drift of counterfeit money that dealers 
had to contend with. \ Every shop and store had to 
be supplied with ‘Counterfeit Detectors” to guard 
against the bills and scales to test the weights of 
coin. In spite of this, the dealers would get caught; 
but hardly ever more than once by the same kind of 
bill or piece of coin. 

I am thinking of a ease; let me relate it to you; 
end remember, please, as we go along, there is a 
difference between hearsay and actual experience. . I 
am going to relate an experience. 

Away back in 1856, I think it was, there used to 
be a counterfeit of the $2 denomination of the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Bank of Wheeling, Va., not 
‘hard to detect either, and very plentiful. I had had 
them offered to me many times and knew them well. 
Our place adjoined the Market House, and trade 
brought farmers in to deal. One morning after 
market, more than fifty years ago, there came in a 
sturdy young fellow who said to me: “I got five 
cents’ worth of corn here last evening to feed my 
horse, and thinking I’d need some change in market 
this morning, I paid you out of a five dollar bill. 
One of the bills you gave me is a counterfeit, and I 
want another for it.” I looked at the bill. It read, 
“Merchants and Mechanics Bank, Wheeling, Va.” 

“Oh, no,” said I, “you didn’t get that bill from 
me; you must have gotten it in the market. I know 
those bills too well. I never touch them.” I was a 
boy at the time, about eighteen years of age, and he 
a married man, perhaps of twenty-four. I had read 
in McGuffy’s “First Reader”: “We do not like to be 
told of our own faults,’’ and I discovered also from 
what happened there and then that we do not like to 
be charged with faults of which we are not guilty, 
either. 

Now listen; that young man stepped over in fr ont 
of me and shaking his finger in my face sneeringly 
said: “You gave it to me, and you know you gave it 
to me, and you knew it was a counterfeit when you 
did so.” 

What do you think I did? Why, human nature 
got the better of me, for just a moment; but I 
didn’t hit him. I put the hook in my elbow all right 
and grabbed for his throat with my left hand; but 
just as I was turning on the power for a right swing, 
my father, who had stepped up behind me, caught 
my arm and saved him from a knockout blow. He 
went away. I thought about him often, but I never 
saw him afterwards, to know him, for more than 
fifty years. Some little time ago, however, at a 
meeting of the Pioneers (so called), a man of eighty 
years or so and very gray came up to me and intro- 
duced himself as the selfsame man that I had sought 
to strike some fifty years before; and so profuse was 
he in his,expressions of regard and kindly wish, I 
feared almost to give his proffered friendship cred- 
ence. It developed, however, in a roundabout way, 
that his young wife also had been to the market 
with him on that eventful day and had sold some 
eggs and chickens, overlooked; and she, perhaps, had 
been imposed upon. His statement warmed me to 
him very much, and added something to my trust in 
men. 

Many other cases I might mention; but I’ll name 
but one, and it to show the trend of thought and the 
drift of progress. | 

Away back in those early days before the War, it 
didn’t seem to be held as an offense against the law 
to have counterfeit money in one’s keeping, nor to 
offer it in payment of a debt. The fault, if any, 
seemed to be in the failure to redeem or in the mak- 
ing of “the stuff” itself. Our national currency law, , 
however, as enacted during Lincoln’s first adminis-— 
tration, under S. P. Chase as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, changed all this, and made it a criminal offense 
to have a counterfeit bill in one’s possession, even 
without trying to pass it. There were some counter- 
feits, though, notwithstanding this restriction; and 
usually harder to detect than counterfeits had been 
before. 

One of my customers, a fine old German baker and 
an influential man, paid me one day about $200, put 
up in packages, labeled, ready for the bank. One of 
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the bills was rejected at the bank as counterfeit. I 

took it back to him, next time I went, hesitatingly, ~ 
for the bill was small and he was a good customer. 

He laughed at me, and wondered why I didn’t pass it 

as the others did. I moralized a little here, and said 

I'd rather lose the amount than to pass the bill, 

chiefly because it might fall into the hands of some 

poor, widowed mother, with children to support, who 

could not afford to lose it; nor to pass it either, ex- 

cept in violation of her conscience. He compliment- 

ed me and handed me another bill. Some time there- 

after, imitation friends of mine put my name on a 

ticket for a public office—Council-man, I think it was 

‘—and sought to do me honor in that way. Now 

here’s the point. This old friend of mine and I were . 
of different politics; but when the election took place _ 

he went down to the polls and worked for me the 
whole day through, because of that bill’s coming 
back. Remember, there is a SER between hear- 
say and experience. 

(To BE CONTINUED. 4 


A SUCCESSFUL GRAIN BROKER’S OFFICE 


There are a great many “Live Wires’ in the 
grain business in Illinois, and without question one 
of these is the firm of C. A. Burks & Co., grain. 
brokers, Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. Burks, the head of the firm, needs no intro- 
duction to the grain trade, with which he had been 
connected for the past fifteen years. A familiar 
figure at both the state and the national conven- 
tions of the trade, he has probably as large an 
acquaintance in the general trade as any one man 
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in the country; and he knows personally practically 
every shipper in Illinois. 

This firm opened for business in October last, in 
one of the best equipped brokerage offices in the 
state, having a large and commodious suite of rooms 
in the new office building of the Citizens’ Title 
& Trust Co., of Decatur. 

The offices of the firm shown in the illustration 
are empty but it can be safely asserted that the 
head of the firm, C. A. Burks, is in the office some- 
where and ‘on the job’ every minute of the day, 
for he is one of the dependable kind of men when 
it comes to taking care of his customers’ interests. 

Mr. Burks is a firm believer in liberal, judicious 
advertising, and the “Red Card” bid, issued daily, 
is one of the most original and at the same time 
compact and comprehensive of any card bid sent 
out by any brokerage firm in the country. 

In speaking of trade conditions, Mr. Burks says 
that the volume of business handled by his firm 
up to the present time has passed his most san- 
guine expectations. On the subject of corn he says 
he believes that 40 per cent of the corn crop has 
been moved from central Illinois. The roads have 
been in such condition for the past two or three 
. weeks as to make deliveries from farmers impos- 
sible. With the roads in good condition, however, 
there should be a liberal movement of corn during 
February. 


The officers of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. are H. 8. Grimes, president; J. 
H. Motz, vice-president; J. EH. McCord, secretary; 
Fred Vercoe, treasurer, and C. O. Peters, inspector. 

The fourth annual corn show of the Nebraska 
Corn Improvement Association was held at Lin- 


coln, beginning on Jan. 16, and was very success- 


ful. At the annual business meeting the following. 
officers were elected: President R. Hogue; secre- 
tary, E. G. Montgomery; treasurer E. P. Brown; 
district vice presidents, F. W. Chase, W. BE. Loner- 
gan, S. Y. Thompson, O. Hull, J. BE. Hasik, J. D. 
Ream. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Illinois annual meeting will be held at 
Bloomington on June 13 and 14, at the Illinois Hotel. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at Springfield on 
March 7 to 9. : 

The ‘lexas Assocaition’s. arbitration committee 
met at Fort Worth on January 25 to take up a heavy 
docket of cases. 


New members of the Illinois Association: The 
Bassett Grain Co., 616 Board of Trade, Indianapolis; 
Hoosier Grain Co., 614 Board of Trade, Indianapolis; 
H. E. Stevens, Disco, Ill.; Thompson & Dillavon, 
Lodge, Ill.; Waynesville Grain Co., Waynesville, Ill. 

The Bi-State Feed Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Binghamton, N. Y., on February 21 and 22. 
This association was organized in New York City 
‘on November 1, when C. L. Carter was chosen presi- 
dent; H. M. King, secretary and treasurer; and A. 
EK. Lovejoy and W. J. Mudge members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Preliminary steps were taken at Kansas City on 
January 26 to organize a Grain -Club in that 
market. The subject was proposed at a Board of 
Trade banquet by C. W. Goffe, on whose motion a 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution and 


by-laws. Highty-five members of the Board were 
present. Chas. T. Neal was made chairman of the 
committee. . 


At the annual meeting and banquet of the St. 
Louis Grain Club held on January 26, at the Mer- 
cantile Club, Edward M. Flesh was elected president 
and Thomas K. Martin, secretary and treasurer. 
Other officers elected were: HE. F. Catlin, vice- 
president, and the following executive board; J. O. 
Ballard, N. L. Moffitt, C..H. Bacon, H. C. Schultz and 
A. Rogers. Secretary Martin was presented with a 
solid gold watch, fob and chain by the members 
as a token of esteem. 


The Indiana Brotherhood of Thrashermen met 
in Indianapolis on February 2 and decided to make 
an effort to force a rate of 5c a bushel next season. 
They asked also that the legislature require by law 
that all bridges in the state will carry machines 
weighing 30 tons; that they may /have greater high- 
way privileges, and a lien on the crop thrashed un- 
til charges are paid. 


KANSAS MEETING AND EXCURSION. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association will hold 
the fourteenth annual meeting at Kansas City on 
February 22, 28 and 24 at the Coats House. 

At the close of the meeting there will be a special 
train of six Pullmans leave the city at midnight 
February 24 with the Association excursionists for 
New Orleans, arriving at midnight February 25. 
The party will remain in New Orleans, occupying 
their berths in the cars in lieu of rooms at the 
hotels, until Wednesday night, March 1, when the 
start on the return will be made via Vicksburg and 
Memphis, reaching Kansas City on Saturday, March 
4, at 7:30 a. m. Rates may be had on application 
to Sec’y Smiley at Topeka. 


ILLINOIS MEETING. 


A meeting was held in Bloomington on Wednes- 
day evening, February 1, of the grain dealers, man- 
ufacturers and wholesale and retail dealers, at 
which time an organization, known as the “Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Entertainment Association of Bloom- 
ington,” was effected. There was a good attendance 
and the different interests of Bloomington were 
well represented. ; 

The object of this association is to provide enter- 
tainment for the attendance at the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which is to be held in the city of Bloom- 
ington on June 13 and 14 next. 

From the expressions of hospitality and the en- 
thusiasm manifested at this meeting, it is evident 
the Bloomingtonians intend to make an effort to ex- 
ceed all other entertainments given the [Illinois 
grain dealers... The Association has never met at 
Bloomington; and it will be well worth while for 
every dealer in Illinois to see the city and its in- 
dustries and enjoy its hospitalities. 


INSPECTION AT BUFFALO. 


Sec’y Strong of Illinois, has received the: follow- 
ing notice from the Corn Exchange of Buffalo: 

“Notice to Grain Shippers—The Corn Exchange of 
. Buffalo directs your attention to the new order uni- 
form bill of lading. This bill of lading provides 
that no inspection or sampling of grain and grain 
products will be allowed, unless the term ‘Inspec- 
tion Allowed’ is endorsed on the bill lading cover- 
ing all grain shipped ta terminal markets. Also, 
your railroad agent should note ‘Inspection Al- 
lowed’ on all way bills, when billed to terminal 
markets. 

“Official inspection of grain and grain products 
cannot be made by the authorized grain inspectors 
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in terminal markets unless you bill the grain as 
above. Your failure to place this notation on bills 
lading will require the receivers of the grain and 
grain products at terminal markets to refuse to ac- 
cept same until your permission for inspection has 
been obtained. 

“Please note that in order to obtain immediate 
inspection and prompt handling of your grain that 
the remedy is in your own hands, that is, do not 
neglect to endorse on your bills lading the term 
‘Inspection Allowed.’ ” 


LIMA MEETING IN JANUARY. 


The meeting of the Lima, Ohio, association, held 
on Jan. 13 (too late for mention in this paper for 
January) was one of uncommon interest and help- 
fulness. No effort had been made to “drum up” an 
attendance and yet forty-four were present. The 
following is a memorandum of proceedings: 

1, Exhibition and demonstration of the Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co.’s Automatic Weighing and Dump- 
ing Scale. 

2. Hot remarks on a hot subject—Corn: ‘Worst 
in 20 years,” “Moisture test 29 to 21%,” “None grad- 
ing,’ “Rotting on the cob,’ ‘Cool and sweet, but 
sour,” “February and March will be h——,” “The 
man who shuts up his elevator between February 
15 and April 15 is the only man who will make any 
money,” “Can’t be bought low enough to make it 
safe,” “Let the scoop-shovelers have it, for the 
bigger the dose the quicker the cure.” Such were 
the views. 

3. Everybody will attend the National Corn 
Show, Columbus, O., Friday February 3, the big 
day. 

4. The auditing committee reported the accounts 
of ex-Treasurer Pollock and Secretary Riddle, “O 
K,” as per statements rendered. 

5. D. R. Risser, Vaughnsville, O., was elected 
Treasurer. Pay up; needing funds. The current 
expense fund assessment No, 1, consisting of an 
assessment of $2 per month per elevator for six 
months, was due November 1. 

6. A resolution of condolence was adopted on 
death of Joseph Hermiller, Jr., of Ottawa, a fellow 
member, who was electrocuted while serving as a 
volunteer fireman in an Ottawa fire. 

7. “Trust Busting.’ A committee was author- 
ized and instructed to place in the hands of the at- 
torney-general of Indiana the absolute facts of the 
whole plan, purpose and practical workings of our 
Association. 


ILLINOIS R. R. COMMISSION. 


A bill has been jintroduced in the Illinois legis- 
lature to radically amend and revise the Illinois 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission law to greatly 
enlarge the Commission’s powers. The proposed 
amendments give the Commission full and specific 
authority over all carriers other than street rail- 
roads; they empower it to supervise stock and bond 
issues, to stop discriminations, to establish joint 
rates, routes and regulations, to direct the distribu- 
tion of cars, and even to determine the location of 
passenger and freight stations. 

The definition of “common carrier,” “railroads” 
and “transportation” show the blanket scope of the 
proposed changes. They read: 

“Common carrier—All railroad corporations, ex- 
press companies, steamboat lines, private car com- 
panies, sleeping car companies, fast freight line 
companies, and every corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint stock association, partnership and 
person, their lessees, trustees, or receivers, appoint- 
ed by any court whatsoever, owning, operating, or 
managing any such agency for public use in the 
conveyance of persons or property within this state. 

“Railroad—Hvery railroad, other than a street 
railroad, by whatsoever power operated, for public 
use, in the conveyance of persons or property for 
compensation, with all bridges, ferries, tunnels, 
equipment, switches, spurs, tracks, stations and ter- 
minal. facilities of every kind used, operated or 
owned by or in connection with any such railroad, 
and also all passenger or freight depots, . yards, 
docks and grounds used or necessary in the trans- 
portation of passengers or the delivery of any such 
property. 

“Transportation—Cars and other vehicles and all 
instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or car- 
riage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract 
expressed or implied for the use thereof, and all 
service in connection with the receipt, delivery and 
transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration, or 
icing, storage and handling of any property 
transported.” 

Secretary Gibbs will make enquiries to find out 
the wishes of the members of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association in the matter of retaining the 
present arrangement as to transit. rates on hay. Un- 
der the existing agreement there is a storage privi- 
lege on hay. Thus if hay is shipped from the field 
to some distant station it could be stored in Fort 
Worth or other towns selected and later when the 
order was received, sent to the destination on the 
through rate. The change proposed, as the grain 
dealers are advised by the State Railroad. Com- 
mission, is to eliminate the storage privilege. A 
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meeting of the grain dealers will be called at Fort 
Worth to confer with the freight agents on a date 
to be fixed. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Sec’y G. J. Gibbs reports the following new mem- 
bers of his Association: F. H. Smyers, Miami, 
Texas; Advent Milling Co., Chillicothe, Texas. 

Mr. Gibbs among other things notified his mem- 
bers as follows: 

Some time since I advised you that the Railroad 
Commission of Texas would consider the matter of 
shipments of less than car lots of Texas grain, in 
connection with minimum car lot shipments of in- 
terstate grain, such less than car lot shipments to 
move on the state car lot rate. The Cimmission de- 
clined 'to enter any order in this matter, on the 
ground that it had no authority over interstate 
traffic or rates. 

“In regard to transit privileges on hay: Transit 
rules applicable to ‘hay shipments between points in 
Texas will be submitted to the Commission in a 
short time. These rules are now being prepared by 
a committee of shippers and freight agents, it be- 
ing the desire of the Railroad Commission to adopt 
such rules as this committee may agree upon. This 
will preserve the transit privileges on hay, but the 
hay will be classified and this classification will 
have to be observed at transit point. When the 
rules are adopted by the Commission I will notify 
you. ‘ 

“Reports indicate that the growing wheat and 
oats are in very poor condition in most parts of 
Texas, due to the extremely dry winter. A few 
counties have fair prospects, but as a whole, Texas 
cannot hope for a good crop of wheat. There is a 
deficiency of moisture in all parts of the state. A 
large acreage ‘will be planted in spring oats—also 
a large acreage will be planted in corn. 

“The growing condition of winter grain is not- 
good in Oklahoma, Kansas and the northwestern 
states. In fact, nearly the entire area of the U. S. 
shows a moisture deficiency.” 
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PROGRAM OF THE KANSAS MEETING. 


The following is the program of the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Kansas City on February 22, 23 
and 24, 1911, Headquarters Coats Hotel: 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 

The directors will meet in committee room to dis- 
pose of complaints and current business. 

Meeting called to order by the President, R. E. 
Cox, at 2 p..m. 

Address of Welcome in Behalf of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, C. P. Moss. 

Response, J. Ralph Pickell, Chicago. 

President’s Address. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

- “Why we are Members of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association,” by John E, Hughes, manager 
of the Farmers’ Hlevator Company, Culver, Kansas. 

Appointment of committees. 

“How to Determine Cost of Handling Grain 
Through Country Hlevators,’ by W. C. Brown, 
Beloit, Kansas, 

“The Third Degree,” by J. H. Tustin, F: C. A. of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. Louis. 

“Needed Legislation,’ by Robert Stone, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

General discussion. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, AT 2 P. M. 


“How shall we Obtain Correct and Uniform In- 
spection?” by C. F. McCullough, President Wichita 
Board of Trade, Wichita. 

“Telephone Rates Excessive,’ by H. L. Strong, 
Conway Springs, Kansas. 

“Suggestions to the Country Grain Dealers,” by 
J. G. Goodwin, Board of Trade Weighmaster, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The Kansas City Board will entertain on Wednes- 
day evening, February 23, and all the grain dealers 
are invited to attend. 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M., FEBRUARY 24. 

“Scale Inspection,” by George A. Wells, secre- 
tary Western Grain Dealers’ Association. 

“Need of Organization in Nebraska,” 
Owens, Hastings, Nebraska. 

“Office Instead of Track Inspection,’ by W. S. 
Cowan, Chief Grain Inspector, Chicago, IIl. 

Secretary's Annual Report; Secretary’s Finan- 
cial Report; Report of arbitration committee; Re- 
port of auditing committee; Report of committee 
on resolutions; Election of officers; Unfinished busi- 
ness; New business; Adjournment. 


by S. J. 


L. H. Cella & Co., at Minneapolis, has _ trans- 
ferred its business to J. BH. Wells & Co. The Cella 
concern has had a varied and interesting career, 
having been one of the dozen places in the limelight 
when the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was 
carrying on its anti-bucketshop campaign about six 
years ago. It also figured in the wire tapping case 
two years ago and was. practically the whole 
“works” of the Supreme Board of Trade at one 
time. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
_ GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

H. W. Bailey has sold his elevator at DeWitt,- 1. 

An elevator will probably be erected at Caton- 
ville, Tl. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Mount Morris, I1l1., 
has applied for a charter. 

The new elevator erected by the farmers near 
Sand Prairie, Ill., is now in operation. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Wataga, Ill., has 
been repairing and remodeling its elevator. 

George B. Norton is endeavoring to secure suf- 
ficient capital to erect an elevator in Joliet, Ill. 

John Moberly, of Windsor, has purchased the 
elevator at Gays, Ill., owned by A. M. Blythe. 

Windgert & Clevidence have leased the elevator 
at Egan, Ill., and have placed L. M. Noble in charge. 

R. K. Harper has purchased an 8-horsepower 
gasoline engine for his grain elevator at Douglas, 
Tl. 

The Putnam Farmers’ Elevator Co. has-been in- 
corporated at Putnam, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$7,000. 

The Clark Grain & Elevator Co., of Argenta, IIL, 
has moved its principal office from that place to 
Le Roy, Ill. 


BE. T. Martin has leased the plant of the Newton 
Blevator Co; at Newton, Ill., as that company has 
gone out of business. 


J. A. McCreery & Son have transferred their 
track buying grain business to the Farmers’ Grain 
& Coal Co., of Mason City, M1. 


The Weller Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, has 
purchased a complete elevator outfit for Mathis 
Brothers Co., of Prophetstown, I1l. 


The Wallace Grain Co. is remodeling its grain 
elevator at Ottawa, Ill. The Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co. has the contract. 


The Illinois Granaries Co. has sold its elevator 
at Lostant, Ill., to H. C. Vollmer & Co., and the 
one at Altmar, Ill., to T. M. Hoarty, of Munster. 


The Aldrich Grain Co., of McLean, Ill., is re- 
placing its 100-horsepower steam plant,..which is 
40 years old, with a 50-horsepower gasoline engine. 


C. E. Strumbaugh and Charles Clark, the recent 
purchasers of the elevator at Abingdon, IIL, are 
building a new office in connection with their house. 


Charles A. and Samuel Clark, of Sherrand, I1l., 
will conduct their grain business and other inter- 
ests under the name of Clark Brothers after 
March 1. 


The Plainfield Grain Co., of Plainfield, Ill., was 
recently incorporated by Bert McCauley, W. H. 
Cryder and §. S. Van Dyke, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 


The farmers in the neighborhood of Wilmert Sta- 
tion, Ill., on the interurban line, will probably form 
a mutual company and erect a grain elevator at 
that place. 


The Allendale Mill & Hlevator Co. is building an 
addition to its elevator at Patton, Ill. The work 
is being done by the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., of Uhicago. 


S. A. Hayward, E. G. Hayward and J. S. Hayward 
have incorporated at Cooksville, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $20,000 and will do business under the firm 
name of Hayward Brothers. 


The office of the Barr Grain Co. at Plainfield, IIl., 
was recently held up by three masked men, who 
forced C. C. Whipple, vice-president, and a clerk 
to give them $326 and two gold watches. 


George W. Walker, of Gibson City, Ill., has pur- 
chased the elevator at Derby and will operate it, 
though continuing his business at Gibson. C. L. 
Wood was former owner of the elevator at Derby. 


A chattel mortgage of $7,800 on the Shelby Ele- 
vator at Block, Ill., was recently foreclosed by Dep- 
uty Sheriff Edward Ulitsecn. The house is situated 
on property belonging to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R. and was sold Wednesday, January 18, 
to Thomas Molloy, of Rantoul, for a consideration 
of $7,000. 


Maddin Brothers have let the contract for a 
15,000-bushel addition to their South Elevator at 
Del Rey, Ill. The contract includes the hoppering 
of the old bins, the installation of a new leg, a 
chain feeder platform dump, engine and brick power 
house. A new elevator is also under construction 
for the same parties at Del Rey which will be ready 
for operation by February 20. The new house twill 
be equipped with two safety platform wagon dumps 
and a ball-bearing manlift by the B. S. Constant Co., 
of Bloomington, Ill. McAllister & O’Connor, of 
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Chicago, also have the contract for building this 
elevator. 


Secretary S. W. Strong, of the Illinots Grain 
Dealers’ Association, reports the following recent 
changes among grain dealers of Illinois: C. L. 
Wood & Co. succeeds E. N. Davis, Armstrong; 
C. E. Davis succeeds Davis & Powell, Arthur; 
Strombaugh & vUlark succeed T. F. Young & Son, 
Abingdon; T. M. Hoarty, succeeds Illinois Granaries 
Co., Altmar (Streator P. O.);.S. 5. Scovil succeeds 
Root & Westervelt, Cowden; Consolidated Grain 
& Coal Co. succeeds S. M. Rose, Cissna Park; 
Farmers’. Elevator Co. succeeds Cissna Park Grain 
& Coal Co., Cissna Park; Sells, Burdick & Rice 
succeed E. N. Davis, Ellis; Kaga & Gray succeed 
Kaga & Co,, Filson; Gilson Grain & Lumber Co. 
succeeds J. E. Potter, Gilson; J. W. Moberly & 
Son succeed A. N. Blythe, Gays; Ed. Mezger’ Co. 
succeeds R. B. McReynolds, Gerlaw; J. A. Creamer 
succeeds Marion Revell, Tolono. The following 
new members are recorded: S. M. Bray & Co., 
Memphis; E. E. Buxton, Memphis; James W. 
Cryder, Paris. In the last report F. R. Smith & 
.Co., brokers, Decatur, was incorrectly spelled, and 


_John Irwin, Longview, was omitted. 


IOWA. 

The Newton Elevator at Rinard, Iowa, is being 
put in order for business. 

A new co-operative elevator will be built at 
Leeds, Iowa, at a cost of $12,000. 

The new elevator of Dunlap & Welch at Fonta- 
nelle, Iowa, has been completed. 

F. Mueller and son have purchased the Wells, 
Hord Elevator at Calamus, Iowa. : 

I. N. Shearer, former county treasurer, has pur- 
chased an elevator at Ida Grove, Iowa. 

A. Rowe has purchased the elevator and livery 
barn at Humboldt, Iowa, from J. Johnson. 

The Oakland Grain & Coal Co., of Oakland, Iowa, 
has been sold to Elvin F. Wentz by J. H. Schmidt. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Struble, Iowa, which 
burned recently, will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

A passenger elevator has been installed in the 
elevator of the Plymouth Milling Co. at LeMars, 
Towa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has purchased the ele- 
vator, coal and feed business of C. C. Buck, of 


'Eldora, Iowa. 


An elevator will be erected at Gruver, Iowa, by 
Henry Rippe, to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire. 


At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. at. Akron, Ohio, a net profit of $2,322.91 was 
reported for the past year. 


Herman Frericks, formerly manager of the King 
Elevator at Remsen, Iowa, purchased the elevator 
and took possession February 1. 


A device has been installed at the Farmers’ Hle- 
vator at Salix, Iowa, by which cars on the siding 
can be moved without the use of a switch engine. 


The elevator at Olaf, Iowa, which was recently 
burned, will be replaced by a new structure in a 
short time. The company has at present provided 
a temporary warehouse. 


An elevator will, without doubt, be erected at 
Merrill, Iowa, by the Farmers’ Grain Elevator Co., 
of which William Lindsey is president, as the nec- 
essary capital is in sight. 


Larsen & Witt, grain and feed dealers of Spen- 
cer, Iowa, recently sold their business to J. R. 
Harris & Son. Mr. Harris, Sr., has sold his share 
to J. M. Parrott. The firm will be known by the 
name of Harris & Parrott. 


Elmer Shostrom has purchased an interest in the 
elevator at Dayton, Iowa, which is owned. by Chris 
Williams and of which he-has been manager for 
some time. Business will be conducted under the 
name of Williams & Shostrom. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. has 
the contract for a new storage elevator for the Im- 
perial Mill Co. at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The capacity 
will be 150,000 bushels. It will be equipped with 
two receiving and two shipping legs, automatic 
scale and an Hureka Cleaner and Clipper. 


WESTERN. 
The Malden Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Malden, Wash. 
An elevator will be CRS TE at Geyser, Mont., 
in a short: time. 


The Seattle Grain Co. has closed its warehouse 
at Downs, Wash. 


A grain company has been organized by Eastern 
capitalists to build a chain of elevators in Hastern 
Washington. The company will make its head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., and will erect its first 
elevators on the Warden branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway. Among the 
stockholders of the company are J. B. White, of 
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Kansas City, and G. M. Dulaney, of Hamilton, Mo. 
J. A. Pease, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been chosen 
manager. 

An elevator will be erected on-the C. B. & Q. R. 
R..in Hardin, Mont., as soon as the weather permits. 

The Ault Milling & Elevator Co., of Ault, Colo., 
of which J. K. Mullen is president, has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The state engineer’s advisory board recently ap- 
proved the plans for the erection of a $16,000 grain 
elevator on the seawall at San Francisco, Cal. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 

An elevator is being erected at Shadeland, Ind. 

A Farmers’ Elevator will probably be established 
at Carsonville, Mich., in a short time. 

Coburn Brothers, of Portsmouth, Ohio, intend to 
erect a grain house on the same lot as their mill. 

John F. Ruffing has purchased the elevator at 
Millers City, Ohio, and has taken possession. 

The Mollette Grain Co., of Toledo, Ohio, doing 
business in Indiana, has changed its name to the 
Mollette Grain & Milling Co. 


J. R. Johnson and M. W. Lease have purchased 


the elevator at East wiberty, Ohio, from Calvin — 


Seibert. 


The Fountaintown Hlevator Co. recently installed 
an Invincible Grain Cleaner in its elevator at Foun- 
taintown, Ind. 


An immense steel smoke stack has been placed 
in position at the elevator of the Fayette Grain Co. 
at Fayette, Ohio. 


The Worthington Grain Co., of Worthington, Ind., 
was recently incorporated by W. P. Ballard, E. B. 
Squire and Harry Landis, with a capital stock of 
$6,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. has put its 
new elevator at Camden, Ind., in operation. It was 
constructed by the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. 


C. W. Franklin, of Leipsic, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased the elevator at Kalida, which was owned 
by the Farmers’ Grain Co., and took possession 
February 1. : 


The elevator being erected at Stewart, Ind., for 
Pence & Goodwine by McAllister & O’Connor has 
been practically completed and the machinery is 
fast being installed. 


Messrs. Ball & Bankert, of Plymouth, Ind., have 
sold their elevator business to Eli B. Milner and 
Clinton B. Grubb, who will take possession the lat- 
ter part of February. 


The elevator at Centeron, Ind., which burned last 
October, has been rebuilt by the Reliance Construc- 
tion Co. and was put in operation by the Rothrock 
Elevator Co. January 1. 


A $6,000 elevator will be erected at Pleasant 
Bend, Ohio, by the Morrisson & Thompson Co., of 
Kokomo, Ind. A. H. Richner, who has the contract, 
has commenced the work. 


S. Bash & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., with capital- 
ization of $10,000, has been incorporated and has 
changed its name to the Bash Hay & Grain Co. 
C. B. Bash, P. D. Smyser and Charles Solomon 
Bash are the directors. 


Col. C. E. Groce has purchased the grain elevator 
at Atlanta, Ohio, from C. G. Campbell and taken 
possession. He now owns elevators at Ashville, 
New Holland and Atlanta, besides operating the 
one at Bell’s Siding, which he has leased for a 
period of five years. 


The elevator of McFadden Brothers at Xenia, 
Ohio, which was formerly conducted by Greeley & 
Co., has been sold to Ben Belden, proprietor of the 
flour mills at Old Town, who took possession Feb- 
ruary 1. Fred Belden, son of the new owner, will 
be placed in charge. 


The Townley Grain & Supply Co. was recently 
incorporated at-Townley, Ind., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The following officers were elected: W. 
J. Garden, president, and H. E. Lenington, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Work on the erection of an 
elevator, probably on the site of the one which 
burned several years ago, will be begun as soon as 
possible. 


The 12,000 one ironclad aiovaior of Hofsteat- 
ter & Dugan at Grant, Ohio, has been completed. 
The power is furnished by a gasoline engine and 
the house is equipped with a B. S. Constant Sheller 
and Corn and Wheat Cleaner. 
assistant cashier of the Kenton National Bank, will 
take active management, as he will resign his posi- 
tion at the bank. 


E. H. Roe and W. M. Doan, who have been in 


charge of the Beaty-Doan Grain & Lumber Co., of 


Ossian, Ind., for the past year, retired recently and 
were succeeded by C. A. Beaty and W. H. Beaty. 
The officers of the company now are: W. R. Beaty, 
president; T. A. Doan, vice-president; C. A. Beaty, 


Ed. Hofsteatter, ” 


- 
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secretary, and H. M. Beaty, treasurer. W. M. Doan 
was elected a director. 


The elevators at Bloomville and Republic, Ohio, 
formerly owned by C. R. Einsel, were sold to Miller 
& Fike, owners of the Lykens Elevator, and James 
Dellinger, possession being given February 1. Mr. 
Weidaw will be retained as manager of the Re- 
public Elevator, while Mr. Fike will take charge 
of the elevator at Bloomville. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Kanaranzi, 
undergoing repairs. 

The new elevator at Belle Chester, Minn., has 
been put in operation. 

An elevator will probably be erected at Strath- 
cona, Minn., this year. 

Nels Haage has purchased the Sleepy Hye Ele- 
vator Co. at Lucan, Minn. 

The Keil Grain & Milling Co., of Keil, Wis., re- 
cently filed notice of dissolution. 

George Pardon, of Rock Rapids, lowa, has pur- 
chased an elevator at Ellsworth, Minn. 

A Farmers’ Elevator Co. will probably be organ- 
ized at Hitterdal, Minn., in the near future. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Mantorville, Minn., 
will install a dump and scales in its plant at that 
place. 


An automatic scale and probably a manlift will 
be installed in the plant of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., at Utica, Minn. 

- The Shawano County Equity Elevator Co., of 
Belle Plaine, Wis., recently changed its name to 
the Belle Plaine Products Co. 


Byrnes Brothers, of Wells, have purchased the 
Iowa & Minnesota Cereal Co.’s elevator at Winne- 
bago City, Minn., and will place C. A. Machbar in 
charge. 

The Ash Creek Elevator Co. was recently incor- 
porated at Ash Creek, Minn., by H. A. Appleby, A. 
Jensen, Ole Hanson and others, with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 

The elevator of the La Crosse Grain Co. at 
Rushford, Minn., has been closed indefinitely and 
T. Amundson has tendered his resignation as buyer 
for the company. 


The De Merseman Brothers Elevator Co. has pur- 
chased the Northern Grain Co.’s elevator at Wood 
Lake, Minn., and will retain Mr. Christenson as 
manager and grain buyer. 

George Schuester, who recently purchased the 
warehouse of J. H. Forster at Menomonee Falls, 
Wis., together with his grain, feed and coal busi- 
ness, will take possession March 1. 

The capacity of the elevator of the Farmers’ 
Mercantile & Elevator Co., Northfield, Minn., will 
be increased by the construction of new bins, the 
improvements costing about $1,000. 


Minn., is 


EASTERN. 


A grain elevator will be erected at Philadelphia, 
Pa., by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Eugene A. Shaw has completed his grain eleva- 
tor at Bolton Notch, Conn. 

The new granary of Hopkins Brothers at Fort 
Fairfield, Me., has been completed. 

The warehouse and feed mixing plant of Chapin & 
Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., has been completed and 
opened for business. , 

A grain warehouse and mill will be erected at 
New Wilmington, Pa., in the spring, by a company 
which is being formed with a capital stock of 
$10,000. S 

The Triple Cereal Co! has been incorporated at 
Manhattan, N. Y., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by S. L. Marcus, D. Herman and L. E. Wilson, to 
deal in grains and cereals. 

The G. A. Kennison Co. has been incorporated at 
Waterville, Me., by George A. Kennison, Leverett, 
O. Dow and Harry A. Tozier, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. It will conduct the business formerly in 
the name of George A. Kennison. 


The Mystic Grain Co., took possession of its new 
elevator at Mystic., Conn., a short time ago. The 
new building, which replaces the one destroyed by 
fire, is 100 feet long and 30 feet wide and has 
facilities for loading grain directly from the cars. 
Charles Gildersleeve, the former manager, will have 
charge. 


The John S. Metcalf Co., Chicago, has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 500,- 
000 bushel elevator for the Ogdensburg Terminal 
Co., at Ogdensburg, N. Y. It will be of concrete 
throughout and have a maximum introducing capa- 
city of 18,000 bushels per hour from boats and a 
shipping capacity of 60 cars per ten hours. The 
approximate cost will be $200,000. The John S. Met- 
calf Co. twenty years ago rebuilt for this company 
a wooden house that had been burned, and when 
this house, also, in its turn, was burned last fai: the 
company assisted their old clients in making the 
insurance adjustments and made plans for the new 
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house. The contract was let in a competition bid. 
The work of construction will begin immediately 
and will be pushed as rapidly as weather and other 
conditions will permit. ; 


CANADIAN. 


The North Star Elevator at Imperial, Sask., has 
been completed. , 

The Eyebrow Grain & Milling Co., Ltd., of Eye- 
brow, Sask., will be dissolved. 

The Lumsden Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd. of 
Lumsden, Sask, has been recently incorporated. 


The total amount of wheat in store at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur is now about 6,000,000 bushels 
as compared with about 5,000,000 bushels last year. 

At the 17th annual meeting of the Quebec Board 
of Trade, held recently, it was decided to construct 
grain elevators and docks in that city as soon as 
possible. 

The shareholders of the Montreal Grain Elevat- 
ing Co., now in liquidation, met January 19, at 
Montreal, Que., at which time they submitted their 
account of the winding up of the company for con- 
firmation. 

The Pincher Greek Mill & Elevator Co., of Pincher 
Creek, Alta., has increased its capital stock from 
$35,000 to $100,000 and will erect elevators at vari- 
ous points along the new railroads being projected 
into Southwestern Alberta. 

A warehouse will be built on the 100 feet of land 
recently purchased by the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co. at North Toronto, Ont. The newly acquired 
property is on the Canadian Pacific tracks and ad- 
joins the company’s other holdings. 

Baitour, Guthrie & Co., of Seattle, Wash., has 
opened a branch office at Vancouver, B. C., with T. 
W. B. London, of the company’s office at Portland, 
Ore., in charge. The headquarters of this com- 
‘pany are in London and Liverpool, while it has 
houses at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., of Calgary, 
Alta., has purchased 1,000 feet of water frontage 
on the north bank of the Fraser River, between Pitt 
River and Hammond Station on the C. P. R., mak- 
ing its total holdings on the river 1,600 feet. The 
company will probably erect a large elevator and 
warepouse there. 


SOUTHERN. AND SOUTHWESTERN, 

W. C. Agee & Co., of Birmingham, Ala., will go 
out of business. 

E. G. Duckwall is planning to erect a new grain 
warehouse at Louisville, Ky. 

E. R. & D. C. Kolp have moved to Fort Worth, 
Texas, having closed their office at Wichita, Kan: 

A $15,000 grain elevator will be established at 
San Angelo, Texas, by the Paul Garrett Milling Co. 

The Fort Worth Elevator Co., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently increased its capital stock from 
$75,000 to $100,000. . 

A firm consisting of E. H. Powers and Lee Hand 
and known as Powers & Hand thas entered the grain 
business at Senoia, Ga. 

liainer, Connel & Tulghum, a new firm, will soon 
erect an elevator at Memphis, Tenn. The house 
will have a capacity of 200 cars daily. 

A complete elevator outfit has been furnished the 
Citizens’ Mill & Elevator Co., of Elks City, Okla., 
by the Weller Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. 

The plant of the Lynnville Mill & Elevator Co. 
at Lynnville, Tenn., has been repaired and put in 
operation after being idle for several months. 

The Columbia Grain & Provision Co., of Colum- 
bia, S. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by B. R. Cooner and M. W. Platt. 

The Tutt-Millspaugh Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated at Meridian, Miss., by J. B. Tutt, W. H. 
Millspaugh and Gabe Jacobson, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Charles Reids’ Sons have been incorporated at 
Norfolk, Va., with a capital stock of $25,000. T. L. 
Bogert was elected president; Fergus Reid, vice- 
presdent and secretary. 


The Tishomingo Grain Co., of Tishomingo, Okla., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,- 
000, with T. C. Ware, J. W. Chapman, A. Rennil and 
H. W. Seeley as directors. 7 


The Ryerson Grain Co., of Shelby County, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,- 
000, by E, A. Ryerson, Ki. H. Claypool, J. S. Ryerson, 
J. C. Pestal and R. M. Jordan. 


The Cherokee Mill & Elevator Co., of Cherokee, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $40,000, by J. E. Walker and Bernard Dalgreen, 
of Cherokee; G. B. Gray and J. M. Moore, of Kan- 


» sas City, and J. A. Berminghaus, of St. Louis. 


The Thomas Grain & Lumber Co., of Vinton, La., 
has been incorporated by W. P. Dunn, Mrs. E. L. 
Dunn and K. K. Thomas, the capital stock being 
$6,000. W. P. Dunn is president; Mrs. KE. L. Dunn, 
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vice-president, and K. K. Thomas, secretars amu. 
treasurer. 

A company organized by J. M. Hughes and others 
will establish a grain elevator at Muskogee, Okla. 

The Josey-Miller Grain Co., of Beaumont, Texas, 
has closed a lease with the National Biscuit Co. for 
ten years and will, as soon as possible, erect a 
$15,000 brick building for that company, which will 
be used by it as a distributing station. 

The Empire Grain Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $40,- 
000, by Frank Kell, E. G. Roll, R. M. Kelso, Whit 
M. Grant and P. H. Drennan. This is a reorganiza- 
tion of a company doing business in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Additional storage facilities for grain to the 
amount of 55,000 bushels will be provided by the 
Dittinger Roller Mill Co. at its plant in New Braun- 
fels, Texas. The plans are being made by the A. 


a mee Engineering & Appraisal Co., of Buffalo, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


The Kansas Grain Co. will reopen its place of 
business at Sterling, Kan. 


The plant of the Buhler Milling & Elevator Co., 
at Buhler, Kan., is now operated by oil. 


The Kelly Brothers Grain Co., of Wichita, Kan., 
has moved into more commodious quarters. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., of Prosser, 
Nebr., has failed, its liabilities being $30,000. 


A grain and elevator company will be organized 
at Murdock, Nebr., by farmers in the vicinity. 


The Wilsey Grain Co. has installed a Sonander 
eae Hopper Seale in its elevator at Arcadia, 

ebr. ; 

The Elisworth Mill & Elevator Co., of Elisworth, 


Kan., is using natural gas as fuel in operating its 
Plant. 


E. R. & D. C. Kolp have closed. their office at 


Wichita, Kan. and have moved to Fort Worth 
Texas. j 


James and Omar Watson have purchased the ele- 
eer Vermillion, Kan., from A. D. Crook, de- 
ceased. ; 


Baughman & Leach, of Florence, Nebr., have dis- 


solved partnership, Mr. Leach continuing the 
business. 


: et ie Hlevator at St. Mary, Nebr., will be re- 
ullt in the near future. The house was 
destroyed. by fire. rare 


me sre ee ag res purchased the interest of S, 
pene nat in the Phillipsburg Mill & El tor 
of Phillipsburg, Kan, = esa aoe 


The elevator at Traer, Kan., owned by Messrs. 


Real and EHastersay, of McCook, was recent] - 
chased by James Decker. Fat 


The Protection Grain Co., of Protection, Kan., has 
opened a grain commission office in Wichita, Kan. 
with H. M. Blue as manager. : 


The contract has been let by Colburn Brothers, 
of McPherson, Kan., for the ‘erection of a 60,000 
bushel storage and ‘handling elevator, 


The Forbes Brothers Elevator at Topeka, Kan., 
was put into operation about February 1, after 
being destroyed by fire nine months ago. 


The Albion Elevator Co., of Albion, Nebr., re- 
cently re-elected its old directors but W. G. Bent- 
ley will be office manager instead of Sever Loken. 


The Taylor Elevator at Dannebrog, Nebr., which 
burned recently will be rebuilt as soon as possible 


oe a newly formed Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
30. 


Five B. S. C. Chain Drags and Feeders and three 
safety platform wagon dumps will be installed in 
the elevator of Pence & Goodwine at Stewart 
Nebr. ; 
; A 30,000-bushel elevator is being erected at Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., by the Phillipsburg Mill & Blevator 
Co. in connection with the new mill which the com- 
pany is erecting. 

The Harbour Grain Co., of Wichita, Kan., has 
gone out of business and a petition has been filed 


by J. Alvin Harbour, requesting the benefit of the 
bankruptcy laws. 


Harry Reilly and Ed. Reilly ‘have purchased the 
elevator and grain business of William Burke at 
Friend, Nebr., for a consideration of $15,000. Pos- 
session will be given July 1. 


The Hampton Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Hampton, Nebr., with a capital stock of $20,000, 
by John Peterson, Lars Eskindsen, August Zieratt, 
EK. J. George and Paul Holm. 


H. H. Mohr has sold his elevator at Pierce, Nebr., 
to a corporation known as the Pierce Elevator Co. 
George W. Fox is president; Dan Schwerin, secre- 
tary, and A. F. Magdanz, treasurer. 


The St. Paul Grain & Supply Co., of Dannebrog, 
Nebr., was recently incorporated with about 150 
members, the capital stock being about $5,000. The 
officers elected are: N. Hermansen, president; N. 
C. Peterson, secretary, and R. B. Nielsen, treasurer. 
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Nelson Hald, A. A. Jensen and C. T. Krogh com- 
prise a committee to secure a site for the buildings. 


The Burke Grain Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $10,000 and head- 
quarters at St. Joseph, Mo. The stockholders are 
William Burke, C. A. Clark and W. T. Kirkpatrick. 


The Kansas Grain Co., which owned a large ele- 
vator at Hutchinson, Kan., and a string of houses 
throughout western Kansas, was recently sold to 
new interests headed by L. B. Young. The new 
officers of the company will be L. B. Young, presi- 
dent; J. W. Burns, vice-president, and R. W. Vance, 
secretary. T. J. Templer, the founder of the com- 
pany, will retire. 


THE DAKOTAS. 
An elevator will probably be erected at Walcott, 
N. D. 
Paul Bohn, Sr., intends to erect an elevator at 
Mott, N. D. 


Wait & Dana intend to erect an elevator at Ar- 
mour, 8. D. 


L. D. Wyman will erect a large elevator on his 
farm near Northwood, N. D., in the spring. 


The Traders’ Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Fairview, 8S. D., with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The elevator of the Heaton Farmers’ Hlevator 
Co., at Heaton, N. D., has been closed until next 
fall. 

A Farmers’ Elevator Co. will be organized at 
Fairfax, S. D., and an elevator erected in the near 
future. 


The elevator of the Sleepy Eye Milling Co., at 
Aurora, S. D., has been sold to the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. 

W. R. Quincy will probably sell his grain and 
fuel business at Sioux Falls, S. D., on account of 
poor health. 

William Boyd and J. A. Johnson have leased the 
Bagley Elevator at Andover, S. D., and have put 
it in operation. 

The Great Western Hlevator Co. has sold its ele- 
vator at Turtle Lake and Casselton, N. D., to the 
Crown Elevator. Co. 


The local branch of the American Society of 
Equity at. Wahpeton, N. D., may erect a large ele- 
vator at that place. 

The King Hlevator at Mission Hill, S. D., was re- 
cently closed for a short time owing to trouble with 
the elevating apparatus. 


The elevator of -G. W. Van Dusen & OCo., at 
Wasta, S. D., which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

The Society of Equity, of Hickson, N. D., has de- 
cided to erect an elevator at that place unless a 
suitable building could be purchased. 

J. J. Jones who owns two elevators and a mill 
at Hankinson, N. D., has sold a half interest in the 
property to W. P. Westerly of Minneapolis. 


N. S. Schmidt, C. O. Belzer, V. C. Jenson and 
others ‘have incorporated the Farmers’ Hlevator Co. 
at Elliott, N. D., with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Rockham, S. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by T. A. Buss, N. A. ‘Sohrt, A. B. Linn and 
others. , 

Three of the five elevators at Flaxton, N. D., have 
been closed for the season, the elevators of the 
Royal and Occident Co.’s being the only ones in 
operation. 

The Power Elevator Co. has completed its ele- 
vator at Hebron, N. D. The house has a capacity 
of 50,000 bushels and is operated by an 8-horse 
power engine. ’ 

An elevator company has been organized at Gay- 
ville, S. D., with a capital stock of $20,000. Free- 
man Lynch is president; Ole Odland, vice-presi- 
dent; J. P. N. Lund, secretary and treasurer. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., at Clark, N. D., which 
recently lost its elevator by fire, has been paying 
the farmers for grain stored in the house, follow- 
ing a settlement with the insurance companies. 


The Elliott Farmers’ Hlevator & Mercantile Co. 
has been incorporated at Elliott, N. D., by EH. B. 
Knapp, of Lisbon, N. D.; Elmer Maddocks, of HI- 
liott; F. C. Balderson, of Lisbon, and others. The 
capital stock is $10,000. 

Emil Hume has purchased the elevator and coal 
sheds of the old firm of Potter, Garrick & Potter at 
Webster, S. D. The firm, however, still owns ele- 
vators throughout North Dakota and South Dakota 
which it will continue to run. 

The Society of Equity of Hillsboro, N. D., may 
purchase one of the line elevators at that place. 
At a recent meeting of the Commercial Club a com- 
mittee consisting of Ole Arnegard, C. E. Fuller and 
O. O. Sarles was appointed to confer with the So- 
ciety of Equity. 


Seed grain fairs were held at no less than 22 
towns in Manitoba by the Manitoba Agricultural 
College during January and February. 


j 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
Jan. 24 expelled James Leary of Dubuque for un- 
commercial conduct. 

Wm. R. McQuillan of McQuillan & Co. has been 
restored to the privileges of membership in the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce. j 

Henry D. Riddick has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Richmond Grain Exchange to suc- 
ceed Capt. EH. A. Jacob resigned. 

The New York Produce Exchange on Jan. 26 ex- 
pelled Herbert Neustadt, on the flour trade, for fail- 
ure to fulfil his contract obligations. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has estab- 
lished its sales exchange in the Sinton Hotel, pend- 
ing the acquiring of a permanent home again. 

Sec’y Morgan has published a list of members of 


the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange revised to 
January 11, 1911. There were on that date 1396 
members, 


The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange has pro- 
tested against the proposed state laws imposing a 
tax on interstate shipments, and members will re- 
fuse to make any reports of this class of business 
to the State Mercantile Appraisers. 


The defaults in the January pork offerings have 
been settled by check subject to the making of a 
settling price by a committee from the directors 
named by Pres. Merrill for that purpose, as fol- 
lows: Frank M. Bunch, John C. Wood, Edward 
Andrew, Charles P. Randall and A. BE. Cross. 


The Board of Trade Fellowship Club-of Chicago, 
composed of clerks employed on ’change, on Jan. 
26 elected the following officers: President, Frank 
Murphy; vice president, James O’Connell; secretary 
and treasurer, John H. Darcy; directors, D. Laugh- 
lin, William Fenton, Sig Levy, Peter Carew and F. 
J. Garneau. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade members of the 
Society No. 85 had a banquet on Jan. 26. There 
were addresses by F. G. Crowell, Geo. H. Davis, J. 
E. Seaver, C. W. Lonsdale, Jas. W. Russell, EH. D. 
Bigelow, C. P. Moss, W. C. Goffe, Geo. A. Ayls- 
worth and James L. Root. Mr. Crowell denounced 
manipulators of grain markets and declared that 
legislation which will seriously cripple the legiti- 
mate grain business is inevitable unless the boards 
of trade themselves take action. to put an end to 
the evil. Similar sentiments were voiced by George 
H. Davis, who went farther by saying that the prac- 
tice of soliciting speculative trades from inexperi- 
enced men and wording market letters so as to 
attract orders from men who had no other interest 
in grain than to speculate, ought to be stopped. 

Chas. T, Neal was toastmaster. 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The annual election of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce took place on January 25. Geo. S. Smith, 
retired clothing merchant, was chosen. president; 
John C, Cobb and Jos. B. Russell, vice-presidents; 
James <A. McKebber, secretary,. and Daniel D. 
Mooss, treasurer. 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE. 


The annual election of the Duluth Board of Trade 
took place on January 17. The following were 
elected: A. W. Frick, president; W. J. McCabe, 
vice-president, and W..C. Poehler, W. C. Mitchell 
and E. H. Smith, directors; W. S. Moore, C. G. 
Barnum. and §. A. McPhail, board of arbitration; 
Thomas Gibson, F. EH. Lindahi and H. S: Newell, 
board of appeals; John T. Pugh, J. F. McCarthy, 
H. A. Starkey, A. M. Prime and C. F. Haley, mem- 
bers of the inspection committee. 


BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The annual meeting of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce was held on January 30, when the fol- 
lowing directors were elected without opposition: 
John H. Gildea, jr., Charles J. Landers, James C. 
Legg, Wilbur F. Spice and Joseph M.. Warfield. 
These will serve for three years, taking the places 
of Messrs. James C. Gorman, Charles C. Macgill, 
George S. Jackson, Robert McLean and Richard C. 
Wells. The following are the hold-over directors: 
Messrs. J. Collin Vincent, Douglas M. Wylie, Rich- 
ard H. Diggs, W. T. Shackelford, Paul Frame, Rob- 
ert Ramsay, Ferdinand A. Meyer, John W. Snyder, 
Robert L. Purwell and Robert D. Sinton. 

F. A. Meyer was elected president. 

In his valedictory President Geo. S. Jackson com- 
plained of the Pennsylvania R. R. elevator in Can- 
ton, Baltimore, as a disappointment to the trade on 
account of the expense of insurance on grain carried 
in the elevator. 
of 82 fireproof storage tanks, but still maintains a 
wooden elevator, which precludes the possibility of 
getting a low rate of insurance because it is im- 
possible to know whether the grain is in the con- 
crete tanks or, whether it is in the wooden elevator; 
consequently the rate of insurance remains as high 
as ever. The Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore 


. 


The company had erected a series © 


February 15, fort. 


has been after the Pennsylvania people for more 
than a year in an effort to get them to erect a fire- 
proof elevator, but the company has steadily re- 
fused, and for this reason, Mr. Jackson stated, a 
large quantity of grain is kept out of Baltimore. 


MONTREAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


‘At the annual election of the Montreal Board of 
Trade the following officers were chosen:  Presi- 
dent, Jeffrey W. Burland; Vice-president, R. W. 
Reford; Second Vice-president, Huntly R, Drum- 
mond; Treasurer, Norman Wight. 

Council—Messrs. Charles. B. Gordon, John A. 
Hardisty, Jos. Quintal, W. K. Grafftey, John A. 
Gunn, R. J. Dale, Armand Chaput, Wm. Starke, 
R. A. Brock, W. M. Botsford, L. L. Henderson and 
D,. W. Campbell. 

Board of Arbitration—Messrs. Arthur. J. Hodg- 
son, C. B. Hsdaile, Jas. Carruthers, W. W. Craig, 
W. I. Gear, Geo. L. Cairns, J. R. Binning, John Mc- 
Kergow, H. B. Greenshields, A. A. Ayer, Farquhar 
Robertson and R. M. Ballantyne. 

The following have been elected officers of the 
Montreal Corn Exchange: A. Chaplain, president; 
W. Carruthers, treasurer. 


KANSAS CITY COMMITTEES. 


The directory for 1911 of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade has re-elected H. D. Bigelow secretary 
(fifteen terms); EH. D. Fisher, treasurer, and Chas. 
H. Werner, provision inspector. 

Pres. Moss thas appointed ‘the new committees, 
the more important of which are the following: 

Transportation—C. W. Lonsdale, T. J. Broadnax, 
W. A. Hinchman, C. W. Lawless and F. C. Vincent. 

Appeals—F. G. Crowell, Mason Gregg, A. C. Davis, 
L. A. Fuller and M. H. McNeill. 

Grain Appeal—J. A. Theis, A. McKenzie, F. A. 
Talpey, F. B. Godfrey and William Murphy. 

Finance—E. D. Fisher, C. T. Neal, John Fennelly, 
F. P. Logan and Wyan Nelson. ; 

Membership—A. L. Ernst, H. H. Seaver, G. I. Kim- 
ball, J. L. Root and R. T. Morrison. 

Market Reports—J. EH. Rahm, H. O. Bragg, Tracy 
L. Cockle, Guy Hinsen, C. H. Watkins and J. J. 
Wolcott. 

Memberships are worth about $2,300, including 
transfer fee of $500. ; 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange on Jan- 
uary 31 elected officers for the year as follows: 
Samuel L. McKnight, president (re-elected); Louis 
G. Graff, vice-president; Jos. W. Beatty, treasurer; 
directors—W. S. Woodward, Walter K. Woolman, 
Antonio Sans, Wim. M. Richardson, Jacob B. Pultz, 
and Samuel J. Clevenger (the latter two both new 
members of the directory). ; 

The following iis‘a list of the more important new 
committees: 

Finance—HEmanual H. Price, chairman; Antonio 
Sans and Walter F. Hagar. 

Membership—George W. Warner, chairman; Wil- 
liam J: Koch and B. Devitt. 

Transportation—James L. King, chairman; Win- 
field S. Woodward, George M. Warner, Hubert J. 
Horan, E. E. Pennock, F. K. Miller, M. F. Baringer. 

Information and ‘Statistics—Winfield S. Wood- 
ward, chairman; Jacob B. Pultz, Samuel J. Cleven- 
ger, Samuel §. Daniels, C. C. Fraser, EH. J. Shaunce 
and George K. Craig. - 

Grain—William B. Dupuy, chairman; Sydney 
Street, H. DeWitt Irwin, George G. Omerly; C. Her- 
bert Bell, Harvey C. Miller and George C. Shane. 

Hay and Straw—William A. Huey, chairman; N. 
P. Holland, C. H. Squier, Harry Beidler and .Clar- 
ence S. Woolman, 

. Seeds—Charles R. Koch, chairman; George HE. 
Taylor, Charles B. Alexander, Jesse Sharpless and 
Frank B. Sitley. ' 

Arbitration—Frank Richards, chairman; M. R. 
Swartley, J. J. Felin, John Lynch, Watson W. Wal- 
ton, A. Beitney, A. J. Stites, George P. White and 
Harry B. Cassel. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PRESIDENT COCHRANE. 


St. Louis, January 11, 1911. 

At a meeting of the retiring Board of Directors 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange held on 
January 10, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, The term of office of Mr. Manning W. 
Cochrane as president of the Merchants’ Exchange 
is about to expire; and 

Whereas, The board of directors have had. inti- 
mate opportunity to know the admirable qualities 
that have so eminently fitted him for the said office; 
be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, through-its board of directors, be and they 


are hereby extended to Mr. Manning W. Cochrane 


for the faithful and efficient manner in which he 
has conducted the affairs of the Exchange during 
the past year. Serving without compensation, un- 
selfishly devoting his time and his energies to the 
details that go with the management of any large 
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institution, and at all times ready and willing to 
represent the best interests of the Exchange in the 
larger public matters which make for the better- 
ment of the organization, as well as for the general 
public good, Mr. Cochrane has devoted himself to 
his work with a zeal that has elicited the fullest 
appreciation of the entire membership. It is to 
be regretted that he will not be able to give the 
Exchange the benefit of his experience and counsel 
in the further conduct of its affairs; be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the records and a copy thereof be handed to Mr. 
Cochrane with the grateful acknowledgment of 
the board of directors and the Merchants’ Exchange 
for the valuable services he has rendered. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEES. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
appointed officers as follows: 

Geo. F. Stone, secretary (27th consecutive appoint- 
ment), and Walter C. Blowney, assistant secretary. 

E. A, Hamil, treasurer. 

Geo. M. Reynolds, treasurer, Samuel Powell, man- 
ager, and Jas. F. Lee, assistant manager of clearing 
house. 

John A. Tobey, inspector and registrar of provis- 
ions. ‘ 

L. F. Gates, flour inspector. 

D. S. Lasier, flax seed inspector. 

The committee list is as follows (in part): 

Executive—Tearse, Schneider and Leland. 

Finance—Mason, Cross and Lasier. 

Rules—Randall, Wood and Dillon. 

Membership—Andrew, Bunch and Wood. 

Warehouse—Cunningham, Murray and Andrew. 

Grain—Murray, Pierce, W. N. Eckhardt, E. L. 
Glaser, F. B. Rice, George A. Wegener and A. L. 
Somerset. 

Clearing House—Wood, Randall and Canby. 

Market Report—Bunch, Andrew and Wood. 

Violation of Rules—Randall, Andrew, Bunch, Cun- 
ningham, Wood and Tearse. 

Transportation—Pierce, Murray, Brown, Gates, 
BE. L. Glaser, G. E. Marcy, G. W. Hales, T. W. Bro- 


phy, Jr., and P. S. Schifflin. 


Weighing—Andrew, Brown and Cunningham. 

Claims—Leland, Canby and Gates. 

Flax Seed Inspection—Lasier, Schneider and Can- 
by. 

Other Inspection—Dillon, Brown and Gates. 

Arbitration Committee on Grass and Field Seeds— 
F. E. Winans, T. M. Hunter, A. L. Somers, C. A. 
Heath, Adolph Gerstenberg, G. A. Wegener and G. 
S. Green. 

Committee on Insolvencies—Cross, Randall and 
Gates. 

Members’ Rates—Schneider, Leland and Canby. 

Call—W. N. Eckhardt, E. L. Merritt, G. B. Van 
Ness, J. P. Griffin and S. T. Graff. 

Committee on Promotion—Bunch, Leland, An- 


drew, Arnot, Clement, A. J. White, James Petit, W. ~ 


L. Gregson and H. N. Sager. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


The National Board of Trade, at its annual meet- 
ing at Washington on January, considered many sub- 
jects, as usual, but few are of direct interest to the 
grain trade or the grain exchange holding member- 
ship therein. 

The meeting endorsed substantially the principle 
of the Aldrich plan of reform of the National in- 
ventory system, favoring the central bank idea,— 
members to be composed of banking corporations to 
act as the fiscal agent of the government (free of 
eharge). 

The Board adopted a resolution opposing Federal 
inspection of grain. 

The following officers were re-elected: President, 
Frank D. La Lanne, Philadelphia; first vice presi- 
dent, Clinton White, Boston; second vice president, 
William Harris Douglas, New York; secretary and 
treasurer, William R. Tucker, Philadelphia. 

No meeting place for next year was chosen today, 
pending the outcome of the plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the board. 

A committee of eleven was appointed to perfect a 
plan of reorganization of the Board into a great cen- 
tral commercial body. This committee has in turn 
appointed a sub-committee—consisting of John P. 
Truesdale of the New York Produce Exchange, 
chairman; William R. Tucker of Philadelphia, John 
H. Fahey of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Al- 
bert. J. Logan of the Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Charles England of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce—with instructions to report to the 
full committee in sixty days from January 20 such 
plans aS may be thought advisable. Meantime the 
committee will confer with the reorganization com- 
mittee of the National Council of Commerce, with 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel and with 
trade organizations generally throughout the coun- 
try, in the hope of securing co-operation and a larger 
membership. 

The Board has begun its own reorganization by 
electing Albert T. Anderson, who has served it as 
commissioner for a year, secretary, Mr, Anderson 
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will continue as commissioner and establish perma- 
nent headquarters in Washington. It is understood 
that President Frank D. La Lanne will continue his 
generous support of the work of the office until the 
reorganized board shall have plenty of funds of its 
own. 


MEMPHIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


The new Merchants’ Exchange building at Mem- 
phis was opened on January 12 by a large banquet 
in the building, the guests including a large num- 
-ber of grain men and others from many states of 
the West and North. The total number of ban- 
queters was not far from 200. W. A. Percy pre- 
sided. ‘S. Tate Pease, of Memphis; D. W. Long- 
street, of Chicago; John A, Fox, of Washington; 
George R. Brown, of Little Rock; C. R. Gray, of 
St. Louis; the Right Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, of 
Memphis; T. C. Powell, of Cincinnati; John M. 
Parker, of New Orleans, and N. S. Graves, of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, delivered the principal 
speeches. 

S. Tate Pease, the retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a silver service during the dinner by 
W. F. Metcalf, on behalf of the Exchange, in appre- 
ciation of his loyalty and faithfulness during the 
two years of his presidency. Mr. Pease was much 
affected by the token, and replied briefly but feel- 
ingly to the presentation speech. 

The annual election of the Exchange took place 
on the same day. James Sloan was elected presi- 
dent; G. EH. Patteson, vice-president; Joseph H. 
Maury, J. 'H. Dubose, R. C. Williamson, J. T. Mor- 
gan, Sim Clark, C. D. Jordon, J. A. Buchanan and 
W. P. Battle; directors. 

In his annual address former President Pease 
said: ‘We are now in the twenty-eighth year of 
the existence of the Exchange, and I believe the 
next year will be one of the most prosperous that 
we have ever had. We will be in our new quarters, 
in the largest and ihandsomest building in the en- 
tire South; we are entirely out of debt; and I con- 
sider our ‘holdings of common stock in the Exchange 
Building Company worth $300,000. The building 
company was organized by the two exchanges with 
$350,000 of common stock, $300,000 of preferred 
stock and $625,000 of bonds. The two exchanges 
own $175,000 each of the common stock,’ which is 
the entire amount of voting stock issued. This 
‘places the control entirely with the two exchanges 
and the board of six directors of the building com- 
pany is composed of three from the Merchants’ and 
three from the Cotton Exchange. The president of 
the building company will alternate annually, the 
first president now being the president of the Cot- 
ton Exchange and the Merchants’ Exchange will 
name the next president... The most important fea- 
ture, from an investment standpoint, is the fact 
that over 75 per cent of the entire building is now 
under lease, and this insures, in my opinion, a pay- 
ing investment from the start.” 


CHANGES IN GRAIN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS. 


Chicago.—Sec’y Geo. F. Stone reports the fol- 
lowing changes in membership of the Chicago Board 
of Trade during January: New members—Henry 
E. Miller, Dwight E. S. Mead, Lawrence Galaher, 
Gustavus T. Donnell, Robert Pettit, Michael Necas, 
Archer Ellis Hayes, Wm. L. Phelps, Ernst Adolf 
Tietgens, Herman H. Henkle. Withdrawals—John 
J. La Due, Frederick F. Wulkup, Est. of Geo. W. 
Patten, Samuel C. Osborn, Winfield Denton, Robt. 
S. Howell, John C. Hately, Est. of Michael Crowe, 
John W. Davis, Geo. C. Ryan. 

Cincinnati.—Supt. Murray reports the following 
members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
elected on February 7: W. B. Hulme, Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., brokerage, 15 E. Third St.; George C. Smith, 
the Morrow Roller Mills Co., flour, milling, grain 
and feed, Morrow, Ohio; Earl F. Skidmore, with 
August Ferger & Co., salesman, Hopkins and Presi- 
dent Place; George Krause, Jr., Asst. Genl. Frt. 
Agent, C. C. C. & St. L. Rwy., Big Four Office Build- 
ing. 

Kansas City.—Sec’y HE. D. Bigelow reports that 
Wm. G. Dites, jr., has been admitted to membership 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade in the place of 
D. P. Lewis and Lewis B. Young in the place of 
T. J.. Templer: 

Milwaukee.—Sec’y H. A. Plumb reports that the 
following members transferred their memberships 
in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce during the 
month of January: H. Anchester, F. H. Johnson, 
John H. Wrenn, R. V. MecNellis, W. K. Flint. 

Omaha.—Sec’y F. P. Manchester reports that the 
membership in the Omaha Grain Exchange of W. B. 
Swigard has been transferred to J. W. Redicle and 
that of H. J. Berry to Henry Roberts. 

Peoria—Sec’y J. R. Lofgren reports that C. W. 
Buckley, of Buckley, Pursley & Co., and W. D. 
Rhinesmith have made application for membership 
in the Peoria Board of Trade. 

St. Lowis.—Sec’y Geo. H. Morgan reports the 
following new members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange: Henry W. Gussing of the Farmington 
Milling Co., Farmington, Mo.; and Percy Werner, 
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attorney at law—transfers from C. A. Smith and 
Geo. P. Whitelaw. 


San Francisco.—Sec’y T. C. Friedlander, of the 
San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange, reports the 
following list of new members admitted to the Mer- 
rie Exchange during the month of December, 

S. B. McNear—Sperry Flour Co. 

W. E. J. Ord—British & Foreign Marine Ins. 

Chas. H. Gaunt—Western Union Tel. Co, 

John F. Cannon—Milbrae Dairy. 

James Greig—Welch & Co. 

Chas. E. Grosjean—Pacific Cereal Ass’n. 

Balfour D. Adamson—Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

Geo. C. Jensen—Merchant. 

M. A. Burns—Eastern Redwood Co. 

E. J. Luke—Western Feed Co. 

Toledo.—Sec’y Archibald Gassoway reports that 
Chas. W. Mollett, of the Mollett Grain and Milling 
Co., Toledo, has been admitted to membership in 
the Toledo Produce Exchange. 


[For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.”’} 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLEARING HOUSE COMPANY. 
BY L. C. BREED. 


A grain clearing-house has been organized for 
the purpose of facilitating and increasing the sale 
of grain on contract. This movement had its incep- 
tion in the need felt by the leading commission 
houses handling futures in grain of an organization 
which through its manager should adopt and carry 
out the best system for clearing the daily transac- 
tions of pit traders, As the result of the investiga- 
tions of a committee chosen for the purpose by 
some of the members of the Exchange who were 
interested in the matter, headed by H. W. Daub, 
as chairman, the St. Louis Grain Clearing House 
Company has been organized and incorporated. 
The capital stock is $40,000, fully paid. The offi- 
cers are as follows: President, Nat. L. Moffitt; 
vice-president, H. W. Daub; secretary and treasurer, 
John Ballard. A manager and assistant manager 
will be appointed as soon as the directors can 
decide on the parties for the two positions from 
among several applicants. 

The plan for the organization was modeled after 
the Kansas City Association (which has been in 
successful operation for eleven years) after a con- 
ference with Geo. C. Lee, manager. Mr. Lee stated 
the clearing house began with a capital of $10,000, 
which later on was increased. The last share sold 
for $345, while the par value is only $50. The cost 
of operating is relatively small, for the reason that 
the surplus creates a revenue which materially aids 
in defraying expenses. It enables firms with lim- 
ited capital to largely increase their business, be- 
sides expediting and facilitating the future con- 
tract trade generally. 

The cost at Kansas City for clearing is two cents 
per each 1,000 bushels. Traders make daily reports 
of their trades, and are given certificates. The 
clearing house guarantees trades, just as the stamp 
of a bank clearing house insures payment on a 
check cleared through it. At present ‘the Kansas 
City Association has a surplus of about $59,000. 

By means of clearing facilities small traders are 
able to turn over their capital frequently, much 
more so than if they were obliged to await the 
usual course of settlements of contracts. The sys- 
tem employed at Kansas City has been adopted in 
New Orleans, Nashville and Wichita. 

The St. Louis clearing house has divided its cap- 
ital into shares of $1,000 each. None other than 
those owning membership will be permitted to clear 
through the clearing heuse. The organization is 
absolutely separate from the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and has a charter of its own. It is, however, in- 
tended that the clearing house shall work in har- 
mony with the rules of the Exchange. 

The idea met with some opposition, the chief ob- 
jection being that it forms a sort of trust, pre- 
cluding such traders from its advantages as are 
unable to subscribe to its stock. This objection is 
met in some measure by a provision to hold some 
stock in the treasury, which will be for sale to grain 
dealers desiring to join in the future. Mr. Moffitt, 
the president of the company, claims that grain 
trading is a business in which competition is wel- 
come because it makes a larger volume of 
transactions. 

It is claimed the clearing house will benefit, also, 
the cash grain firms, since they are generally inter- 
ested in the manner in which contracts that are 
made for future delivery are handled, as they serve 
the purpose of hedging against losses on such grain 
as may be in transit to St. Louis, or that may not 
have a ready sale on the sample tables. 

It so happens that often some firms are between 
a number of sales, and the business of the clearing 
house is to reduce this risk by “ringing” out or 
offsetting transactions. This is an especially val- 
uable feature in a commodity subject to sudden and 
wide fluctuations. The clearing house will receive 
delivery of actual grain on the sale contract and in 
turn deliver on the purchase contract, just the 
same as the custom which has prevailed on the 
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Exchange. In addition, the guarantee of the com- 
pany furnishes better security than now exists. 
The following firms have subscribed to the stock: 
Sherry Bacon Grain Co., H. B. Spencer & Co., C. M. 
Tresch Grain Co., Sule Bros. Grain Co., Kehler 
Flour Mills Co., Morton & Co., Schreiner Grain Co., 
Hubbard & Moffit Grain Co., Pendleton Grain Co., J. 
H. Teasdale Commission Co., T. W. Carter & Co., 
T. J. Lonegan & Co., Thos. E Price & Co., John 
Mullally Commission Co., W. L. Green Com. Co., W. 
A. Gardner & Co., Connor Bros. & Co., Woodlock & 
Gessler, Nanson Commission Co., B. Lang Com- 
mission Co., Ballard, Messmore Grain Co., Milliken- 
Helm Commission Co., Payne & Becker, D. R. Fran- 
cis & Bro., John Wahl Commission Co., W. D. Orth- 
wein Grain Co., J. R. Lucas & Co., Saml. S. Carlisle. 


MR. MERRILL’S INAUGURAL. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the installation of President occurred on 
January 16. Mr. J. C. F. Merrill was inaugurated. 
In assuming office Mr. Merrill congratulated the 
Board on its quick response to the influence of the 
“great forces making for a broader horizon, a larger 
sympathy and a higher system of business ethics” 
in the world; and also upon the passing of the 
bucket ;shop and of “corners,” thus “removing 
two of the most pernicious enemies of a legitimate 
exchange.” Continuing, he said: 

IT advert to those matters not simply to voice 
my own sentiments upon them, but rather to sug- 
gest to those who have not had the opportunity 
to realize it as have the officers of this Board, the 
demands of enlightened public sentiment upon this 
and similar institutions which are somewhat public 
in their nature. To recognize and heed such de- 
mands is to be wise and prudent; to ignore them 
but invites disaster. It shall be my purpose, there- 
fore, now, as it has ever been, but more rigorously, 
in view of the greater responsibility placed upon me, 
to maintain the good work already so auspiciously 
begun. And in so doing I believe I shall have 
the earnest and unqualified co-operation of every 
loyal and publie-spirited member of this associa- 
tion. I am not one who believes that the millennium 
ean be reached in this institution in the course of 
one year. Hach year has its problems which must 
be met and solved if we are to progress along 
healthy and useful lines. Nor do I wish to be under- 
stood as arrogating to myself any undue and hyper- 
eritical vision of business conduct or moral per- 
spective; but, I believe I should fall far short of 
performing my full duty to you, did I not upon this 
occasion call your attention to several features of 
our business which, in my judgment, demand imme- 
diate and thorough reformation. 

I do not mean, moreover, that these practices are 
eae in by the members of this Board alone, or, 
that there has been necessarily a desire upon the 
part of those who have pursued them to waive 
their full responsibility. Most of them have grown 
up in the business without any design whatever. 
It is their unfortunate effect, however, that is harm- 
ful, not the practices themselves. But, whether this 
effect has been considered or not, its presence is 
a fact and the removal of these practices in my 
judgment is rendered necessary for self preserva- 
tion of for no other reason. If they are allowed to 
centinue and grow, it will be impossible to render 
this institution impregnable to that indiscriminate 
attack, which ever seems desirous of largely. reduc- 
ine our activity. if not eliminating us entirely. 

The first is that of market letters. Personally. 
I am heartilv in favor of any methods which tend 
to increase business along healthy and legitimate 
lines. Anything which will increase the business 
done at this market must indirectly redound to the 
benefit of every member here. Tt should, however, 
be the aim of every member while maintaining or 
increasing his own business to safeguard the in- 
terests of his fellow members and of the entire 
Board. 

This leads me to express the though that no mem- 
ber here should attempt to foster artificial snecula- 
tion or be vermitted to do so by undignified, spec- 
tacular and highly alluring market letters or ad- 
vertisements in the public press. Our duties as dig- 
nified members of this honorable business should 
énd when we place before the readers of our printed 
matter the actual facts in market conditions and 
our conclusion based upon such facts. Open invita- 
tions to come into the market ‘‘just for a scalp” or 
to ‘‘make some easy money”’ are reasonably objected 
to as being tyvical of gambling and without having 
a serious business intent. 

This is the conclusion of courts of law, of legis- 
latures, both state and National. and has been 
stated by them in language so plain as to make 
its meaning imvossible of misunderstanding. It 
affords me no pleasure to sav it: but he is worse 
than blind who does not fully recognize the full 
import of refusing to heed the warning. I am not 
an alarmist, but mv strong desire is to impress 
upon you the importance of seeing danger signals 
when so plainly placed before us and of directing 
‘thereby our business conduct. Let us make our 
market letters as dignified and as conservative as 
the advertisements of the higher tyne of stock and 
bond houses, and a most salutary step in the line 
of reform will have been accomplished. I shall, 
therefore, ‘favor a wider censorship bv the officers 
of the Board of the literature emanating from our 
members, 

Another feature of our business which is strongly 
criticised as being productive of undesirable results, 
I approach with trepidation but without misgiv- 
ings.—with trepidation, because I fear some of our 
members will honestly feel that I am criticising 
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a perfectly legitimate and defensible part of their 
business; without misgivings because of a firm and 
positive -conviction that my conclusions are sub- 
stantial and sound, and must appear so to any 
unbiased mind. I am convinced that to continue 
the expansion of this branch of our business is to 
invite, more certainly than in almost any other 
way, legislation so inimical and destructive of our 
business that well nigh complete paralysis of trad- 
ing for future delivery would result. I refer to the 
extension of private wires, both telegraphic and 
telephonic, into the smaller towns of our country. 

The complaint against speculation by those who 
are not qualified either by intelligence or financial 
resources, which class of trade these wire offices 
in small, obscure towns more than any other agency 
tend to promote, comes not alone from the traders 
themselves... If it were so, we might well ignore it. 
On the other hand, it comes more largely from the 
leading bankers and business men in these small 
communities who realize its disastrous effect upon 
their own business and observe around them the 
publie disgrace and financial ruin which often at- 
tend the speculative efforts of those who trade. 

I wonder how many of our members realize that 
substantially every Southern state and the leading 
Southwestern states as well have by legal enact- 
ment excluded private wire offices from their sev- 
eral territories. Moreover, the chief support of the 
anti-future legislation in Congress comes from this 
section of our country where the “private wire 
offices’ have heretofore operated. If the produce 
exchanges desire to arrest this contagion of hostile 
legislation before it spreads to the Northern states, 
or finally is placed upon the Federal statute book, 
I believe it is incumbent upon them to limit the 
activity of their members in this matter. : 

This Board of Trade has carried to a successful 
conclusion the great crusade against “bucket-shops” 
and has eradicated them. From my own investiga- 
tion, however, I have found that the people of 
these smaller towns where are located these private 
wire offices either fail or refuse to discriminate 
accurately between a “bucket-shop” and the private 
wire office of a legitimate Board of Trade member. 
To most of them: they are one and the same, or 
as they commonly state 
results, and the common name for them everywhere 
is “Board of Trade bucket-shops.” 

The situation is most unfortunate; but we cannot 
place the blame upon others. It is the result, as 
I have .already said, of misdirected enterprise in 
seeking business. A speculative loss to the man 
who has broad information. financial resources, and 
above all, a grasp of fundamental conditions need- 
ful to intelligent speculation in no case tends to 
make him an enemy of the entire institution. To 
one without these essentials, and they are seldom 
found in the smaller towns, such losses not only 
bring financial distress to the individual, but soon 
becoming the common knowledge of the community, 
an entire town or even a county is at once con- 
vineed that we are nothing short of an illegitimate 
and parastical organization. 

It therefore should be the aim of this Board and 
of the members individually. to adopt a most con- 
servative policv in this matter, in order to avoid 
unfavorable criticism of our business methods before 
legislatures, in the public press and among the 
people at large. It would seem the better display 
of wisdom to protect those features of our busi-- 
ness which are both essential and fundamentally 
defensible by eradicating, if needful, or at least 
moving more cautiously along those lines which 
tend. to provoke hostile criticism, rather than by 
retaining the latter to jeopardize thereby the very 
existence of the entire ‘‘future trading’’ business. 

IT trust that my position in this matter may not 
be misunderstood. I have already given you ample 
evidence of my best efforts to justify everv depart- 
ment of our business, and I trust you will pardon 
a personal allusion when I say. that it has devolved 
upon me more than on any other member to stand 
before legislative committees and to take part in 
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sociations and elsewhere during the past two years 
and defend speculation as a most serviceable and 
needful function of the marketing of farm products, 
and T am ever ready to stand for its defense to 
the extent of its proper use. 

The last matter to which I shall refer is that of 
the solicitation: of purely sveculative business. I 
have said before, but I again repeat. that in my 
judgment healthy specuJation is a prime necessity 
in the merchandising of agricultural products. I 
believe that any measures calculated to stifle it 
would be injurious not alone to our business but 
to our entire industrial structure. 
difference, however, between healthy speculation 
and that which is artificially stimulated among a 
elass neither by intelligence, position, or means war- 
ranted in so trading. It is my position now. and 
it has been the same for years, that it should be 
beneath the dignitv of any member here to solicit 
or accept speculative business from bankers and 
others in a fiduciary capacity. and from employes 
of fellow members except under stringent regula- 
tions. We read almost. daily of defalcations of 
bankers or of those in position of trust, and almost 
without exception the cause is stated to be specula- 
tion. Notwithstanding we have a state law forbid- 
ding and penalizing such business, I favor the plac- 
ing of a rule in harmony with it on our books. 

I have laid great stress upon the point of avoid- 
ing public criticism. In so doing, I have not been 
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possible to satisfy everybody, and farther, I wish 
to disclaim any desire that we stultify ourselves to 
gain any undue favor from the public. I am, how- 
ever, .firmly of the opinion that the great body of 
the people in this country want to be fair and that 
they will be fair, whenever they understand the 
real function of our exchange. The time is coming, 
I believe, and that not far distant, when in the 


it, they have the same. 


There is a vast 
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cool and sober judgment of the most enlightened 
citizens everywhere, this institution as well as all 
others must justify its existence. If, in prepara- 
tion of that period of glaring scrutiny and critical 
examination, every practice which tends to detract 
attention from the true function of the exchange is 
eradicated, the final judgment will be more decisive 
and less liable to qualification. 

I trust by these suggestions I have not imparted 
the least idea to any of you that I shrink from 
the most powerful searchlight upon our business. 
On the other hand, I would solicit it. I never was 
so proud of my choice of obtaining a livelihood as 
I am at this moment, and through the veil of the 
future, dimly hidden as it is, I see the legitimate 
exchanges growing stronger and stronger in public 
confidence and taking the place here as in Europe 
among the most stable and highly respected of 
financial institutions. 


COMMISSION 


R. W. Searle, grain broker of Buffalo, N. Y., left 
recently on trip to Panama. 


Edward G. Heeman, of Chicago, has formed a 
connection with W. H. Lake & Co. 


Alvin Barbour has been made traffic manager for 
the Boyle Commission Co. at Wichita, Kan. 


The Moses Bros. Grain Co. has succeeded the 
Moses & Dodge Grain Co. at Kansas City, Mo, 

F. W. Sherwood, formerly with W. H, Lake & Co., 
of Chicago, has gone with the Armour Grain Co. 


O, A. Jones, of Ware & Leland, Chicago, departed. 
recently on an extended trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The Clark Grain & Hay Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
gone out of business, being succeeded by W. F. 
Heck & Co. 


The Protection Grain Company, of Protection, 
Kan., has opened an ore at Wichita, Kan. E. M. 
Blue is manager. 


Conrad Funk, formerly connected with R. C. 
Wells & Co. at Baltimore, Md., has engaged in busi- 
ness for himself. 


H. L. Glaser, head of Rosenbaum Brothers, Chi- 
cago, left Chicago on February 9 on a three weeks’ 
trip to South Carelina. 


William Stude, formerly of the grain firm of Otto 
Stude & Co. at Baltimore, Md., has organized the 
firm of Wm. Stude & Co.’ 


R. §S. Lyon, B. Frank Howard and George T. 
Stone, secretary, represented the Chicago Board of 
Trade at the National Board of Trade Convention 
at Washington, D. C. 


The Burke Grain Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $10,- 
000. The incorporators are William Burk, ©. A: 
Clark and W. T. Kirkpatrick. 


The Mollett Grain Company, of Toledo, Ohio, do- 
ing business in Indiana, filed notice with the secre- 
tary of state at Indianapolis of change of name to 
the Mollett Grain & Milling Co. 

E. G. Duckwell, one of the prominent grain 
brokers of Louisville, Ky., has purchased a site 
along the Pennsylvania right of way in that city 
and will erect a new grain warehouse. 

The Ryerson Grain Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 
‘has been incorporated with a capital stock of $0,000. 


The incorporators are Ed. Ryerson, J. S. Ryerson, 


E. 'H. Claypool, J. C. Postal and H. M. Jordan. 


Shaffer & Stream are now taking care of the 
hedging sales of J. C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago, one 
of the largest cash handlers of grain in that market, 
and are also doing a general commission business. 


The Gorvin Flour & Grain Co., of Wichita, Kan., 
has returned to its former offices in the Board of 
Trade Building after an absence of about a year, 
during which time they ‘had offices in their ware- 
house on the Santa Fe railroad. ‘ 

Joe F. Coppock, formerly of Fletcher, Ohio, and 
one of the well known grain men of that state, has 
engaged in the grain commission business at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and will handle grain in car lots. 
Offices are in 621 Board of Trade Building. 

The Merchants’ Grain Company, of 74 Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago, have issued a very appro- 
priate blotter calendar for the. month of February. 
The picture is a copy of a painting and represents 
a lady studying over a valentine. The inscription 
is ‘‘Be Mine.” 


H. A. Starkey, vice-president of the Consolidated 
Elevator Co., was elected a director of the Duluth 
Board of ‘Trade to fill the unexpired term of W. J. 
McCabe, who was chosen vice-president of the Board 
at the annual meeting on January 17. 

The board of directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, adopted a resolution on February 38, 
protesting against the passage of the Canadian 
Reciprocity Bill, on the ground that it would result 
injuriously to the grain business of the Northwest, 
and would be detrimental to the industries repre- 
sented in the membership of the Chamber. : 


— 
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[Special Correspondence, ] 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN & FEED NOTES. 


BY L. C. BREED. 


A petition asking the board of directors of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange to submit to a vote of 
the members a rule requiring all grain handled in 
St. Louis to be weighed under the supervision of the 
weighing department of the Exchange, except such 
grain as may be bought or sold on shippers’ weights 
mutually agreed upon, has been presented to that 
body, which referred the petition, after listening to 
the addresses for and against the question, to the 
rules committee to consult the attorneys of the 
Exchange and to draw up a rule in accordance with 
the petition and report to the board at an early 
date. 

The board of directors has voted to send a protest 
to the United States senators from Missouri against 
the treaty now being considered in the senate in 
reference to loss for damage to cargoes at sea. This 
treaty would limit the right of shippers to one-half 
of their loss. 

Geo. H. Morgan was re-appointed secretary of the 
Exchange for the ensuing year. 

C. L. Wright, who.thas charge of the cash grain 
department of the John Wahl Commission Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Hxchange to fill 
out the unexpired term of James W. Garneau, who 
resigned and was elected to the presidency. Mr. 
Wright defeated H. B. Sparks: of the Sparks Milling 
Company of Alton. 

J: L. Messmore, Ed. M. Flesh, Nat. L. Moffitt and 
M. W. Cochrane were appointed to attend the meet- 
ing cf the Council of N. A. Grain Exchanges at Chi- 
cago. : 

Charles B. Shirrell, Minister to Argentina, ad- 
dressed the members of the Exchange on the sub- 
ject of foreign trade and especially the trade of 
South America. 

The “curb” has “come back” to the Merchants’ 
Exchange and trading in privileges is once more a 
regular proceeding in the building, room 201 hav- 
ing been rented py the contract makers. During 
the presidency of M. W. Cochrane it was exiled, 
owing in a measure to the abandonment of trading 


in puts and calls on the Chicago Board of Trade./ 


The resumption of trading at Chicago under. the 
new system paved the way for the renewal here of 
curb trading. It is claimed that the suspension of 
privilege trading has operated to the detriment of 
this market. The curb meets after the close of the 
regular market as heretofore. 

Eugene Smith has been re-appointed assistant 
secretary of the Exchange. 

Bert Ball (has been re-appointed manager of the 
publicity bureau until March 1. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis Grain 
Club Edward M. Flesh was. elected president and 
Thomas K. Martin, secretary and treasurer. Other 
officers elected were: H. F. Catlin, vice-president, 
and the following executive board: J. O. Ballard, 
N. L. Moffitt, C. H. Bacon, H. C. Schultz and <A. 
Rogers. ‘Secretary Martin was presented with a 
solid gold watch fob and chain by the members as 
a token of esteem. 

D. I. Bushnell, of D. I. Bushnell & Co., appeared 
before the house committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, which held a hearing on the Mann 
pure seea bill. The hearing was attended by seeds- 
men from different sections of the country. Rep- 
resentative Mann informed them he is not disposed 
to press his bill at this session. Mr. Bushnell stated 
that the seedsmen were perfectly willing to have a 
pure seed law enacted. All they asked was that 
it be such as will permit them to live. The seeds- 
men ‘have drafted a substitute for the Mann bill, 
which they laid before the committee. It contains 
the essential features of the Mann measure. 

The Merchants’ Exchange will not close February 
13, Lincoln’s birthday anniversary. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of Missouri will 
hold their State Convention in St. Louis, May 23 
and 24. This was decided upon by the executive 
committee which met recently at the Marquette 
Hotel. It is expected that more than 500 bakers 
will assemble at the meeting. 

Palmer A. Glover, who is employed by the Colum- 
dia Feed Company, was recently informed by his 
father that he is the ‘heir to $20,000 from his grand- 
father’s estate. Young Glover is going to hold on 
to his position until he is satisfied that the infor- 
mation iis true. 

The Department of Weights of the Exchange has 
issued a book giving instructions for the use of the 
employes, and it is expected that increased efficiency 
will be secured thereby. The book covers the ground 
in a very thorough and explicit manner, and also 
contains the rules for the inspection of grain. The 
location of all the elevators, the railroad on which 
located, street car line by which reached, and tele- 
‘phone number, is also given. 

Henry R. Whitmore, a former assistant secretary 
of the Exchange, at one time a proprietor of one 
of the largest cereal mills at Quincy, Ill.. met his 
death by suicide, while laboring under a fit of des- 
pondency occasioned by ill health. Mr. Whitmore 
was 68 years of age. He was born in Newton, Mass. 
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Edward Switzer, a former resident of St. Louis, 
in which city he was born sixty years ago, died re- 
cently while on a visit here. He was president of 
the Switzer Flour Company of Belleville, I1]., which 
business he conducted for ten years. About twen- 
ty years ago Mr. Switzer removed to Chicago where 
he engaged in the brokerage business. 


NEWS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

The J. G. Pappard Seed Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated. The capital stock is 
$100,000. The incorporators are J. G. Pappard, 
Julia L. Pappard and J. G. Pappard, Jr. 

Josephine, Missouri’s famous cow, is to take a 
rest. Now that her year’s test is over she will be 
treated more like the common run of cows. Next 
spring she will be turned out to graze and in future 
she will be milked only twice a day, instead of four 
times. ‘She stands second to Wisconsin’s famous 
cow, which Jed ‘her by a small margin. 

A. bill introduced into the Missouri legislature 
regulating the weight of flour, establishes the 
weight of a quarter sack of flour at 49 lbs., in place 
of 48 lbs., and an eighth of a sack at 241 Ibs., in 
place of 24. A vote to engross was carried. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., or Mat- 
lock, Ia., was burned January 13. The coal sheds 
of the Western Hlevator Co. were also destroyed. 
The Farmers’ Elevator contained 10,000 bushels of 
oats. There was $7,500 insurance on the elevator 
and grain but none on the coal. 

Payne & Sargisson’s elevator at Luton, Ia, was 
destroyed by fire January 14. For a time the fire 
threatened to destroy the adjoining cribs, in which 
corn to the value of $20,000 was stored. The loss 
on the grain in the elevator was $13,000. 

The elevator belonging to H. Pippee, at Gruver, 
Ia., was destroyed by fire January 9. About three 
carloads of grain and mill stuff were destroyed. 
The loss is practically covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Alfalfa Meal Co., at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., was destroyed by fire January 11. Thir- 
ty thousand bales of alfalfa were destroyed. The 
plant was insured for $30,000- 

The Reliance Elevator, Moneta, Ia., was destroyed 
by fire January 30. 

The Fort Worth Elevator Co., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from $75,000 
to $100,000. 

The Hmpire Grain Company of 
Worth, Texas, has been incorporated. The capital 
stock is $40,000. The incorporatrs are Frank Kell, 
E. G. Rall, R. M. Kelso and Whit M. Grant. 

The plant of the Winfield Mill & Elevator Co., at 
Drummond, Okla., was totally destroyed by fire 
Jan. 25, causing a loss of approximately $20,000. 

The Roberts Cotton Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
will rebuild their mill at Jonesboro, Ark., which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The new plant will 
be on a much larger scale and will be fireproof. 

The Woods County Grain & Broom Corn Co., of 
Alva., Ark., ‘has been incorporated. The capital 
stock is $10,000. The directors are John Wiebner, 
F. H. Meyer, T. Wagner and S. Wesig. 

The old warehouse of the American Feed Co., at 
Lake Charles, La., was burned Jan. 21. The loss is 
estimated at $3,000, partiaily covered by insurance. 

Louis EH. Mann of Creighton, Neb., has bought 
the ground for a site for an elevator. Nye, Snyder 
& Fowler thave plotted ground and intend to 'wvuild 
an elevator, also coal and lumber yards. 

The ‘grain elevator owned by C. M. Linn, Beaver 
City, Neb., was struck by a meteor December 10 and 
destroyed. The building was 50 feet high and 30x60. 

L. B. Young of Lyons, Kas., has purchased the 
Kansas Grain Co.’s business at Hutchinson, Kas. 


Texas, Fort 


‘T. J. Templer, president of the company, and for 


fifty years engaged in the grain trade, thas retired 
from business. Mr. Young, who was associated with 
Mr. Templer fifteen years ago and who has been 
connected with the company for years as secretary, 
has taken charge as the president and general man- 
ager. Mr, Young thas, for the past fire years, been 
located at Lyons where he was the head of the 
Lyons Milling Company and still retains his in- 
terests there. 

Hight farmers living in the vicinity of Meredosia, 
Ill., have organized a stock company, capitalized at 
$10,000, and purchased the Deppe elevator at that 
place. : 

The Burt & Richmond Grain Co. of Armington, 
Ill., has been incorporated. The capital stock is 
$11,000. The incorporators are G. H. Jeckel, C. C. 
Reardon and Geo. S. Hunter. 

The elevator at Ellis, Ill., has been closed, at least 
temporarily, owing to the financial embarrassment 
of the operator, Earl D. Davis, who has made an 
assignment to Arthur Bass of the Armstrong Bank. 
Mr. Davis’ liabilities are placed at $20,000 with 
assets of $27,000. 

Revised estimates on the loss of the Sibley ele- 
vator at Bloomington, Ill., which was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 29, is $100,000. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 

The Plainfield Grain Co., of Plainfield, Ill., has 
been incorporated. The capital stock is $25,000. 
The incorporators are Bert McCauley, W. H. Cryder 
and 'S. S. VanDyde. 

Henry Serth, a leading grain dealer of St. Clair 
County, Ill., resident in Lenzburg for twenty years, 
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died recently from blood poisoning. Mr. Serth was 


born in Germany in 1842. 


[Special Correspo1.dence. } 


LETTER FROM TOLEDO. 


BY &. F. BAKER. 

Heavy liquidation and pressure by bears forced a 
new record for the season on the price of May oats 
yesterday, February 8, when values sunk to 3414c. 
The former record on this year’s crop. was es- 
tablished on October 17, when prices dropped to 
355%c. A satisfactory trade in oats has been car- 
ried on there at Toledo for some time, receipts dur- 
fing the past week aggregating 43,500 bushels. The 
Eastern demand has been exceptionally strong, call- 
ing for shipments of 60,825 bushels; and as a result 
local stocks decreased last week about 20,000 bush- 
els, to a total of 151,068 bushels. Farmers as well 
as small elevators are selling liberally. There is 
still a large amount of Ohio oats in first hands. 

Heavy local consumption rather than an outside 
demand was responsible for a decrease of approxi- 
mately 15,000 bushels in the local wheat supply last 
week. Hstimated stocks here now aggregate 1,367,- 
183 bushels. Outside mills have been in the market 
for small consignments but light milling operations 
have affected business considerably. Most of the 
mills bought heavily earlier and are still well sup- 
plied. A total of 17,900 bushels was shipped out 
during the past week to meet milling requirements, 
but this was offset by receipts of 23,000 bushels. 
Seattering reports show the growing crop to be in 
excellent shape, and, barring damage from spring 
freezing and thawing, indications are very promis- 
ing throughout this section. Cash wheat is quoted 
in this market at 94c, May 9614c and July 95c. 

There has been an unusually active movement of 
corn here for some time. Farmers are no longer 
standing for higher prices and receipts have been 
very heavy. During the past six days 120,100 bush- 
els have arrived here, and shipments have been al- 
most equal to receipts, being 118,800 bushels. There 
has been a slight increase in the available supply 
which is now estimated at 317,674 bushels. Cash 
corn is quoted at 47c, May 51%c, and July 52%c. 
While corn quality shows some improvement, there 
is still plenty of room for betterment. Out of 110 
ears coming in during the week not a single car of 
No. 2 was included; but 46 cars graded No. 3; 46 
cars No. 4, and 18 cars sample. Local dryers are 


‘still kept busy removing the excess moisture. 


Clover seed has been moving more readily re- 
cently but volume of business is still considerably 
below the figures of last year. Prime graded last 
week 672 bags, making the season’s total 16,136 bags, 
against 21,580 bags last year.. Cash prime is quoted 
at $9, No. 2 $8.85, No. 3,°$8.70, rejected $8.50. Sup- 
ply of rye has been reduced to 1,969 bushels. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has joined hands 
with Chicago grain interests in a protest against the 
enforcement of the new rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission governing joint transit pyrivi- 
leges on transit grain. The Commission will be 
asked to suspend the operation of these rules pend- 
ing a hearing by grain interests. They were to be- 
come effective on February 15, but it is not probable 
that the Commission will insist upon their enforce- 
ment until a hearing is had. Particular objection 
is made to Rules 5, 8 and 9. 

Rule 5 provides that, “The period of time allowed 
for transit privileges will be six months after re- 
ceipts of the grain at the transit house,” etc. Grain 
men say that millers are given twelve months and 
they see no reason why they should be singled out 
for discrimination. 

Rule 8 provides that, “Grain, to be entitled to 
these transit privileges, must be billed to the transit 
point and from the transit point, clearly indicating 
the character of the commodity, e. ¢.,. white corn, 
yellow corn, mixed corn, white oats, red oats, mixed 
oats, hard wheat, soft wheat, barley, rye, etc. If 
inbound billing does not show this information, it 
must be obtained by the owner in certificate form 
from a board of trade, an official inspector, or other 
satisfactory evidence furnished the carrier.” Grain 
men say this requirement is practically impossible, 
and that it would be just as fair to require banks to 
return to depositors the identical money deposited. 

In Rule 9 they object to the provision that, “A 
recording charge of ten cents for each ear will be 
made and must be paid at time of presentation of 
freight bills and boat manifests for recording.” As 
this is done for the benefit of the railways them- 
selves and not that of the shipper, the grain men 
see no reason why they should be made to stand the 
expense attendant. It is stated that the railways 
themselves will ask the Commission to suspend the 
operation of the new rules until after a hearing, in 
which case it may be unnecessary for grain inter- 
ests to take action. In any event a suspension is 
probable and the ultimate outcome will be awaited 
with unusual interest. 


A loss of about $200,000 was entailed when the 
plant of the Carr Milling Co. at Hamilton, Ohio, 
was totally destroyed by flames. The elevator con- 
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tained about 60,000 bushels of wheat. 
the fire is unknown. 

Toledo grain and milling interests were well rep- 
resented iat the meeting of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges at Chicago. Those who 
attended from here were H. L. Goemann, E. L. 
Camp, H. D. Raddatz, K. D. Kielholtz, and HE. H. 
Culver. Frank I. King, who was on the program 
for a paper on “Kicks,” was unable to attend on 
account of the illness of Mrs. King, who was suffer- 
ing from neuralgia, having been attacked while vis- 
iting in New York City. The paper was according- 
ly read by H. L. Goemann. Mrs. King is said to be 
somewhat improved at this time. 

E. H. Culver has again been appointed chief in- 
spector of the Toledo Produce Exchange, which 
position he has held for many years. He is also 
president of Grain Inspectors’ National Association. 
Mr. Culver attended the recent meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association at Lansing, 
where the delivered an address. 

Toledo grain and milling interests have launched 
a campaign against what they declare to be unfair 
freight rates now in vogue. The movement is head- 
ed by David Anderson, president of the Produce Ex- 
change. The attention of the traffic department of 
the New York Central Lines has-been called to the 
fact that Toledo grain and flour rates are grossly 
unjust as compared with other cities. Grain men 
contend that they should be given a rate based upon 
distance, and that the grain rate to New York 
should be 1214, instead of 151%c as at present, and 
that flour should be transported at about 138¢ in- 
stead of at 16 7/10c as at present. But little dif- 
ference exists in point of freight rates between To- 
ledo and points 200 miles more distant from New 
York, with the natural result that local business 
is severely injured. While this condition has ex- 
isted for ia long time, no concerted action has been 
taken heretofore to remedy the alleged wrong. 
Every effort will now be expended to secure the de- 
sired redress in the matter of discriminatory freight 
rates. 

Considerable interest ‘has been displayed in the 
Ohio Corn Improvement Association meeting which 
was recently held at Columbus in connection with 
the National Corn Exposition which is now in 
session. Entries of corn and other grain numbered 
361, the largest in the history of the organization. 
The judging of the Corn Show was done in advance 
of the opening of the show. The west central divi- 
sion of the state carried off all the sweepstake 
prizes. The meeting of the National Corn Exposi- 
tion is being held in the eight large buildings on the 
state exposition grounds, and will hold a two weeks’ 
session. 

Seed men here are up in arms against the pro- 
posed Huber seed bill, now pending before the Ohio 
legislature. A systematic campaign against the 
measure is being planned by the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, headed by H. L. Southworth, chairman of 
the legislative committee. In speaking of the pro- 
posed law John ‘Smith, of the S$. W. Flower com- 
pany, said; ‘If the Huber seed bill passes the Ohio 
legislature, it will put the field seed merchant out of 
business, and kill the Toledo clover seed market, 
which is now the largest in the world. The main 
objection lies in what the bill terms ‘noxious 
seeds.’ This includes quack grass, Canadian thistle, 
clover and alfalfa dodder, field dodder, oxeye daisy, 
buckhorn, and plantain. The bill specifies that only 
one noxious seed berry can be allowed in every 
2,000. The peculiar thing about the bill is that it 
permits growers to sell seed ‘without any restriction 
as to quality.” 


The origin of 


CANADIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The grain statistics issued by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce show that the total number of 
grain elevators and warehouses throughout Canada 
on August 31, 1910, was 1,840, with a total storage 
capacity of 94,266,100 bushels. The buik of the 
grain comes through the elevators of the Western 
grain inspection division, which have increased in 
number from 523 with a total storage capacity of 
18,879,352 bushels in 1900-1 to 1,820 in 1909-10, with 
a capacity of 77,901,100 bushels, which added to the 
20 Eastern transfer elevators with a capacity of 
16,365,000 bushels makes the totals for Canada 1,840 
elevators and warehouses and 94,266,100 bushels as 
stated. 

The following table shows the annual increase in 
the number and capacity of the western elevators 
during the present century: 


Ware- Storage 
Hlevators. houses. Totals. capacity. 

Year. No. No. No. Bushels. 
SES TOX Ne aes car 426 97 523 18,879,352 
OORT aaieter. 545 85 630 23,099,000 
1902-3. aah. 740 82 822 30,356,400 
1903-40...... 918 64 982 41,186,000 
1904-5 rs 28.0) 976 46 1,022 46,953,630 
1905-6) wees a: 1,065 53 1,118 50,690,700 
1906-7 ....°.1,221 52 1,273 55,222,200 
MOOT Robyn ors 1,318 36 1,354 58,535,700 
1908-9 ..... 1,428 41 1,469 63,190,100 
1909-10)->, L782 38 1,820 77,901,100 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


PERSONAL 


John T. O’Brien now has charge of an elevator at 
Vibank, Sask. 

Frank Carlisle is now manager of the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Ferris, Ill. 

W. H. Rowe is now manager of the Sandusky 
Grain -Co., of Sandusky, Ohio. 

W. E. Pailling is manager of the Farmers’ Grain 
& Stock Co. at Greenwood, Nebr. 

Mrs. M. A. Quadland has been appointed manager 
of the elevator at Charlotte, Mich. 

Andrew Hall, who was recently injured in the 
elevator at DeWitt, Ill., is improving. 

S. F. Carlson has taken a position with the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Lehigh, Iowa. 

Elmer L. Blake is now president of the Uinta 
Elevator & Milling Co. at Evanston, Wyo. 

Henry Ruwe has resigned his position as mana- 
ger of the Farmers’ Hlevator at Moneta, Iowa. 

F. G. Chaffe has resigned his position with the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., of Britton, Fla. 

A. J. Macey, of Bristow, Nebr., is the new 
manager of the Farmers’ Hlevator at Lake Andes, 
See Oe 

J. W. Molzen, manager of the Railsback Brothers 
Grain Offices at Memphis, Nebr., for five years, has 
resigned. 

Emil Herman, of Howells, Nebr., has become 
connected with the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., at 
Lynch, Nebr. 

Wesley Sargent has resigned his position at the 
elevator at Sergeant, Iowa, and is succeeded by 
Andrew Koon. 

G. D. Riesland has returned from Harvey, N. D., 


and taken charge of the elevator of J. S. Birdsa- 


at New Leipzig. 

F. W. Sherwood has taken a tecsteca with the 
Armour Grain Co. in Chicago. He was formerly 
with W. H. Lake. 

Fred C. Dymock, of Wichita, Kan., has become 
connected with the E. R. & D. C. Kolp Grain Co., of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

H. O. Sorenson was recently appointed manager 
of the Langdon Farmers’ Hlevator Co., of Langdon, 
N. D., to succeed Frank Briggs. 

C. C. Buck, formerly of Hubbard, Iowa, will make 
his headquarters at Iowa Falls, Iowa, from which 
he will operate uis other stations. 

EH. J. Freeman, formerly with the Regan & Lyness 
Grain Co., of Fessenden, N. D., will be manager of 
Bagley Elevator at New England, N. D. 

W. C. Nelson, of Byron, has been engaged as 
manager of the Hl Paso Farmers’ Hlevator Co., of 
El Paso, Ill., and assumed his duties February 1. 


J. E. Weimer, formerly manager of the A. A. 
Truax Elevator at Kaylor, S. D., has taken a posi- 
tion as manager of tne Farmers’ Elevator at Blaha. 


Cc. A. Machbar will be in charge of the elevator 
at Winnebago City, Minn., recently purchased from 
the Iowa & Minnesota Cereal Co. by the Byrnes 
Brothers. 

Sutton Daily, former manager of the elevator 
of the Foster Grain Co. at Bertrand, Nebr., has 
resigned. Mr. Wallace, of University Place, Nebr., 
is the new manager. ' 


T. Amundson has tendered his resignation as 
buyer for the LaCrosse Grain Co. at Rushford, 
Minn., as the company’s house at that place has 
been closed indefinitely. 

E. M..O’Keefe has resigned his position as mana- 
ger of the Omaha Elevator at Spalding, Nebr., as 
it is reported that the elevator will be closed for 
a few months because of a lack of grain. 

S. W. Walker, formerly with the grain firm of 
I. H. Crutcher & Son, of Tyler, Texas, has become 
one of the two managers of the Merchants’ Grain 
Co., an association ‘incorporated at Palestine, Texas, 
with a capital stock of $20,000. 

Samuel N. Wood recently celebrated his 90th 
birthday at his home in Lowell, Mass. He was 
born in Dracut, January 16, 1821, but went to 
Lowell with his father when a mere boy, graduat- 
ing from school in 1837. After working in a grocery 
store for five years he engaged in the wholesale 
grain business with his father. A few years after 
his father’s death he retired, leaving the business 
to his son, and devoting his time to his real estate. 
He has been married three times and has two chil- 
dren living. 


There is considerable talk about export corn, but 
the per cent of the total here, that is sold for ex- 
port, is so small that it should not be considered 
too seriously, During the past two years not more 
than 35,000,000 has been sold for export. Argentine 
has been our chief competitor; last year their ex- 
ports amounted to more than 100,000,000. This year 
the drought fhas seriously lessened their prospects. 
The latest estimates on its exportable surplus barely 
exceed 20,000,000. If this is not increased mate- 
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rially, our country will probably be called upon to 
make up the difference, which it can very easily 
do.—Southworth & Co., Toledo. 


RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT WITHCANADA 


The reciprocity agreement with Canada which has 
been in process of negotiation for several months, 
was submitted to the U. S. Congress and the Do- 
minion Parliament simultaneously on January 26, 
accompanied to Congress by a special message by 
President Taft. The agreement is not a “treaty,” 
technically considered, but is offered to both par- 
liamentary bodies as tariff changes that may be- 
come effective on approval by mere. majorities of 
both houses of both bodies, a two-thirds vote of the 
American senate not being required as for a treaty 
of ordinary form. The agreement shall not become 
effective in either country until it shall have been 
approved by the parliaments of both countries. As 
the agreement affects revenue, it will have to run 
the gauntlet of the lower houses of both bodies first. 

The agreement, as it affects the milling industry 
directly, may be compressed to quotations from 
Schedules A and B. Schedule A covers all articles 
that it is proposed by the agreement shall be passed - 
by both countries free. From this list we quote the 
following items, showing what are the present 
tariff rates of the U. S. and of Canada, as follows: 


Canadian 

Articles, U. S. Rates Rates 
note o,ajeue, «ate d oregtistayegeten peMRO TTA Gabe ioe 25¢ bu 12¢ bu. 
Sipke'oraja) oie’ paar ch Teh Otats Rolie oaeis isc eter ate 10¢ bu 10c bu, 

eee fate 15¢e bu 10c bu. 
Barley 30c bu 1be bu. 
Buckwheat ... 15¢e bu 15¢ bu. 
Edible dried peas....... .. 25¢e bu 15¢ bu. 
Edible dried, beans’: «cs. aviceooies y 45¢ bu. 25e bu. 
Maize, not for distillation........... 15¢ bu Free. 
TY ev eet eect esc c esc eeecencenesecnces $4 ton $2 ton 
Straw MESO Ce naITG Te ARS AB Cl $1.50 ton $2 ton 
COWa DCA iis te lal cmispetleivtersiy eteibinlstt eter 25¢e bu 15¢ bu. 


Schedules B contains articles on which the du- 
ties are reduced by both countries to a reciprocal, 
or uniform rate, as follows: 


' 
rg & 
2 o 6 
g 1) ma 
Articles f a oes 
ea) oa 
mn a2 3 
HP ao HS 
‘ =) Om r= 
Wheat flour and semolina.. 25 pe 60¢ brl 50c brl 
FSG) LOUT aveeis otoyealeryale smee aie Yc lb 50e bri 50e, bri 
Oatmeal and rolled oats.... lclb 60c1001b 50c¢ 100 1b 
COPMEIMCAM occ sessile nte. shee 40c 100 1b 25e brl 12%c 100 
Barley vane or0 oye eau een 45e bu. 45¢100 1b 45c¢ 100 Ib 
Barley, pot, pearled, etc... 2clb 80pe %c lb 
Buckwheat flour or meal... 25 pe’ 50c 100 lb ¥%c lb 
BpILE DeaB es achker erento 45¢ bu 15e bu Tec bu 
Prepared cereal foods, pkgs. 

NOG OMEN 2b: Msi seuss se 20pe 25pe 174%4pe 
Prepared cereal foods, other 20pe 20pe 174% pe 
Bran, mill feed and midd- 

WEES tsa alsice wp cliteen tre 20pe (17.12 pcl12%e ve Ib 
Macaroni and vermicelli.... %e lb $1.25 100 lb ce lb 
Biscuits, sweetened, worth 

16 cts. per Ib. or less.... 

sieeehels eee 3c per lb. plus 15pe 274% pe 25pe 
Biscuits, sweetened, worth 

OVerelor Cte: ID nen tes ont 50 pe 274% pe 25 pe 
Biscuit cakes, etc., combined 

with chocolate, nuts, con- 

fectionery, ete.,. worth 15 

cts. lb. or less..3c lb. plus 15 pe 385 pe 82% pe 
Worth over 15 ects, lb...... 50pe 35pe 324% pe 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE AGREEMENT. 


The Peoria Board of Trade on Feb. 7 ‘protested 
against the admission of grain. 

Canadian lake carriers object, as they think the 
“whole trend of the traffic will be changed.” 


The Wisconsin Society of Hquity leaders are op- 
posing the agreement, as it affects barley and butter. 


Tne fruit growers of Canada at a mass meeting at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., practically decided “to give 
free trade a trial.” 

President McKinley was elected upon a platform 
which promised reciprocity, and he did his best to 
redeem the pledge; but, thank God, ‘he failed, and 
because he failed we had an unprecedented period of 
prosperity.—EHa-Secretary Leslie M. Shaw in Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

The American farmer sees the Reciprocity Raven 
(bird of ill omen) hand over a little general busi- 
ness and Canada’s magnificent forests in exchange 
for his independence. In years of general grain 
overproduction the reciprocity rebus means the 
sternest wail that has ever left our farms.—H. W. 
Wagner, Chicago. 

Now that we have a definite programme laid down 
before us it will require some close and careful 
study to determine just how far we can endorse the 
proposition. We may believe in reciprocity in the 
abstract, ‘but here is something concrete and we 
cannot decide it in a moment.—Z, Pfarrius in N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

In taking a broad view of the proposed treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada, by which the 
duty is to be taken off wheat, while its first effect 
might be depressing to values, I think in the end iit 
would result in good. It simply means an amalga- 
mation of two exporting countries and eliminates 
competition between the two countries to get rid of 
their surplus. My opinion is that it would help 
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is acute. 


both Canada and the United States—H. HE. Rycroft 
of same firm, quoted by Chicago Examiner. 


Any man with common sense can see that the 
farmers, who have felt the high tariff in the past, 


would not calmly sit by and see the duty removed 


on wheat a time when it will help them. In years 
past it has meant nothing to them. Now, however, 
when prices are up it really is a protection to the 
farmer.—Chas. B. Pierce of Bartlett, Frazier & Oo.; 
quoted by Chicago Record-Herald. 


All these apprehensions of the Canadian miller 
are based on the assumption that Canadian grain 
merchants and millers will not be able to pay as 
high prices for Canadian wheat as their American 
competitors, and that Canadian carriers, similarly, 
will be unable to carry Canadian wheat to the sea- 
board as cheaply as their American rivals —Winni- 
peg Correspondence St. Paul Dispatch. 


It would be the most disastrous catastrophe that 
could ‘happen to the country. The milling industry 
would be destroyed. The only reciprocity we want 
is for each country to look after their own business. 
The United States have very little that we want, but 
we have a great deal that they want. If they wish 
to buy certain articles from us and their tariff is too 
high, let them lower it—Robert Meigan, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co.; quoted by Halifax Herald. 


Respecting the new reciprocity plan between this 
country and Canada there is a great difference of 
opinion among grain men and others as to its ad- 
visability. There is little of partisan political in- 
terest shown with reference to it. It is admitted on 
all sides to be a complicated affair at least and few 
are prepared at this early stage in its consideration 
to state positively what may be their conclusions 
after mature deliberation—Minneapolis Market 
Record. 


Free trade with Canada is certain to cause con- 
siderable setback in grain, and consequently in land 
values, especially in the Northwest. The large area 
of unimproved land in Canada, just north of the 
Dakota line, and west, is the best of evidence of the 
lack of a market for Canadian grain. With the re- 
strictions removed, it would naturally throw open 
the enormous Canadian territory and hurt values 
so th of the boundary.—A. L. Somers, in Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


The increase in the territory from which Duluth 
draws its grain shipments cannot but benefit the ele- 
vator and milling business here, and though the 
effect, according to prominent men in that line of 
business, would be most noticeable in years when 
there was a shortage in the American crops, the 
possibility of securing grain from Canada at the new 
rate would have a direct influence on shipments, 
and this in turn would work to the benefit of the 
trade generally.—Duluth Herald. 

Grain trade is mixed. Canadian millers oppose on 
account of competition. Canadian trunk lines frown 
because of losing long haul. United States farmers, 
especially Northwest, are unhappy because wheat 
will have to come down to a world basis. Canadian 
farmers and Northwestern millers are smiling be- 
cause it would afford a wider market. ‘Several 
United States millers favor 7 to 10-cent reduction 
instead of free entry for Canadian wheat. Duluth 
May is about 8 cents above Winnipeg.—Frank I. 
King, Toledo. 

The betterment of farming is a long time coming; 
we won’t go hungry if we can dodge it; then it 
looks like importing to be the remedy. Flax is in 
the import list now and low grade substitutes are 
taking the place of linseed oil in our paint cups. 


. The stock of barley is about gone and the price of it 


about twice the normal value; but we have so little 
to sell, price is of small importance to the grower. 
Looking at the problem as we may we are squarely 
up against the reciprocity question.—Minneapolis 
Market Record. 


Free trade in wheat will undoubtedly benefit the 
Canadian farmer by opening up a new market close 
to his home. Minneapolis prices are usually higher 
than Winnipeg, and, while free trade may mean a 


‘slight reduction at Minneapolis, it will also mean 


higher prices in Winnipeg. Canadian railways will 
undoubtedly be affectea by American competition, 
and rates will certainly have to be lowered. The 
full effect of Jim Hill’s system of feeders tapping 
the lower grain reaches of the western provinces 
will now be seen.—A. D. Chisholm, President Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. 


As regards wheat, our population is steadily in- 
creasing and our consumption will soon be beyond 
our ability to produce. We no longer hold the im- 


portant position in vuhe export world that we did, 


and careful thinking men realize that the situation 
The natural increase in consumption is 
10,000,000 bushels per annum, whereas with the un- 
certainty of our crops we at best, in: recent years, 
have hardly thad an excess of 150,000,000 bushels, 
whereas ten years ago we might easily spare 
200,000,000 bushels. Losing our export market is 
the natural result of our not having enough to spare 
on the one hand, while new countries like Argentina 
and Canada, to say nothing of Russia, have secured 
the markets, Opposition to reciprocity may de- 
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velop in the grain growing sections, but the farmer 
must be educated to the idea that the price nxed 
for the surplus regulates the whole.—C. 0. Rubins 
in New York Journal of Commerce. 


From a consumer’s standpoint I believe that the 
imaginary line between this country and Canada 
should be wiped out, but as Congress ‘has always 
d‘scriminated against the consumer, I hardly be- 
lieve that the treaty, so far as wheat is concerned, 
will be ratified; but in the event that the duty is 
removed, I thardly feel that it will have the effect 
upon values that speculators anticipate, as we are 
more interested in finding an outlet than inlet for 
wheat, and will continue in this position as long as 
we are a surplus producing nation.—W. HE. White, of 
Finley Barrel & Co., in N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Canadian miller, who wants to hold on to his ad- 
vantage of wheat grown on virgin soil, will oppose 
a widening of the market, because it means higher 
costs for him as a manufacturer. Then the Cana- 
dian railroads will oppose the |withdrawal of duty, 
because it would shorten the haul which they now 
enjoy to the seaboard. With the duty off, the wheat 
would go more largely to Minneapolis and the bar- 
ley to Milwaukee. Flax would get a short haul to 
Duluth instead of to Hull-on-the-Humber. For that 
reason the railroads of the Dominion do not care 
for reciprocity, especially now that they have estab- 
lished their routes and terminals for export through 
to the Atlantic seaboard.—Wall Street Journal. ~ 


We have come to that condition that our more 
available farm land is picked up and cultivated as it 
is, until now ‘the large food surplus of earlier years 
is about faded. Economists tell us that something 
must be done and quickly too or the cupboard will 
be bare. Some say that conservation through better 
farming will pull us out and we are assured by oth- 
ers that our yield per acre of grain, meats and dairy 
products is growing, as outlined in ten year statisti- 
cal periods. On the other hand we are pointed to 
the export figures that draw closer to the end of it 
every late year, which, as it is going and has gone, 
has already put us in the importing column. Now 
if our farms don’t yield enough, what are we as a 
nation going to do about it except to better our 
farming, import foodstuffs or reduce our require- 
ments. 


That one immediate result of the proposed reci- 
procity arrangement between the United States and 
Canada will be the strengthening of American con- 
trol of the wheat market and the continuation of 
Hurope’s dependence upon Chicago as the chief fac- 
tor jin the world’s grain trade is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Berlin market experts. The Morgen 
Post today predicts that with Canadian grain find- 
ing a natural outlet in the United States the Ger- 
man grain exchanges, which lately have been ac- 
quiring a certain degree of independence, may as 
well prepare to continue to let prices ‘be fixed by 
the Chicago board of trade. ‘Certainly,’ the paper 
continues, “the reciprocity agreement is not espe- 
cially agreeable to Germany. Canadian wheat was 
just beginning to be imported here. During out late 
tariff war with Canada the importation practically 
ceased, but during the short period since peace was 
restored the amount of wheat brought in direct from 
the Dominion rose to 169,235 double quintals (one 
quintal equals 224.46 pounds). Now the prospects 
are that Chicago will again hold us under its dom- 
ination.”—Chicago Daily News Cable, Feby. 9. 


GRAIN FREIGHTS IN THE GOOD OLD 
TIMES. 


Our Editor remembers reporting in the seventies 
and eighties of the last century engagements of 
heavy grain from this port for spring shipment at 
5s. to 6s. per quarter to British ports, with all the 
space taken up by the first boats of the regular 
liners, early in January; and even higher rates at 
times were paid. This was during the time when 
Messrs. Rimmer, Gunn & Co,, and D. Butters & Co., 
were leading exporters. Even in later times some 
very high freights both inland and ocean were paid. 
In 1882, thirty sailing vessels were loaded at this 
port Jat 5s. to 7s. 6d., to Cork for orders. In the 
fall of 1875 13s. was paid on 16,000 bushels of wheat 
on the Allan Line steamer to Liverpool, equal to 
39c. per bushel. The freight on these two loads of 
wheat was $6,240, said to be the highest rate ever 
paid for grain out of this port. For the same quan- 
tity of wheat today for spring shipment from Mon- 
treal to Liverpool the freight would amount to about 
$650.00, quite a difference from the freight rates of 
the good old times. Inland freights were also high 
in those times. In 1885 or 1886, 16c per bushel 
was paid on wheat from Fort William to Montreal, 
and 1887 and 1888 freight on wheat from Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal-was contracted for the whole 
season at Sc per bushel. Last fall, wheat was car- 
ried from Fort William to Montreal at 5e to 5i%e 
per bushel and from Fort William to Buffalo it was 
taken as low as Je per bushel.—Montreal Trade 
Bulletin. 


The municipal court of New York has decided 
that trades in “puts” of stocks are legal. 


TRADE | 
BARLEY and MALT 


The Hansen Malting Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently again increased its capital stock from 
$400,000 to $600,000. 


Wisconsin barley recently won the grand cham- 
pionship of the world at the National Corn & Grain 
Show in Columbus, Ohio, besides carrying off many 
sweepstakes, 


The West Bend Malting Co. was recently incor- 
porated at West Bend, Wis., by S. F. Mayer, Emma 
Peck, A. J. Peck and Carl Peck, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 


Milwaukee maltsters are opposed to the free ad- 
mission of barley and malt from Canada and have 
therefore asked for a hearing before the ways and 
means committee on the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada. 


The report comes from Colusa, Cal., that local 
shippers in that region are sending out large quan- 
tities of barley by the river. About 20,000 sacks, 
each averaging 100 pounds, have been shipped 
recently. 


By mutual agreement Adolph Rosenheimer will 
have entire management of the L. Rosenheimer 
Malt & Grain Co. and the Kewaskum Electric Light 
& Heating Plant, both of Kewaskum, Wis., while 
the other Rosenheimer interests will be controlled 
by Moritz Rosenheimer. 


Tihe Gate City Malt Co., of Omaha, took advantage 
of the recent Land Sinow in that city to press the 
slogan, “Better Barley in Nebraska.” ‘The produc- 
tion of the state averaged only 18.5 bu. against 29.5 
bus. in Iowa in 1910 and brought only 45¢c against 
64c for Arizona and 56¢ for Iowa grain, netting the 
Nebraska farmer $8.32 per acre against $16.52 in 
Towa and $16.57 in Wisconsin. 

The demand for brewing barley has been active 
and now that the selling season is drawing to a 
close a decided flurry has developed in the market. 
It is the heavy shipments that have been made to 
the Hast and the continuance of the Eastern brew- 
ery demand that is responsible for the sharp uplift 
in prices. The largest malting firms in the Hast are 
now in the market to ouy and their operations will 
soon clean out all the available supply in the Pa- 
cific Northwest.—Portland Oregonian. 


There seems to be considerable needless appre- 
hension as to the effect the reciprocity treaty will 
have on barley values. ‘The law can hardly become 
effective until along in March at. the earliest, and 
then only if ratified by the Canadian Parliament. 
There is very little barley in sight in Canada that 
would be available for this year’s business—423,512 
bushels in the Canadian visible and 356,642 bushels 
of Canadian barley afloat at Buffalo. Canadian 
farmers, on account of the high export duty to this 
country and the lack of feed demand from abroad, 
had largely gone out of the barley growing business. 
Under the circumstances, there can be no pressure 
from Canadian barley until after another crop is 
raised; that is, next September or October. It 
should not in the least affect present values.— 
Somers, Jones & Co., Chicago. 

Owing to the relatively high price of barley this 
season, pressure is being brought to bear, by East- 
ern consumers, it is Jearned at Washington, to se- 
cure at least temporary relief through suspension, 
for a period, of the customs duty on barley. Barley 
in late years has come more into general use as a 
feed for farm animals, curtailing the surplus needed 
to go from the farm for malting use. Tihe rise in 
price takes this crop out of the feed class of grains 
perhaps for the season, which will leave it is likely 
for maltsters sufficient for their requirement. It 
would be a freak bordering on childishness for the 
Federal government to give serious attention to 
the whimsical petitions going to Washington asking 
for igovernment assistance. The relief prayed for 
would if secured simply transfer the difference in 
value from the producer of the barley to the con- 
sumer of the product and filch from the government 
the duty.—Minneapolis Market Record. 
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The prosecution of the Thunder Bay Elevator Co., 
of Fort William, which got a setback about a month 
ago, has been resumed by Warehouse Commission- 
er Castle, who alleges that reports were made by 
the Hlevator Company that were not in conformity 
with the law. 

Corn is next to alfalfa the most popular crop 
of Merced County, Calif. The yield is more than 
70 bushels per acre and the price about $1 per 
bushel to the grower, not to mention the husks 
which the Mexicans buy at $32 per ton and do their 
own baling and hauling. The husk yield is two-fifths 
of a ton per acre. 

During the past year the province of Saskatche- 
wan raised a total grain crop of 145,071,699 bushels. 
The wheat raised amoun:s ito 73,666,399 bushels and 
though the aggregate and average is lower than 
previous years, Saskatchewan still ranks first 
among the provinces of Canada in the production 
of that cereal and second in North America, 
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HAY AND STRAW 


The alfalfa leaf weevil is becoming a serious pest 
in Arizona. 

Pacific Coast hay prices are beginning to decline 
slowly. 

Hay sheds will probably be erected in Pittsburg, 
Pa., in the near future. 

A plant will be established at Billings, Mont., to 
manufacture alfalfa meal. 

J. W. Hare intends to start a wholesale hay, 
feed and seed business at Austin, Minn. 

The Young Grover Hay Co., of Watova, Okla., 
intends to purchase a hay press in a short time. 

The hay and grain establishment at Salem, Ore., 
owned by H. W. Thielsen was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

J. F. Bales & Son, of Circleville, Ohio, have dis- 
posed of their grain business and will devote their 
attention to the hay business. 

F. D. Hartzel’s Sons are erecting a fireproof hay 
warehouse at Chalfront, Pa., on the foundations of 
the one burned a few months ago. 

An effort is being made by the Texas grain 
dealers to thwart the proposed suspension of transit 
privileges on hay by the Texas railroads. 

The Great Western Cereal Co., of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, is installing a machine in its plant at that 
place for the purpose of grinding alfalfa. 

New York state produced 6,000,000 tons of hay 
last year as compared with the total production in 
the United States, which was 60,000,000 tons. 

B. A. Dean, president, and J. Vining Taylor, sec- 
retary, of the National Hay Association, who have 
been investigating conditions in the South, were 
entertained at luncheon at Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 
25. There was some talk of locating the conven- 
tion at Louisville in 1912. 

Fred Meier, who has accepted the free site of- 
fered by the Chamber of Commerce at Woodland, 
Cal., for the erection of an alfalfa mill, has or- 
dered machinery and will have it in operation by 
April 1. The mill wili have a capacity of from 
three to five tons of alfalfa an hour. 

The report comes from Yuba County, Cal:, that 
jack rabbits are continuing their work of devastat- 
ing the alfalfa fields in that county which they 
carried on so successfully last spring that in large 
areas no cutting of hay could be obtained. The 
ranchers are planning warfare on them as they are 
now eating the alfalfa roots in the ground. 

The National Hay Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
was recently incorporated with H. W. Robinson as 
president and general manager; Maurice Niezer, 
vice-president; P. E. Goodrich, secretary, and H. 
H.. Driggs, treasurer, opened its transfer and stor- 
age sheds at Cleveland on January 15. The storage 
room has a floor space of 8,650 square feet. 

The plant of the Alfalfa Meal Co. at Council 
Bluffs, lowa,. was recently destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $50,000 on building and contents. Thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of insurance was carried, 
part of which, however, was on the portion of the 
building owned by Ernest HE. Hart. John F. 
Brooks is secretary and manager of the company. 


NATIONAL HAY COMPANY. 


The National Hay Company has completed its 
organization at Cleveland, O., having elected the 
following officers. H. W. Robinson, president and 
general manager; Maurice Niezer, vice-president; 
P. EB. Goodrich, secretary; H. H. Driggs, treasurer; 
directors—Maurice Niezer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; P. E. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind.; Lloyd Dellinger, Bloom- 
ville, Ohio; H. H. Driggs, Toledo, Ohio, and H. W. 
Robinson, Greenspring, Ohio. Among other stock- 
holders are E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind.; D. L. 
Leas, Waterloo, Ind.; John B. Yeager, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., and I. T. Fangboner, Bellevue, Ohio. 

The company incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio was ready to receive hay January 15th, at 
their transfer and storage sheds now being com- 
pleted at Cleveland, Ohio. The transfer facilities 
are adequate to handle any quantity of hay that may 
come to or pass through Cleveland. The storage 
has a floor space of 8,650 square feet and is intend- 
ed to carry a sufficient quantity of hay to enable 
shippers and receivers, passing hay through this 
avenue, to make their cars uniform. The prime 
object in forming this company is to transfer hay 
for the purpose of inspection and weighing under 
the supervision of the National Hay Association. 
Rules have been made and approved by the board 
of directors of the National Hay Association, pro- 
viding for the appointment of chief inspectors and 
weighmasters at such points as may request them, 
subject to certain conditions. Accordingly Cleve- 
land will be the first point to have a National Hay 
Association inspector and weighmaster. 

In taking this initiative step, the company in- 
vites both shippers and receivers to the use of their 
facilities, with the assurance that the policies of 
the company have been founded on the highest mo- 
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tives to serve both parties to a transaction in a 
fair and just manner. 

The charges have been fixed at 40c per ton for 
transferring and 10c per ton for inspection and 
weighing. Cars billed from any points where 
per cents are in effect through Cleveland will be 
handled at the through rate from originating point 
to destination without switching or reconsigning 
charges for this privilege. In transferring, if hay 
does not/ inspect uniformly in grade, the company 
will exchange, according to the request of the party 
having hay inspected, any grade or grades for the 
purpose of reloading cars uniformly, making a 
charge of 50c per ton plus or minus the difference 
in price between grades. The company’s billing 
instructions are printed plainly on the back of 
their invoice or instruction forms which will be 
sent to shippers who desire to use these facilities, 
upon request. 


WEIGHING HAY IN MINNESOTA. 


F. W. Eva, chief weigher as well as grain and hay 
inspector of Minnesota, in his annual report for 
crop year ended Aug. 31, 1910, says the hay and 
grain department of his office earned, gross, $6,765 
and $877.50 net, closing the year with $2,064 to the 
good. He says further: 

“It has seemed to me that the partial failure of 
the Minnesota hay crop the past summer and fall 
resulted in the appreciation of this state’s inspec- 
tions by hay receivers to a larger extent than for- 
merly. This can be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the in shipment of hay from other states in much 
larger quantities than ever before. 

“In my last annual report I drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory conditions surrounding the weigh- 
ing and to the practical impossibility of furnishing 
a certificate of weight which would show the correct 
net weight of hay shipped in any given car. This 
is due to the failure of roads to return the empty 
ears for re-weighing, partly on account of cars being 
reconsigned and shipped for unloading at outside 
points, and, in a great many cases, to the neglect 
ot the carriers to return the empty cars to the 
scales even after they have been unloaded right on 


“the tracks of the carrier receiving the loaded cars. 


“The light weighing that has been done in the 
two cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis has, in my 
opinion, caused our local roads to restencil a large 
number of cars and to do such work at more fre- 
quent intervals than in the past. This is resulting 
in the stencil weights and the actual light weights 
coming closer; but there is still room for a great 
amount of improvement along the line of correcting 
the stencil weights and the more important subject 
to this department as the guardian of the interests 
of the producers by an enforcement of the order to 
reweigh the empty cars. 

“The summer and early fall shipment of hay from 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma brought to this 
state many cars from foreign lines. The stencil 
weights on such foreign cars as were weighed light 
showed a marked difference between our actual light 
weight and the stencils, and also disclosed the fact 
that the roads entering the Twin Cities were looking 
after the weight of their cars much closer than the 
foreign lines, 

“The hay receivers this summer and fall have 
pressed the Department very hard for light weight 
on the shipments of hay from the other states, 
claiming they must have the state weights behind 
them if they were going to be able to stay in the 
business. The Department has endeavored to secure 
the light weights on all cars possible, but has not 
succeeded as well as had been desired.” 

Chas. J. Sealey of Owasco, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed chief hay inspector and weigher at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The appointment was made by Pres. 
Dean of the National Hay Ass’n. : 

P. K. Dederick, inventor of the hay press, died 
at Daytona, Fla., on Jan. 16. He was nearly 73 
years of age. 

New York Jaw requires that every bale or bundle 
of hay offered for sale in that state shall be tagged 
to show in a legible manner (1) the initial of the 
name or the initial letter of the christian name and 
the surname at full length of the presser and the 
name of the town in which he resides, this informa- 
tion to be placed on some board or wood attached 
to such bundle of hay; such hay may be sold with 
or without deduction for tare, and by the weight 
as marked, or any other standard weight as agreed 
between seller and buyer and a person violating 
this section shall be fined in the sum of five dollars 
for each such violation. (2) Also the weight of 
the bales. The gross weight shall be plainly marked 
on each bale of hay or straw; and no baled hay or 
straw shall be sold or offered for sale which weighs 
less than such gross weight after deducting five 
pounds from such bale for shrinkage; and no baled 
hay or straw shall be so sold or offered for sale with 
more than twenty pounds of wood to the bale, the 
weight of which is two hundred pounds or upwards, 
or more than ten pounds of wood for bales weighing 
less than two hundred pounds. Penalty, $5 fine. 


The New Nationalism—“Let us 
grain remuneration.”—E. W. Wagner. 
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The CO-OPERATIVES 


The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of South Dakota was held at 
Aberdeen on Feb. 8-10. 

The Frizell Grain and Supply Co., Frizell, Kan., 
handled 328,602 bus. of grain in 1910 and earned a 
40% dividend, of which 20%, was ordered paid and 
20% carried to surplus. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Bellewood, Neb., or- 
ganized in June last, in January declared a divi- 
dend of 12% and le per bu. premium to stockhold- 
ers on the grain they sold the company. 

Profits reported—Farmers’ Grain and Stock Co., 
Greenwood, Nebr., $1,900 on a business of 257,000 


bus. Farmers’ Elevator Co., Faribault, Minn., 
$1,710.53; Farmers’ Grain Co., Flanagan, IIl., 
$5,672.61. 


The annual report of the Savoy Grain and Coal 
Co., Savoy, Ill., showed that 538,530 bus. of grain 
were handled in 1910 and operating expenses 
$3,570.68. The total assets of the company are worth 
aos and the surplus $14,366.45, capital stock 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Waupun, Wis., in 
1910 handled about 125,000 bus. of grain, chiefly 
barley and oats; 679 tons of feed; 14,268 lbs. of 
timothy and clover seed, ete. Total receipts 
$143,955.22; operating expenses, $4,245.57; 5% divi- 
dend declared. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association’s 
annual meeting was held at Sioux City on February 
2 and 38. ‘the net result of the meeting was the 
ousting of C. G. Messerole of Gowrie as secretary 
and the election of E. G. Dunn of Mason City, repre- 
sentative in Iowa of a Chicago Commission house, 
as his successor. 


Dividends—Farmers’ Mercantile and Elevator 
Co., Northfield, Minn., 10%; Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Dorchester, Nebr., 8%; Divernon Grain Co., Di- 
vernon, Ill., 5%; Farmers’ Grain and Stock Co., 
Blue Hill, Nebr., 4%; Farmers’ Elevator and Sup- 
ply Co., Mendota, Ill.,.10%; Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Deshler, Neb., 4%; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Keene, 
Nebr., small; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Syracuse, 
Nebr., $10 per share; Farmers’ Protective Elir. 
Ass'n, Alexandria, Nebr., reduced; Farmers’ Eltr. 
Co., Pine Island, Minn., 20%. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF 
NEBRASKA. 


The Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain and Live Stock 
Ass’n held a two days’ meeting at Lincoln on Jan. 
19 and 20, and accepted the invitation of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange to meet in 1912 at Omaha. Al- 
though about 300 delegates were credited to the 
meeting the managers complained they could get 
no attendance at the sessions. Among the resolu- 
tions were the following: 

“We recommend that this convention protest 
against any deduction of any kind by any common 
carrier for a so-called natural shrinkage of grain in 
transit; and that this protest be filed by our secre- 
tary with our State Railway Commission. 

“We recommend state and Federal inspection and 
weighing of grains. 

“In view of the fact that this state association is 
utterly unable under present conditions to do for its 
members all that it should do, we further recom- 
mend that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair immediately to prepare and submit to 
this convention for its adoption or rejection at this 
session an amendment to our constitution giving to 
our board of directors authority to increase our 
annual dues of each local member of this associa- 
lion to $20 per year if necessary. 

“We recommend that our board of directors be, 
and they are instructed hereby to employ, accord- 
ing to our Constitution, a general manager who 
shell devote his entire time to the work of the 
Association and who shall maintain a regular office 
at some convenient point within the state. 

“We recommend that the board of directors be 
instructed to investigate the matter of mutual in- 
surance for farmers’ elevator plants, with a view 
of the organization of an insurance department at 
cur next annual meeting.” : 

The board of directors elected is as follows (one 
from each; congressional district of- the state): 
First district, H. O. Synder of Plattsmouth; sec- 
ond, T. W. Langdon, Omaha; third, W. H. Camp- 
bell, Clarks; fourth, F. EB. Noble, Crete; fifth, J. S. 
Minden; sixth, F. E. Pope, St. Paul; 
member at large, O. G. Smith, Kearney. The board 
of directors met in the evening and elected the. 
following officers: O. G. Smith, Kearney, re-elected 
president; T. W. Langdon, Omaha, vice-president; 
J. S. Canaday, re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 
board will hold another meeting in Lincoln during 
the month of March, at which time matters of busi- 
ness pertaining to the next annual meeting will be 
taken up. 

A motion was made asking members who should 
happen to be commission men to resign and get 
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such men had contributed money to the Associa- 
tion’s support they had not acted as members. - 

A motion was adopted providing that when a 
local organizetion should become involved in a suit 
with commission men, the Association should bear 
the expense of procuring the best legal talent avail- 
able to fight the case. 

The American Society of Equity at Fargo, on 
January 20 held a secret session and adopted a reso- 
lution asking the legislature of Minnesota to pass 
a law requiring proceedings and books of termi- 
nal elevator companies to be open as a matter of 
public record. 

The Farmers’. Elevator Association of Lindsay, 
Nebr., paid an 8% dividend, $1,000 of debts, and 
passed $1,000 to surplus. 

The movement in the Grain Growers’ Association 
of Manitoba to form a company “of people of the 
west” to build and operate the Hudson Bay railway 
has reached the point where the provisional organ- 
ization committee, which comprises David Railton, 
Sr., T. W. Knowles and E. A. Partridge, has made 
an appeal to the people for support. It is said that 
a fund of several thousand dollars for organizennp 
expenses has been subscribed. 


IN THE COURTS 


The ‘temporary injunction restraining the B. C. 
Christopher Grain Co. from doing business in 
Wichita, Kan., has been made permanent. 


The Cincinnati Union Grain Co. was recently 


fined $10 for violating the pure food laws by selling 


bran, mixed feed and cornmeal without properly 
labelling them. 


A damage suit has been filed by the Meaford 
Elevator Co. of Meaford, Ont., against James Play- 
fair, owner of the steamer Mountstephen, for in- 
jury to its elevator through carelessness in handling 
the steamer while unloading. 


‘Joseph A. Paluch was recently awarded $10 and 
costs by the court at Chicopee, Mass., in his suit 
for $500 against the Hampden Hay & Grain Co., of 
Springfield, for the trespass of one of the com- 
pany’s teams on his property. 


The Omaha Hlevator Co. has been bound over to 
the district court at Kearney, Nebr., on a charge 
of discrimination, alleging that less was paid for 
grain at Gibbon than at Shelton. The Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., of Shelton, is the plaintiff in the case. 


The Clyde Grain & Produce Co., of Clyde, N. Y., 
has been forced to suspend business on account of 
financial embarrassment and the Briggs National 
Bank has taken charge of the business. The mat- 
ter is not serious as the resources of the company 
exceed the liabilities by $4,054.71. 


The courts at Vinton, Iowa, recently dismissed 
the case brought by the state against EH. D. Rob- 
erts on the charge of selling seed corn through mis- 
representation, on the grounds that it had no juris- 
diction over the matter as Mr. Roberts had trans- 
acted the business in another county. 


Proceedings have been instituted to eject Gala- 
gher Brothers, grain merchants, from their prop- 
erty on the water front at Sandusky, Ohio, as the 
land is desired by the Cedar Point Pleasure Resort 
Co. for the erection of railway terminals and docks 
to facilitate the handling of summer excursionists. 


J. Arvin Harbour, of the Harbour Grain Co., of 
Wichita, Kan., recently filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy asserting that he has $1,500 in se- 
cured claims and $35,000 unsecured indebtedness, 
His only assets are $2,500 in railroad claims. ~The 
ereditors held a meeting January 27. Paul Yankey 
has been appointed trustee for the company. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Castlewood, 8. D., 
is being forced into involuntary bankruptcy by its 
creditors, among whom are William Walkin, Ollie 
J. Pammer and Peter S. Kallemeyer. The total 
indebtedness of the company amounts to more than 
$3,000. The plaintiffs also allege an intention on 
the part of the company to show preference to 
some of its creditors. 


_ Finch, McComb & Co., a grain firm of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., has entered a suit for $10,000 damages 
against the Churchill Grain & Seed Co., of New 
York, for alleged statements concerning their in- 
debtedness to the eastern company. The plaintiff 
furthermore has filed a complaint on account 
against the Churchill Co. for payments amounting 
to over $1,000 which are due them on grain de- 
livered. : 


J. C. F. Merrill, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, does not believe in sensational market 
letters. He thinks letters that go to the trade sug- 
gesting a purchase or a sale of a certain future 
“just for a scalp,’ or suggesting a plan to “make 
easy money,’ should be discontinued. He is right. 
Some grain houses do too much “predicting” and 
send their letters to almost any one.—J. F. Zahm 
& Co., Toledo. 
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out, was withdrawn when it was shown that some > 


OBITUARY 


A, C. Carroll, a prominent grain man in Iowa, 
died recently from uremic poisoning at his home 
in Sioux City, Iowa. 


Jacob Kool, manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., at Sheldon, Iowa, died recently after a short 
illness from pneumonia. 


John Wicherman, manager of the McCausfield 
Elevator Co. at George, Iowa, dropped dead recently 
while weighing a load of grain. 


Charles S. Sibbald, secretary of the Early & 
Daniel Grain Co., was killed in the fire which de- 
stroyed the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


John Pierce, a former grain elevator manager of 
Ubly, Mich., was recently found frozen to death 
175 miles from Saskatoon, Sask., where he and 
his family had been taking up a claim. 


Benjamin F. Jones, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in the early 70’s, died January 27 
at his home in Chicago and will be buried in Crown 
Point, 111. His death was caused by apoplexy. 


Lucas E. Moore, for many years a prominent 
grain exporter, died recently in New Orleans, La., 
at the age of 66. Mr. Moore was a native of the 
Isle of Man. He was connected with the firm of 
Lucas E. Moore & Co. A wife and two sons sur- 
vive him. 


R. A. Justice, a leading member of the Richmond 
Grain Exchange, died recently at his home in Mid- 
lothian, Va., after a long illness. Mr. Justice was 
president of the Manchester Mills and a member of 
the firm of Justice & Butler. Deceased is survived 
by a widow and six children. 


John Cullen, a member of the Cullen Co., hay 
and grain dealers, of Redwood City, Cal., died a 
short time ago in the Huling Sanitarium at that 
place, after being ill with typhoid fever for two 
weeks. Mr. Cullen spent his life in Redwood City, 
where he was born 44 years ago. A son and two 
daughters survive him. 


Louis Niedere died January 18, at Hastings, 
Nebr., after a protracted illness, at the age of 60. 
He had been engaged in the grain, malting and coal 
business, as president and manager of the Hastings 
Malting Co. and a member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and also a member of the 
Commercial Club at Hastings. Mr. Niedere is sur- 
vived by a wife, two sons and five daughters. 


William Seaver Seaverns, a former president o: 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died recently of 
apoplexy at his home in Chicago. Mr. Seaverns 
was born in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston, on 
June 7, 1887, but came to Chicago at the age of 20. 
In 1861 he went on the Board of Trade and in 1888 
was elected president. Four years ago he retired 
from business because of his failing eyesight. De- 
ceased is survived by a wife and two daughters, 


Luther S. Lord, founder of the firm of Lord & 
Webster, of Boston, Mass., died February 8, at his 
home in that city. Mr. Lord was born in Townsend, 
but came to Boston when a boy, finding employment 
in a ship chandlery firm. Later he worked for 
Chickering & Maynard, a large grain firm. In 1868 
he resigned and together with James V. Webster, 
organized the firm of Lord & Webster. Both mem- 
bers of the company retired in 1909 when it was 
incorporated. Mr. Lord was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Deceased is survived by a wife. 


Robert Peacock, a pioneer’ Chicagoan and Civil 
War veteran, died recently in Chicago at the age of 
70. Mr. Peacock was born at 119 La Salle street, 
Chicago, on August 9, 1840. He was a member of 
the “Sturges Rifles” in the war and earned for him- 
self the nickname of ‘Pontoon Peacock” on ac- 
count of his bridge building. In 1887 he entered 
the hay and grain business in Chicago, having 
previously been engaged in the lumber business 
at Champaign, Ill. In 1900 he retired from the 
grain tradé. A widow, four sons and four daugh- 
ters survive him. 


Charles A. Boutwell, a pioneer grain shipper of 
New. York state, died recently at his home in 
Watervliet, N. Y., after a lingering illness, at the 
age of 68. He was born in Troy, N. Y., on March 
31, 1842, and after completing his education 
worked in his father’s mill until 1865 when he en- 
tered into partnership, the name being changed to 
O. Boutwell & Son. Four years after the death of 
his father he formed a stock company, remaining 
president until his retirement in 1896. Mr. Bout- 
well is survived by a wife, two daughters, one 
brother and two sisters. 


Henry Roger Whitmore, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and at 
one time proprietor of one of the largest cereal 
mills at Quincy, Ill., recently committed suicide 
by leaping from a window on the eighth floor of 
the Marquette Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Whit- 
more was born in Newton, Mass., but while yet a 
child ‘went with his parents to St. Louis. Before 
the Civil War he was one of the largest land hold- 
ers in eastern Missouri and became known as the 
“father of young men” because of the financial aid 
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he furnished and the interest he took in them. 
Three years ago he suffered a stroke of. paralysis 
which fact, together with the death of his wife, is 
believed to have impaired his mind. Deceased ‘is 
survived by one brother, one sister, one stepson 
and two nephews. 


George A. Duvegneaud, vice- -president of the H. 
Poehler Grain Co., of Minneapolis, died recently at 
the home of his brother after a lingering illness 
caused by erysipelas, with which he had been af- 
flicted for four years. Mr. Duvigneaud was born 
in Waukesha, Wis.; June 3, 1859, and after com- 
pleting his education there and in Milwaukee, went 
into the grain business at Chicago. In 1883, he 
went to Minneapolis where he .became connected 
with W. F. Meader & Co., but a few years later, 
with the H. Poehler Grain Co., of: which he became 
vice-president when it was in¢orporated. Later 
he was elected vice-president of the Grain Ex- 
change Co. Mr. Duvigneaud was.a prominent mem- 
ber of the Commercial Club and also of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as well as a Scottish Rite Mason. 


Henry B. Kellogg, a prominent member of the 
Chicago Board o: Trade, died January 10 on his 
stock farm near Ranney, Wis. Mr. Kellogg was 
born in Monroe, Mich., in 1846 but went to Mil- 
waukee with his parents in the early fifties. After 
graduating from the old Milwaukee University he 
worked for his father, who was then in the grain 
business under the name of S. H. Kellogg & Co. 
Later, upon the death of his father, he entered into 
partnership with Robert Elliot, reorganizing the 
firm, which was then known as H. B. Kellogg & Co. 
For many years he owned a large stock farm at 
Oconomowoc, but later sold this and upon his re- 
tirement from business went to live on a 400-acre 
farm near Ranney which he purchased. In 1864 
he joined the Milwaukee Chamber of Commeree, 
taking an active interest in it even after his re- 
tirement. Deceased is survived by his wife and a 
daughter. A strange coincidence brings his death 
just 28 years to a day after that of his brother. 


President Dean and Sec’y J. Viste Taylor of the 
Hay Association have been investigating hay trade 
conditions and facilities in the South. 


Conferences have been held on the transit rules, 
due to go into effect on Feb, 15. The grain interests 
are still unsatisfied; and if the rules are made 
effective an appeal will be made to the Commerce 
Commission. 


Grain dealers at Portland, Ore., have made com- 
plaint to the Commerce Commission that the allow- 
ance made by the O.-W. R. & N. Co. for repairing, 
cleaning and putting grain doors on grain cars is 
inadequate. The road now allows the grain dealers 
$2 per car for doing this, but the complainants say 
that the allowance should be at least $5 per car. 


In spite of written protests filed with the Com- 
merce Commission by the grain men at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Henderson, Ky., the milling in transit 
laws recently adopted by a conference of grain and 
railroad men went into. effect south of the Ohio 
River on Feb. 1. 


Following a protest filed with the Georgia Rail- 
road Commission by the Atlanta Grain Dealers’ 
Association, the Commission ordered a_ hear- 
ing Feb.+ 28, on the advance of switching 
charges from $2 to $5 per car proposed by the rail- 
roads entering Atlanta, and which was scheduled to 
become effective on January 23. 


Complaints coming from all the North Atlantic 
ports, that the steamship pool has so arranged ocean 
rates on grain to discriminate against grain and to 
limit the exportation except. at the pool’s con- 
venience, has called for action by Congress, where 
the Humphrey bill is now pending. This bill would 
close our ports to all ships of members of the pool. 


The ‘hearing on the ex-lake rates has been con- 
tinued in New York during the past 30 days; and 
the testimony was strongly to the effect that the 
rates between the lakes and the seaboard are de- 
structive of export business on a considerable scale. 
But the difficulty is to adjust the rates between the 
markets. When the rates suit Chicago and New 
York and Boston they don’t suit Peoria, Toledo, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The hearing was con- 
cluded on February 1, and arguments may be heard 
during the first week of March. 


A conference was held at Chicago on January 18 
upon the question of ‘natural shrinkage.’ As the 
railroads increased on the shrinkage allowance and 
the shippers considered it unfair and unjustifiable 
no conclusion was reached. The representatives of 
the grain trade submitted a proposition to the 
Trunk Line Committee, that the present rule mak- 
ing an allowance of one-e.:ghth of 1 per cent deduc- 
tion on small grain and one-fourth of 1 per cent on 
corn, be discontinued, and that in lieu thereof no 
claims for loss in transit should be presented where 
the amount is less than $1.00 on each car, and on 
claims not paid within sixty days after presenta- 
tion interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall be added thereto, from the time the claim is 
presented until paid. 
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FIELD SEEDS 


W. S. Hill of Alexandria has been made president 
of the Dakota Improved Seed Co., of Mitchell, S. D. 


The Texas State Corn Growers’ Association an- 
nual meeting was held at Corsicana beginning on 
Fan 7. 


The ‘Albert Lea Corn Special” made a seed corn 
tour of southern Minnesota in January, stopping at 
33 points. 


Minneapolis mills in 1910 imported for crushing 
about 400,000 bus. of Argentine flaxseed, net about 
$1,000,000. 

Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill., have pub- 
lished the “Book on Corn for 1911”—a price list of 
seed corn, oats and grass seeds. 


The Door County Seed Co. has been incorporated 
at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., by Louis H. Klenke, Michael 
More, Jacob W. Herrbold; capital, $15,000. 


The J, G. Peppard Seed ‘Co. has been incorporated 
at Kansas City, with capital of $100,000, by J. G. 
Peppard, Julia Peppard, J. G. Peppard, Jr. 


The Diamond Seed Co. has been organized at 
Springfield, Mo., net capital of $25,000, by Wm. J. 
Wood, Theo. H. Sanders and Everett Beazley. 

The Faber Seed Co. has been incorporated at 
St. Joseph, Mo., with $15,000 capital stock by 
James B. Faber, William P. Graham and Thos. P. 
Graham, 


The “Seed Corn Special,” under the direction of 
S. M. Jordan, director of farmers’ institutes of Mis- 
souri, was sent through that state during the last 
ten days.of January. 


The B. E. McMillan Seed Co., Blanhard, Ia., had 
a corn show in January. An Ames expert corn man 
lectured the farmers present and six prizes were 
awarded the exhibitors of corn. 


The Hampton-Kelley Canning Co. of Hampden, 
Ia., has undertaken to test the germinating quality 
of no less than 50,000 ears of sweet corn. The 
work will last until seeding time. 


The Seed Catalogue of the N. L. Willet Seed Co. 
of Augusta, Ga., is ready. The catalogue is of a 
general character for southern use, but specialties 
are cotton seed, the grasses, the legumes, etc. 


The customs department has ruled that on im- 
ported flaxseed, the duty of 25c per bu., levied 
under the Paine tariff law, applies only to cleaned 
seed and not to the dirt, screenings, etc., in the 
seed. 


The A. C. Croft Seed Co has been incorporated 
at Moulton, Ia., with capital stock of $10,000, by 
A. C. Croft, William Edwards, W. C. Bowie, S. 
Richardson, W. J. Willett, Elmer Wood and E. L. 
Stickney. 


The Virginia Corn Gwrowers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: President, Charles 
W. Wampler, Harrisonburg; B. Adams, Red Oak, 
vice-president; Lyman Carrier, Blacksburg, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

A prize of $1,000 in gold will be offered by the 
Canadian Pacific railway for the best one or two 
bushels of red wheat either spring or winter, shown 
at the American Land and Irrigation Exposition in 
New York in November next. 


At the IHinois Corn Growers’ Association meet- 
ing at Urbana there were 80 of the 102 counties of 
the state represented, and students were present 
from seven other states. The students represented 
over 160,000 acres of corn land. 


At the annual meeting on Jan. 25 of the New 
England Corn Exposition at Boston, N. I. Bowditch 
of South Farmingham, Mass., was chosen presi- 
dent and Leon S. Merrill of the College of Agri- 
culture of Maine, vice president. 


The sale of the prize corn of the South Dakota 
Corn Show at Mitchell on Jan. 21 brought nearly 
$200. The champion ear brought $4; the ten ears 
for grand sweepstakes, $20; the ten ears sweep- 
stakes for northern district brought $26. 


A Mr. Jasberg of Hancock, Mich., last year on 
returning from a visit to Finland. brought a small 
lot of flaxseed, which was planted in June in his 
garden in Michigan. It thrived and produced beau- 
tifully. Mr. Jasberg is more interested in the 
fibre than the seed, however. 


At the Illinois Corn Growers’ Association show 
at Urbana in January, J. H. Thrash of Tolono won 
the yellow.corn prize with 10 ears of yellow dent; 
R, A. James of Charleston a prize for white corn, 
and John Hilly of Whiteside County the prize for 
oats. The prize winning grain was sent to Co- 
lumbus. 


The Kentucky Corn Growers’ Association at 
Lexington during the State Corn Show, on Jan. 4 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, F. M. McKee, of Versailles; vice presi- 
dent, Asa Duncan, of Shelbyville; secretary, Prof. 
George Roberts, of the College of Agriculture, Lex- 
ington; treasurer, A. H. Gilbert, of the College of 
Agriculture, Lexington, District vice presidents— 
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G. N. McGrew, Bayou, first district; J..O. Duncan, 


Lebanon, second district; W. H. Clayton, Hebron, 
third district; L. D. Sandman, Oneida, fourth dis- 
trict; F. A. Hall, Olive Hill, fifth district. 

The Iowa Grain Improvement Association at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 18 elected the following 
officers: B. A, Haymond, LaPorte City, presi- 
dent; Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, vice president; 
L. C..-Burnett, Ames, secretary-treasurer. The 
proceeds of the corn and grain sale were $140, 
with about $100 worth unsold for lack of time. The 
proceeds of the junicr sale were $261. 

A bill providing for the appropriation of $1,000 
a year for two years to the Kansas Good Crop Im- 
provement Association has been introduced in the 
Kansas legislature. The association is an organi- 
zation for improving Kansas grain crops and seeds. 
The appropriation is to be used in experimental 
work and in providing premiums to encourage the 
improvement of Kansas seeds and crops. 


In their annual clover and grass seed report, 
W. H..and. H. LeMay of London, say: . “Taking 
a broad view of the situation and considering 
the dull sunless summer we experienced last year, 
we must congratulate the trade upon the good sup- 
ply of English and French red clover, Italian and 
perennial rye grasses, and the moderate prices 
at which they can- be obtained; and we look for- 
ward to a good, healthy consumptive trade.” 


ALFALFA SEED TESTER. 


Prof. Jas. D. Marshall of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College gives the following simple rules for 
making a germination test of alfalfa seed: ‘Count 
out 50 or 100 seeds of the kind to be tested and 
place them in a plate between two pieces of moist- 
ented flannel cloth. On a slip of paper record the 
variety, the number of seeds, and the date. Place 
the slip on the edge of the plate. Cover the whole 
with another plate, which is inverted. Keep the 
plate at room temperature for several days. Ex- 
amine the seeds daily, and if the cloths become dry, 
sprinkle a little water on them. At the end of 
several days count the sprouted seeds, and from 
them determine what percentage of the whole 
number of seeds is good.” 


A GOOD SEED BANQUET. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce on Jan. 
26, had a banquet at the Minneapolis Club, the 
purpose of which was to advance the movement 
for “More and Better Wheat.” Representatives of 
the grain and milling interests met with the pro- 
fessors of the Agricultural College and after the 
banquet had been served ‘‘talked it over’ until mid- 
night. 

The chairman was J. L. MeCaull, one of the 
first men in the Northwest to take up this subject, 
who some years before any one else had taken 
the matter seriously, had begun to talk better crops 
to grain dealers. He appealed again to grain men 
to take an active part in this movement. 

A, C. Loring, for the millers, asked for better 
wheat, if not more of it. Prof. Boss of the Uni- 
versity, regretted that the average farmer does 
not read the literature sent him by the state, and 
yet, he said, “the solution of the problem of larger 
crops or better grain is the education of the farmer 
in the knowledge that better seed and better meth- 
ods of agriculture yield bigger money returns. 

“The best inducement that can be offered a 
farmer for using good seed and following im- 
proved methods of farming is to show him beyond 
dispute that the use of such grain and the methods 
of farming advocated will return to him increased 
profit from his labor. The best way to show him 
is to demonstrate on his own farm that such seed 
and such methods will do better than the seeds 
and methods he has been using. This the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station has undertaken to do 
in a rather comprehensive way, by the introduc- 
tion of seed of specially bred crops. 

“Since 1899 the Minnesota station has developed 
a dozen or more varieties of grain of good qual- 
ity and high yielding ability with a view to re- 
placing the ordinary kinds commonly grown on our 
Minnesota farms. These new varieties when 
sown under fair conditions by the farmers of the 
state have shown increased yields of from 8 to 26 
per cent more than the ordinary varieties. 

“Something over 21,000 bushels of seed grain of 
these varieties have been placed in the hands of 
5,189 farmers. These men have in turn sold to 
other farmers, until probably 20,000 farmers in 
Minnesota are growing the new varieties. An es- 
timate, based upon a somewhat carefully prepared 
list of seed growers indicates that seed of these 
varieties is now sown annually upon 1,000,000 
acres of the 10,272,000 acres devoted to these 
crops in Minnesota.” 

Other addresses were made by Dean Woods of 
Minnesota, Dean Bolley of North Dakota, H. P. Gal- 
Jaher, James Ford Bell, W. C. Helm, G. M: Palmer 
of Mankato; BE. S. Woodworth, A, D. Wilson, W. A. 
Ramsey, P. G. Sukey, Professor E. M. Freeman 
and C, A, Magnuson, 


\ 
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FIRES- CASUALTIES 


The Reliance Elevator at Moneta, Iowa, five 
miles south of Hartley, was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

The grain warenouse of J. W. Tuck at Bardwell, 
Ky., was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of 
$15,000. 

The Exchange Grain Co.’s elevator at Glencoe, 
Minn., was slightly damaged January 18, by a 
nearby fire. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Clark, S. D., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss on the grain 
amounts to $27,000. 

A fire, the cause of which is unknown, caused a 
loss of $100,000 on the Sibley Elevator at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., January 28. 

The elevator of J. T. Wesley at Thomas, Okla., 
was totally destroyed by fire recently, the loss being 
$6,000, with °$4,000 insurance. 

The elevator at Welton, Ill, owned by S. Q. 
Hooks, was recently destroyed by a fire caused by 
sparks from a locomotive. The insurance amounts 
to $2,000. i 

The elevator of the Manchester Milling Co. at 
Manchester, Mo., was destroyed, together with the 
mill and stables of the company, about 11 p. m., 
January 20. 

Warehouse No. 2 of the Smith Grain Co. at Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., together with the company’s cob - 
mill, was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of 
about $15,000. , 

A large amount of grain and feed was destroyed 
January 24, when the warehouse of Russell-Cubbi- 
son at Bayard, Kan., was destroyed by a fire of 
unknown origin. 

A fire in the Crandall Farmers’ Elevator at Cran- 
dall, S. D., probably the work of an incendiary, was 
recently extinguished before much damage was 
done to the house. 

The Greig & Zeeman Hlevator at Lake Park, 
Iowa, was destroyed by a fire of unknown origin 
January 19, Ten thousand bushels of grain were 
in the building at the time. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Hlevator at Kanawha, 
Iowa, together with 13,000 bushels of grain, was — 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss is $7,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

Thomas H. Beggs, manager for the J. & H. Grain 
Co., of Kanawha, Iowa, recently had his arm and 
hand badly cut by allowing it to be caught in a 
belt while elevating grain. 

The S. D. Smith Elevator at Huron, S. D., togeth- 
er with four thousand bushels of wheat and other 
grains, was recently destroyed by fire. The loss 
is $5,000, with no insurance. 

A small stove in the engine room of the elevator 
of M. M. Guthrie, at Blooming Prairie, Minn., 
caused a fire January 2 which was extinguished 
before much damaged was done. 

Fire recently threatened the elevator of R. H. 
Watson & Son at Old Fort, Ohio, but owing to 
prompt action on the part of the fire department, 
the plant only suffered a loss of $50. 

All attempts to find the incendiary who set fire 
to the elevator at Winslow, Ill., January 27 have 
been of no avail, even the bloodhounds from De- 
catur having failed to track the criminal. 

The office and power house belonging to the ele- 
vator of the Hagle Roller Mill Co. at Raymond, S. 
D., were recently destroyed by a fire of unknown 


origin though no damage was done to the elevator. 


The elevator of Henry K. May at Burr, Minn., 
was recently destroyed by a fire which caused a 
loss of $12,000. The insurance amounts to $9,500. 
The fire was started by the smokepipe of the 
office. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator at Matlock, Iowa, together 
with 10,000 bushels of oats, was destroyed by fire 
January 10. The elevator was valued at $5,000. 
Some sheds of the Western Elevator Co. were also 
destroyed. 


An elevator of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. at 
Brandon, Man., was destroyed by fire January 19, 
but the rest of the plant was saved through the 
efforts of the fire department. The loss will be 
about $100,000. 


Fire destroyed the immense elevator at Sibley, 
Ill., owned by the estate of the late Hiram Sibley, 
of Rochester, N. Y., on the night of January 28. 
The structure contained 150,000 bushels of oats 
which makes the total loss $75,000. 


The warehouse of the Flynn-Harris-Bullard 
Wholesale Grain Co., together with many other 
buildings on the waterfront at Jacksonville, Fla., 
were destroyed January 22 by a fire which orig- 
inated in a wholesale paper warehouse. 


About four hours after the bucket brigade of 
Wheatland, Ind., a town eight miles east of Vin- 
cennes, had extinguished a small fire in the dust 
room of the elevator of Chambers & Walker at 
that place, the top of the house broke into flames 
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and all efforts to save it were useless. The fire 
is believed to have been of incendiary origin. Loss 
on the plant amounts to $10,000, with $4,000 insur- 
ance. The elevator probably will not be rebuilt. 


An open switch near the warehouse of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. at Leavenworth, Kan., recently 
caused an accident by allowing a freight car to be 
backed into the lower floor of the warehouse, 
thereby causing the second story to collapse. 


Foster Voorhes, while working with his father at 
the Farmers’ Elevator at Johnson, Neb., had his 
eyes severely injured by the bursting of the spark 
plug of the gasoline engine over which he was 
leaning. It is probable that he will lose the sight 
of his right eye. 

About midnight January 23, the Empire Elevator 
at Reeder, N. D., was found to be on fire. The 
flames had gained so much headway before the fire 
department arrived that all efforts to save the 
house were of no avail. It is supposed that the 
fire was caused by a hot box. 

Damage to the amount of $20,000 was incurred 
by a fire of unknown origin which attacked the 
plant of the Winfield Mill & Elevator Co. at 
Drummond, Okla., January 24. With the aid of 
the fire department of Enid the fire, which started 
at 4 p. m., was under control by 7. 


The Home Insurance Co., of New York City, is 
endeavoring to obtain reimbursement from the 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co. for the $4,000 insur- 
ance which it was forced to pay O. C. Allen, of 
_Portland, Mich., when his elevator burned from 
sparks alleged to have been given off by a locomo- 
tive of that railroad. 


Henry Rippe recently lost one of his elevators 
by fire January 5. The house was at Gruver, Iowa, 
between Estherville and Armstrong, and contained 
about 10,000 bushels of grain. . The fire was caused 
by the explosion of an airtight soft coal stove. The 
estimated loss is about $6,000, which is practically 
covered by insurance. 

The grain elevator of the Payne & Sargisson Co. 
at Flanders Siding, 8S. D., twelve miles southwest 
of Sioux City, Iowa, was recently destroyed by a 
fire which started in the engine room. The loss 
amounts to $15,000 with about $5,000 worth of in- 
surance. There were 10,000 bushels of corn, bar- 
ley and oats in the building. 

An overheated stove in the office of the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Struble, Iowa, damaged the house to 
the extent of about $6,500 on January 12. The ele- 
vator was built three years ago at a cost of $5,000 
and contained about $1,500 worth of grain at the 
time of the fire. Insurance amounting to $1,500 
was carried. F. W. Bennett had been manager for 
the past year. 

The Duluth Elevator at Barnesville, Minn., which 
had a capacity of 45,000 bushels, was destroyed by 
fire early on the morning of January 10, with a 
loss of $8,000 on the building and $3,000 on the 
3,000 bushels of grain which it contained. Five 
Great Northern box cars were also burned. The 
origin of the fire is not known. James Glasgow 
was manager of the elevator. 


The elevator at Olaf, Iowa, half way between 
Kanawha and Belmond, was destroyed by fire Jan- 
uary 24. The total loss is about $2,000, with $2,500 
insurance on the building and $6,000 on the grain. 
The fire probably started from overheated shafting. 
The co-operative company which owned the house 
intends to build a new elevator but will meanwhile 
provide a temporary building. 

A fire of unknown origin totally destroyed the 
elevator of G. W. Van Dusen & Co., at Wasta, S. 
D., on January 30.. There were 400 bushels of 
corn, 500 bushels of oats, 700 bushels of wheat, 200 
bushels of flax, 100 bushels of barley and 800 
bushels of speltz in the house at the time, making 
the loss about $8,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The elevator will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


The grain elevator in the course of construction 
at Beesons Station, five miles south of Milton, Ind., 
was burned to the ground on January 29. The fire 
probably started from sparks given out by a pass- 
ing locomotive. The loss amounts to about $3,000. 
Ray Stafford, of Muncie; Lunsford Broaddus, of 
Connersville, and S. I. Harland, the owners of the 
elevator, were incorporated under the name of the 
Beeson Grain Co. 


Dannebrog, Nebr., about eight miles southwest 
of St. Paul, Nebr., recently suffered the loss of its 
elevator, which was the property of J. P. Taylor, 
of St. Paul. About 5,000 bushels of grain and 500 
sacks of flour were in the building at the time of 
the’ fire. The building and a portion of its con- 
tents were covered by insurance, the loss being 
about $10,000. The work of rebuilding will com- 
mence at once. 


Most of the oats in the vicinity of Hewitt, Texas, 
is doing well though some was killed and the 
ground planted in other crops. 

At the Dry Farming Congress at Mitchell, S. D., 
in January, a committee was appointed to organize 
a co-operative company to handle alfalfa seed, sell- 
ing directly to the consumer. 
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LATE PATENTS 


Issued on January 10, 1911. 


Conveyer Belt——Thomas Robins, New York, N. Y. 
Filed November 17, 1906. No. 981,312. 

Grain Door for Cars.—John Henry, Grand Forks, 
N. D.. Filed September 27, 1909. No. 981,084. 
See cut. 

Grain Door for Cars.—James Archer, St. Thomas, 
N. D. Filed September 12, 1910. No. 981,150. See 
cut. 

Machine for Impregnating Stock Foods.—Joseph 
E. J. Goodlett, Memphis, Tenn. Filed October 28, 
1909. No. 981,549. 


Issued on January 17, 1911. 


Grain and Seed Separator and Cleaner.—Owen W. 
Hall, Portland, Ore., assignor to Eliza B. Hall, Port- 
Jand, Ore. Filed April 4, 1910. No. 982,207. See 
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tin, Tenn. Filed February 25, 1910.. No. 981,828. 
See cut. 


Issued on January 24, 1911. 


_ Grain Door.—William H. Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed August 24, 1910. No. 982,261. See cut. 


Issued on January 31, 1911. 


Grain Drier.—William J. Applegate, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed March 7, 1910. No. 983,198. See cut. 

Sack Holder—James W. Vance, Ligonier, Ind. 
Filed February 25, 1910. No. 983,185. 


CROP REPORTS 
There will be no orient report in February. 


Despite the lack of moisture the growing winter 
wheat in Nebraska has in the main suffered very 
little, it being hoped that the warm rains of spring 
will aid that which is behind. 


The February report from Michigan states that 
465 correspondents say wheat suffered no injury 
during January and 156 report injury, while a year 
ago there was no apparent damage during that 
month. 


Winter wheat in the state of Kansas is conceded 
to be beyond help owing to the continued drought 
which in some places ihas existed for nine months. 
In the region of Kiowa spring wheat will be planted 
as an experiment. 


The report comes from Denton County, Texas, 
that in a few cases wheat came up to a very poor 
stand and is being plowed up but this condition 
does not prevail over more than a few hundred 
acres. The oat crop which was thought to have 
been killed by the cold weather is reported to be 
doing nicely since the last rain, as is also the 
wheat. ‘ 


The total grain crop of the state of Washington 
for 1910 is said to aggregate 37,208,685 bushels ac- 
cording to the state grain inspector’s report. Of 
this amount 25,301,645 bushels were wheat and 
4,070,040 bushels were barley. Only fifteen counties 
had crops of sufficient size to be enumerated 
specifically, the other twenty-three raised 200,000 
bushels of wheat, 400,000 bushels of oats, and 100,- 
000 bushels of barley. : 


TRADE 


The ELLIS METHOD 


of drying grain will 
enable you to furnish 
well dried corn so nat= 
ural ‘n appearance that 
an expert would find 
difficulty in distin-= 
guishing one from the 
other. Corn dried by 
older methods is dull 
looking and mealy 
while that dried with 
an Ellis Drier is bright, 
clean, and the natural 
lustre retained, making 
it more desirable and 
usable for any purpose. 


It’s Nature’s 


Nearest Way 


Postal Teleg. Bldg. 


Chicago 
U.S. A. 
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MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE AS- 
SOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


Following is a summary of the thirty-fourth an- 
nual report to the policy holders of the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, Ill, by 
Secretary G. A. McKinney, under date January 1, 


1911: 
1910. 1909. 

Insurance written..........- $10,883,677.11 $10,335,136.79 
Total amount of insurance 

LeaW toh yer CAM no ana qaceuE Gh 15,104,436.83  15,707,353.96 
Total amount of cash assets 376,783.32 358,126.63 
Cash SUTpluss wa ..00n 0s Une 353,034.68 333,751.78 
Net cash surplus over and 

above all liabilities........ 235,941.41 214,779.50 
Premium notes in force..... 2,124,776.18 2,112,849.59 
Tgosses. incurred.....5..-....- 191,209.59 201,873.72 


The amount .of insurance written was the largest 
in the Association’s history, having exceeded 1909 by 
$548,540.32; cash assets increased $23,656.49; the cash 
surplus increased $19,282.90 and the net cash surplus, 
$21,161.91; the premium notes increased $11,926.59, 
while the losses decreased $10,664.13. The expense 
ratio to net premiums received was but 16.3 per cent 
and the assessment rate but 45 per cent of the basis 
rate, or less than half the estimated cost. 

The financial statement is as follows: 


ASSETS. f 
Bonds (par value, $332,100)..........--+.+++5- $ 325,713.25 
FERGAL) OStatic, os acto etarcr cel aets! ol efatererbpp\s nie ncerh o' 5,000.00 
Thterest accrued....i....cccccecesee wee ses ence 5,377.97 
Premiums and assessments unpaid........ 8,165.00 
Cheeks and drafts in office...............++ 332.74 
Gashtin banks: d.ecer salem seers ner uote 32,194.36 
Total cash assets. .......0.seesereccsece $ 376,783.32 
Deposit notes, net value.........++see seen 1,382,642.34 
Total-groSS ASSCtS.........eee cree ee eee $1,759,425.66 
LIABILITIES. ; 

Losses. in process of adjustment, or in 
SUSPCNSC 4 ons suv sisieiisevivensce «sloneewcie sales $ peepee 
TYosses YTeSisted.....2..cccec cesar nervccsceses 12,500.52 
Total unpaid losses.....:......- cee eeees $ 19,628.94 
Reserve for taxes and return premiums...$ 4,119.70 
Reitisurance LTESCTVE... sc cesses cee reece cerene 117,093.27 
Motal. liabilities. dace ss anes oot aera mapas Oooh 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Gross surplus to policy holders.........--. $1,735,677.02 
Net value of premium notes (deducted)... 1,382,642.34 
ECkah “SuPphis:-lcdeuisten Renee eee $ 353,034.68 
Deduct reinsurance ‘reserve Of.........++ .-$ 117,093.27 

Net cash surplus over and above all 
glia bUlitles? fi: .cce cles oly dle cle wre risleiyal aac $ 285,941.41 
Lossés incurred during the year........++-- $ 191,209.59 
Losses paid during the year, less salvage. 182,666.50 
Losses paid since organization........--+.-- 1,765,353.04 
Amount of insurance in force..........+«+: 15,104,436.83 


ee 


Face value of notes on which to levy as- 
sSessments $2,124,776.18 


; MICHIGAN MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


The annual report (29th) of the Michigan Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Lansing, by Sec’y A. D. 
Baker, bearing date January 30, among other things 
says: 

othe total gross assets of the company exceed 
$3,200,000, and the gross cash assets are a little over 
$1,000,000, which are the highest marks for these two 
jtems in our history. The net cash assets, including 
the permanent fund are a little over $392,000, which 
ig a loss of about $15,000 during the year. The loss 
in this latter item we do not regard with apprehen- 
sion as the surplus is still sufficiently strong to 
answer all the necessities of safety. : 

“Tn this connection, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that we continued during 1910, the saving 
{to our members of 60 per cent on their basis rate, 
which high rate of saving we have now continued 
for three successive years. Since we have been 
making these large returns to our members, our 
net cash surplus has shrunk from $458,000 to $392,000 
over $60,000. Had we during this period assessed 
our members at the slightly higher rate which we 
had been charging during the former years, this loss 
of $60,000 would have been turned into a substantial 
gain. We feel, however, that we have best served 
the interest of the millers in continuing the high 
rate of saving to them, rather than in further in- 
creasing our surplus. For this reason, it is the in- 
tention of your Board of Directors to continue 
during 1911 the 60 per cent dividends. } 

“During the past few years, and especially during 
1910, those entrusted with the management of this 
company have given unusual attention and effort 
td the improvement of the fire risk of the flour mills 
ahd grain elevators insured in this company, both 
by more frequent and rigid inspections of the 
properties, and by issuing Fire Bulletins. The 
result has been a continued betterment in the grade 
of our risks, and it is our hope that the work that 
has been done in the past few years, and which will 
be vigorously continued, will so reduce the fire 
waste in the properties insured in this company, 


that we may continue our present high rate of divi- 


dends to our members, and at the same time in- 
erease our financial strength. Twenty years ago the 
highest rate of dividend which we were able to 
return to our members was 30 per cent, and in 
doubling this rate of dividend we believe the princi- 
pal factor has been the improvement of the proper- 
ties which we insure. We believe a still further 
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marked improvement is possible, and it is to this 
end that we are laying particular emphasis on fire 
prevention, and are asking your earnest co- 
operation.” , 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Hirst mortedeoe JOANsia. ica. 5 sic erases mois $ 178,744.20 
MOVIL Mirae 0 ctasiaderieteerriente etices tel «nie mien SETAE 544,438.61 
Collateral loans ............. 20,000.00 
Home office building 12,000.00 
Cash Jon Na tid: cp.cceates sos «cle de glteteanipne 187,909.04 
Cash on deposit with Treas. of Manitoba. 10,000.00 
Interest due and accrued..........6........ 17,757.62 
Premiums de, netics on. cop eee ace 102,805.07 

Cadh! aesetsnd estore ee ee $1,073,654.54 

Premium notes (net value)............... 2,128,033.84 


Total. assets... sweets. ere neers $3,201, 688.38 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses in process of adjustment........... $ 101,518.85 
Reinsurance reserve Were erdiiitene 571,490.26 
All other Clalmis 3.5 h)ofeis0.a-\'s pialtaredn creuletccur om 8,575.06 


Permanent fund 100,000.00 


Total liabilities 781,584.11 
Net 6a crc ter te ets nelshagty ans aetna $2,420,104.27 
Net cash assets, including permanent fund, $392,- 

070.48. 

Losses paid in 1910, $392,634.32. 
Losses paid to date, $3,241,392.09. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Following is a summary of the 35th annual report 
of the Millers’ National Insurance Company, by M. 
A. Reynolds, Sec’y, under date January 12, 1911: 

Our mutual assessment cost for the year has been 
on the basis of 6%% of the note, or 32144% of the 
annual rate, equal to a saving of 6744% on the basis 
of a cash premium for the rate charged, being the 
same as last year, at which rate the mutual business 
was again carried at much less than cost, requiring 
the profit on cash business and interest income to 
make good the deficiency. 

The increase in insurance in force is above $4,000,- 
000, but there has been no corresponding increase in 
our net cash surplus; on the contrary, the decline in 
the market value of securities over prices prevailing 
a year ago is responsible for a slight decrease. 

Public accountants have had charge of our books 
for the year, checking them monthly. 


ASSETS. 

Par Market 
Value. Value. 
SehOols Bons le Geer $ 609,190.00 $ 626,639.09 
Railway Bonds tac. canes: 145,000.00 136,225.00 
Municipal and County Bonds 348,100.00 351,750.82 
Traction Company Bonds.... 95,000.00 79,862.50 
United States D. C: Bonds... 50,000.00 53,000.00 
Gas & Electric Light Bonds» 30,000.00 29,325.00 
Real Bstate Bonds............ 30,000.00 29,875.00 
Elevated Railroad Stocks .. 11,100.00 7,770.00 

Adjustment Company and 
Salvage Company Stocks.. 200.00 300.00 


$ 1,318,590.00 $ 1,314,747.41 


Real Estate Mortgages...... $ 152,350.00 
Collateral, Loans. Iei5 sews 590.00 
Accrued Int. on Investments 28,761.81 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 69,310.38 
Cash on deposit with Gen- : 

eral VAG ents Mme teem se 3,050.00 
Net Value of Deposit in 

INMANIEOD ARs» cmieictecina teeters ‘ 3,826.44 
Premiums in Course of Col- 

VOG@ELORE a cratcnatoncalaacmieie issn 72,481.61 

Total Admitted Cash Assets............$ 1,645,117.65 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Losses, including all reported or 

SUPDOSEM ALOSSES"S css\esseterani-& Heth a'acnte cigs savas $ 54,867.39 
Unearned Premiums at 50% 

Fire Risks running one 

ViGar OL VIEIS. Aeuceswsustssse nacre $149,804.04 
Unearned Premiums Pro 

Rata Fire Risks running . 

more than one year............ 194,106.49 
Total Reserve required by law............ $ 343,910.53 
Guarantee. Deposits ei iawie ois apicimision es orate 258,965.93 
Accrued State, County and Municipal 

TEAR Eso owes pioiain aekek Beas Gieise Soret ies 11,747.66 
Commission on Current Business......... 13,179.87 
Alb other: Claims O esaieea cisions. <aevieu tes cts 600.00 

Total (LAgbilitics ease eels. cheeks Aalst $ 678,271.38 


Cash Surplus, including Permanent Fund$ 966,846.27 
Permanent: HUM Mss ctowis staceusaiejeerone clot Resa tate 500,000.00 
Surplus, less Permanent Fund, as_ re- 

quired in’ SOMe ‘States. ici. acase verses $ 466,846.27 
Premium Notes Subject to Assessment 


(Niet SWialwe)ie edsa ce. nusocceneiensa ea emlacteons 4,432,661.28 
Surplus. over all Liabilities, including 
Notes and Permanent Fund ............ $ 4,899,507.55 
INCOME DURING THE YEAR. : 
Premiums on Cash Policies.......:..... ..$ 478,783.86 
Premiums on Mutual Policies ........:... 90,687.69 
Assessments on Mutual Policies........., 350,313.70 
Total Premiums and Assessments...... $ 914,785.25 
Deduct Return and Re-Ins, Premiums,.. 178,375.63 
Net Premiums and Assessmenis........$ 736,409.62 
Interest on Investments................... 69,974.23 
ATT other Peceiptey enw uco seas «, nee 69.90 
Total Income for Year..............s-««9 806,453.75 
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DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE YEAR. 


Net Amount Paid for Losses..............$ 587,352.05 
Commission and Brokerage .............. 57,453.40 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, Agents, In- 
spectors and other Employees.......... 72,445.10 
State, National and Local Taxes.....,... 15,863.71 
All other Payments and Expenditures... 50,160.85 
Total) Wxpenditunes), jo sccsitevasieisesves as $ 783,275.11 
RISKS 
In Force December 381, 1910................$62,608,666.28 
In Force December 31, 1909. ic.cccnscus nce 57,844,713.58 
Imerease for the Wears, orcs sase onaeros Snes, goat 
CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS. ‘ ; 
Mutual Flour Mills, Eltrs. and Contents.$26,936,377.84 
Mutual General Business .............s00 8,995,660.00 
Total Mutual Business .................$30,932,037.84 


Cash, Flour Mills, Elevators & Contents.$ 8,997,432.74 
Cash, General Business 22,679,195.70 


Total Cash Business ....................$01,676,628.44 
Total’ At-Risk Sew ee. ce ae eee $62,608,666.28 
Total Flour Mills, Elevators 
and Contents, Cash and 
MEU a ia its as aykeds eaeees » «+ +-$35,988,810.58 


Total General Business....... 26,674,855.70 


Total at Risk ...... 


Shots $62,608,666.28 
Losses Paid Since Organization 


arirnroerns $ 7,108,022.20 


71 Losses over $2,500.00 each paid........... $424,753.32 

439 Losses under $2,500.00 each paid...<..... 146,883.90 
50 Losses unadjusted (estimated), 1910, and 

adjusted -losses-not QUE 2. .dcsctesccscsenes 46,649.69 

: $618,286.91 

Recoveries, Account Re-Insurance........ 6,222.20 

560 Losses incurred during the year........ $612,064.71 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM BILL OF 
LADING. 


The United States and Great Britain were unable 
to ‘subscribe in its entirety to the uniform law on 
bills of exchange adopted by the International Con- 
ference on that subject held at The Hague last sum- 
mer, but the report of Charles A. Conant, the Ameri- 
can delegate to the conference, which was sent to 
Congress by the President on January 21, says that 
fits adoption by other countries would greatly pro- 
mote uniformity, certainty and facility in knowing 
the systems of commercial law. These systems, he 
says, would be reduced substantially to two in place 
of the many with which international bankers now 
have to deal. 

The conference adopted for the consideration of 
the powers taking part, a complete draft of an inter- 
national convention and a uniform law on bills of 
exchange. The American and Brtish delegates 
signed this protocol, with a reservation, explaining 
the reasons which prevented their full concurrence 
in the proposed uniform law. The three important 
pees of the proposed uniform law are as fol- 
Ows: : 

“That the form and manner of. protest of a dis- 
honored bill of exchange shall conform to the law 
‘of the country where payment of the bill is pro- 
vided for and where dishonor occurs. 

“That a protest of a bill of exchange for non-ac- 
ceptance of for non-payment shall constitute a valid 
protest when made on the first day after dishonor, 


and shall be binding upon all parties who would. 


be bound by protest on any other day. 

“That when a bill is presented for acceptance, 
the drawee shall have the right to reserve his de- 
cision upon acceptance until the following day, but 
may accept on the day of the presentment.” 

Mr. Conant recommends that the United States 
be represented at the International Conference next 
autumn, when the subject of a uniform law for in- 
ternational checks will be considered. y 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 


the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] . 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 

Hlevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 
locations. Prices very reasonable. Address, 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


hs 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


DAKOTA ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


Will sell for cash only two elevators in adjoining 
towns in South Dakota. One elevator and lumber 
yard combined in North Dakota. Do not write 
unless you mean business. Address 

C. W. DERR, Mitchell, S. D. 


THREE COLORADO ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


A string of three elevators in three of the lead- 
ing towns of the great agricultural district of 
Northern Colorado for sale—one or all. Handle 
wholesale and retail flour, hay, grain, feed and coal. 
Address 

BOX 937, Fort Collins, Colo. 


TEXAS ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Elevator at El Paso, Texas, in the Rio Grande 
Valley, where wheat produces 65 bushels per acre. 
Is a 50,000-bushel house; only one in this territory. 
A gold mine for a live elevator man. Address 

MATTHEWS-CHAMPLIN REALTY CO., El Paso, 
Texas, 


FINE INDIANA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A 14,000-bushel grain elevator for sale. Gaso- 
line power, corn cribs attached, also hay barn 60x 
80 feet equipped for handling loose and baled hay. 
Located at New Haven, Ind. Place in first class 
condition and doing a nice business. Will sell to 
a reliable party on a basis of $1,000 cash, balance 
$50 per month. This place can be made to pay 
for itself and a handsome profit besides. Address 

THE RAYMOND P. LIPH CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS GRAIN AND COAL 
BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


Good 25,000-bushel elevator in Central Ilinois 
with modern up-to-date equipment; 22 H. P. gaso- 
line power; everything in first class condition. 
Handles from 175,000 to 200,000 bushels of grain 
annually. Margins and competition strictly O. K. 
Plant pays for itself every two years. Price, 
$9,500, part cash. Coal business pays elevator ex- 
penses. Good location in finest of country; ideal 
town of 2,000. Reason for selling: going to Texas. 
Closest investigation invited. Good bargain for 
someone but is going quick. Address 

K., Box 2, care of American Elevator and Grain 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


Blevators and farms in North Dakota for sale. 
Best business opportunities ever offered in this line. 
One elevator in a Red River Valley town; it is in 
ene of the best grain towns in the state of N. D.; 
station handles from 500,000 to 950,000 annually. 
Six elevators at station; this house handled 140,000 
last year; capacity 40,000; two dumps, two sets 
of scales in elevator; one outside coal scale beam 
in office of elevator; very convenient coal sheds; 
we hhandle from 600 to 1,000 tons coal annually. 
Elevator and coal sheds on about half acre lot; resi- 
dence and good well water on same property. An 
ideal property for man to operate personally; good 
location, good schools, splendid territory tributary 
to point. Have four other elevators that will sell. 
One located’ in Bottineau County where natural gas 
fields have been discovered. WHlevator 30,000 cap- 
acity, 210 acres land joining town and within 200 
‘ft. of elevator; farm has residence, barn and good 
well; is an ideal layout for man who wishes to 
farm and run an elevator. Residence is 30 rods 
from elevator. One located in Ramsey County, ele- 
vator 30,000 capacity, have 160 acres land within 
quarter of mile of elevator. Earnings of farm has 
paid elevator agent’s salary for past three years; 
fine chance for man to operate farm and elevator 
together; elevator good paying proposition. . One 
located in another town in Ramsey County with 
half section land two miles from elevator; good 
business. Also have quarter section land Cass Co., 
N. D., quarter section Grand Forks County, N. D., 

“and two half section farms located within three 
miles of good town. Land all under cultivation. 
Address 

C, E. BURGESS, Devils Lake, N. D. 
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NORTHERN KANSAS ELEVATOR FOR SALE, 
Elevator in fine farming district in northern 
Kansas for sale. Only grain business in town. 
Good crops this season. Address 
KANSAS, Box 8, Care of “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade, Chicago, Il. 


/ 


OHIO ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A 6,000-bushel Ohio elevator for sale. Has good 
trade; 4is located on T. & O. C. Ry., in as good a 
farming section as there is in Ohio. Everything 


new and up-to-date; 12-h.p. St. Marys Engine, No. 4 
Monitor Cleaner, 1,000-bushel Avery Automatic 
Scale. Good coal trade, no competition. Also 
handles hay, flour and mill feed. Price, $3,500. 
Address 


BOX 51, Climax, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 
horsepower. 


TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


CORN SHELLER FOR SALE. 


Marseilles Corn Sheller for sale. Absolutely 
new; never installed. Address : 
J. B. HORTON & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


GASOLINE ENGINE FOR SALE. 


One 34 H. P. Miami Gas or Gasoline Engine for 
sale. In good running order. 
STRAUB MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


50 H. P. ENGINE FOR SALE. 


One 50-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse gas or gaso- 


line engine for sale. Complete with self starter; 
guaranteed in ‘first-class condition. Address 

GAS POWER ENGINEERING CO., 262 HE. Water 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mra? and 


e.g Seeds 


CLOVER SEED FOR SALE. 
Write us for samples and prices on clover seed. 
Address 
GEO. COUCH & SONS, West Salem, III. 


SEED BARLEY FOR SALE. 


Fancy Oak Ridge Seed Barley for sale. No bet- 
ter barley ever raised. Extra clean and heavy, 
strong in vitality and germination. Now s the 
time to make arrangements for one or more car- 
loads. Samples and prices on application. Address 

WESTERN ELEVATOR CO., Winona, Minn. 


World’s Foodstuffs 


You cannot comprehend the world’s Wheat situation 
unless you read the Wagner World’s Foodstuffs cir- 
culars. Exhaustive. Free. May 1911 Corn and May 
1911 Oats circulars also sent to all inquiries. 


E. W. WAGNER & CO. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, COTTON 
98-99-100 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
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SEEDS WANTED. 
Clover, timothy, millet, Hungarian, red top and 
other field seeds wanted. Write for prices to 
ILLINOIS SEED CoO., Chicago, Ill. 


SEED FOR SALE 
Pure Medium, Mammoth and Alsike Seed for sale! 
Write for samples and prices. Address ; 
NATHAN & LEVY, Fort Wayne, Ine. ' 
GERMAN MILLET SEED WANTED 
We want samples and prices on choice German 


Millet Seed; also quote corn, oats and hay. -Ad- 
dress i 


GEO. W. HILL & CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Kentucky grown orchard grass and Kentucky 
fancy blue grass, fancy and. unhulled red top, ca: 
lots or less. Address 


LOUISVILLE SEED CO., Towiavitte: Ky: 


REGENERATED SWEDISH SELECT SEED 
OATS FOR SALE. 


Write us for prices and samples of the above 
variety (recognized as America’s greatest” oat). 
Northern grown and free from foul seed. Aliso 
medium red alsike clover and alfalfa seed. Address: 

F. H. MEEKIN & SON, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 

Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 


ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


BUY AND SELL CLOVER SEED. 


We buy and sell Clover Seed. 


If you have-any- to 
offer please send us samples. 


If you want to buy 


some let us know and we will submit samples a 
Address 


STOECKER SEED CO., Box 20, Peoria, Ill. 


prices. 


PATENT FOR SALE 


START A FACTORY’ 


Broad CONVEYER Patent; 
(the Value Fully Proven) for sale. 


This patent COVERS others; this invention TESTED 
OUT for 2 YEARS; SIMPLE and EFFICIENT. 

Basis for a large business by an individual, firm or corpo- 
ration. Best patent in the conveyer line. 


Full information on request. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS: 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO cet 


Consignments given Phone 


Orders in Futures 


Special Attention Harrison 7228 carefully executed 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


DETROIT 


NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURG 


A. S. DUMONT R. C, ROBERTS R. L. HUGHES 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS (JRAIN SHIPPERS 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL, 


Ask for our bids and quotations. 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ci] 7 t 
Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 
We handle Beans, Barley, a) Corts Wheat. Tryus. Liberal 

vances, 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
BLEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


PEORIA 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Crain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


“TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CONSIGN YOUR GRAIN TO 


Warren Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Will look carefully after consignments. 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


C. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


| First National Bank, Peoria, III. 
References { Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANAPOLIS | 


JOE F. COPPOCK 


DEALER IN 


Grain and Hay 
' CAR LOTS 
621 Board of Trade INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Telephones 80 


615-616 Board of Trade 


L. A. MOREY CO. 
GRAIN 


Brokerage and Commission 


C 1 Produce Exchange 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


New York Produce Exchange 
MEMBERS { National Grain Dealers’ Association 


FORBELL & KIPP 


Commission Merchants 


342 Produce Exchange 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these gralns and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


ST.LOUIS 


H. H. BECKMAN, 


H. C. SCHULTZ, 
Prest. Vice Prest. 


C. L. NIEMEIER, 
Sec. & Treas. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND SEED TO 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER COMMISSION CO. 


GRAI N GENERAL COMMIS- 
‘ SION MERCHANTS. 
305-306 Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis,Mo. 


Consignments 
Solicited. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis Mo 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
pear retums. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
t. Louis. Established 1876. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louls. 


Cochrane Grain & Elevator Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, 


ST. LOUIS 


DECORAH, lowa 


Sizing up Pittsburg Market ? 
THINK OF 


H. G. MORGAN, “ts, "ist" 


727-729 Grain Exchange, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HAY—Ear Corn, Oats—HAY 


D. G. Stewart & Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY and FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty Street Pittsburg, Pa. 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. Capacity 300,000 bu. . 


Established 1878 


C. A. FOSTER 


Wholesale Grain, Hay, Straw and Feed 
WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 


. § Grain Dealers National Association 
Member : { National Hay Association 


Use Beuitsons Code 
Reference: Monongahela National Bank 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


Grain, Hay and Feed 
Room 708 Wabash Building, 
Telephones | Pa'4 2680 Main F ittsburg, Pa. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


We work a large country business. 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


RED CLOVER—TIMOTHY—ALSIKE 


Mixed Alsike & Timothy 
Buy or Sell 


Send samples stating quantity 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY 


Decorah lowa 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING 60. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘'V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. | 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or Job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


February 15, 1911. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


DECATUR 


Toledo Leads World 


On Clover Seed, Spot and Futures 


TRY 


C. A. King & Co. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO,. 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy %.0.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Frederick W. Rundell James E. Rundell 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed. Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


“RELIABLE” 
Southworth & Co. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO : 3 OHIO 


National Milling Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Daily Flour Capacity 4,000 Barrels. 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels. 


Always in the market for milling wheat; ask for 
our daily bids. 


Elevator 


FreD MAYER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 
TOLEDO OHIO 
Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 
_ Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 
Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 


it. for the asking 


DECATUR, ILL. 


GRAIN BROKERS 


“LIVE WIRES” 


WE REPRESENT RESPONSIBLE RECEIVERS 


ASK FOR-CARD BIDS ~ 
SLUM YO ANOHd “AyIM 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<7 FH, PEAVEY & C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


MINN, 


BALTIMORE 


JOHN M. DENNIS, Pres’t. 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, V.-Pres'’t. 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DO YOU SELL OR CONSIGN? 


KIRWAN BROS. GRAIN CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUYERS, RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
THEY GET RESULTS 


500 TONS IMPORTED 


WHITE KAFFIR 


for November delivery, guaranteed to arrive cool and 
sound. Wire or write us for firm delivered quotations. 


J. BOLGIANO & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec’y | 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


JACKSON, Mich. 


WILLIS E. SHELDON 


Wholesale~ Grain 


Choice Michigan Rye, Soft, Winter Wheat, 
Michigan White Oats, Salvage Grain, 
and Buckwheat. 


JACKSON a Sep MICHIGAN 


CONSIGNMENTS Wanted 
1st for Memphis, Tenn. 
2nd for J.C. West & Co. 


Liberal Advances—Quick Returns 


CLEVELAND 


The Union Elevator Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 


Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn | 
CLEVELAND, O. 


E. F. SHEPARD CHAS. G. CLARK 


Shepard & Clark 
WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY, FEED 


Specialty: Split Cars of Grain and Mill 
Feed, O. P. Oil Meal and Cotton Seed 
Meal, Distillers Dried Grains. 


2223 East 73rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Chas. G. Clark, formerly with The Union Elevator Co. 


CORN 


THIS AD, CUT OUT AND SENT WITH ORDER, WILL ENTITLE BUYERS TO A REDUCTION OF 1 CENT PER HUNDRED 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


¢ 


¢O 
MERCHANTS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
"> 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


6 4i- 
‘TEL 
cHie 


CRIGHTON & LASIER 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


We are amply prepared to give the best of service on consign- 
ments of cash grain and on orders for future delivery. 


Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP HI. SCHIFFEIN & CO. 


; INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
AND 


Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 

Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 

Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 

Sioux City Independence Grinnell 

Council Bluffs Marshalltown Cherokee 
Dubuque 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Our experience since 1876 in the Chicago market has given us the experience, facilities 
and connections to handle your consignments and Board of Trade orders to best possible 


advantage. Ask for our Market Letter. 


408-9-10 Postal Telegraph Building, - 


CHICAGO 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain an 


317-321 Western Union Building - 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


d Seeds 


RUMSEY & GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


CHICAGO 


I. P. RUMSEY _ 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


CHICAGO 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Minneapolis 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions, 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


_ Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


“They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


C. H. CANBY & CO. 


8 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We give special attention to handling the 
hedges of grain dealers and millers in the future | 
markets. Write us. 


HARRY F. TODD, Pres. and Mgr. 


‘g RAIN Co. 


G 
S AW See AGO 


WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


FR Ky 
coHone, wieg 


WM. SIMONS, Sec’y-Treas. DEAN L. MOBERLEY, Representative 
SS a LS 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland - 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


169 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Harrison 4867-4868-4869 


Your Interests Are Our Interests 


February 15, 19tt. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 
Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. Orders in futures carefully executed 


700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


All business Er asenorse Ae ats end confirmed by 
H. ogers & B 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. K. HOOPER 
President 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


240 LaSalle St. 
F. E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
, Hungarian Millet 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
department is fully equipped ia every 
way to give the very best service in 


Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


E. G. BROWN 
- Secy-Treas. 


Chicago 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER. Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures © 
226 La Salle Street, - - 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres, 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 


Elevator Ep Cpe sects on I!linols Central and other 
Railroad Systems, 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission 
a DT PES EOS 


61 BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Long Distance Telephone 
arrison 5693 


ae eB RAWLEIGH, SUBREE L, AEE BD WEED ANDREW, 


sident Pres. & Treas Secretary 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain. Consignments and Trades 


in Futures Solicited. 
Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 2379 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


S. W. YANTIS & CO. 


GRAIN 


253 La’Salle Street, - - CHICAGO 


The execution of commission orders a specialty— 
25 years® experience at your service. 


DEALERS IN 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS,FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


CHICA GO, Ill. Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


W. W. ALDER, Pres. T. J. STOFER, Treas. 
F. J. HRINMILLER, Secy. 


ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 


833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Lahr Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 


Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 
and lake grain, 


‘We Solicit Consignments 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co.. 


Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


Commission Orders Executed. 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


BASIL BURNS 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANT 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BUFFALO = - NEW YORK 


A.W. HAROLD 
GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


717 Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippere of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Soe ee SOLICITED. Seca attention given te 
he handling of CORN AND OATS. 


r Manufacturers’ National a Philadelphia; Pa. 
REFERENCES: Union National Bank, Westminster, Md, 


E. E.DELP GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G, C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-=Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


B.G. Ellsworth, President H.H. Peterson, Vice-President. 
E. H. Hiemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of comms Building 
MILWAUKEE, 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Fireproof Concrete 
Grain Elevators 


bo 


Macdonald. Rngineetine Co. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Burrell 
Engineering 
& Construc- 
tion Co. 


Designers and 
Builders of 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


in Wood or 
Concrete 


Isn't It High Time 


to let us figure on your eleva- 


tor, mill, coal chute or 


stock yards. Chicago Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fireproof Grain Elevators 


f 
: 

fe 
eS 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co.,Lessees . - 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber of Commerce - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


sit Fisher Building CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Elevator “D,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola Enclosed with Tile 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


CAPACITY OF ELEVATOR .... . 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. Elevators at Fort William, Ont. CAPACITY OF STORAGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 


Capacity 3,500,000 Bushels. 


We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Also General Bnei tage ree Cees Sri eeloning Cities, THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building . = 
AE ee eee eee peeee etc 
ion Street ’ -» Ist Nation. an) uilding 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building 
Coet WILLIAM, Ontato;’caman “owmenire MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MOULTON & EVANS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS = AININE APOLIS ENSINEERS .. 


MALT HOUSES-GRITS MILLS-GRAIN DRYING PLANTS- BREWERIES-GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


Si._2s 
Mitchell Bros. & Co., 315 Dearborn St., Chieago, Ill. 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, lIron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


The No Back Pressure “1905” dust Ccltecto: 


“The 1905 one is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air discharge The Mechanical Engineering Dept 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


“The velocity of air on suction side of fan is always greater in the **1905’’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.”’ The Mechanica] Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the “1905” Cyclone over the old C clone is from 71.2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration SEM ES but the collector.” 


The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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P. F. McALLISTER Cc. F. O’CONNOR 


McALLISTER & O’CONNOR 


ENGINEERS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CONCRETE STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES, MILLS AND 
COAL _ HANDLING PLANTS 


SIHL 3ayI1 
WOOT WIM NOA ANY 


Es 
SSS 
SA 

SS 


$ SSS 


“! 
fe 
ae 
vai 
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1232 MONADNOCK 
CHICAGO 


PHONE HARRISON 7859 


CONTRACT WITH US 
AND LOOK LIKE THIS 


IF YOU DON’T 
TURN ME UPSIDE DOWN 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 
OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418-2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 


CHIGAGO 


Telephone Humboldt 2373 


LOOK —LISTEN—TAKE HEED 


Your business is not our business. 
Our business is to Build Elevators 
and your business is to want the best 
you can get for the money. 


L. O. Hickok & Son 


Engineers and Contractors for 


Elevators 


AND 


Fireproof Storage 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


And that is just what we give you. 


We build the best and ask for a 
chance to prove it to you. 


PEERLESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
; WICHITA, KANSAS 
Long Distance Phone—Market 2380 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


THE BUSY SEASON 


of elevator building and repairing is here, RE- 
ATRS are big items in maintenance of machin- 
ery, shrewd pureneets estimate and calculate 
them closely. ECON Y OF ee ACE and econ- 
omy in use are important featu: 
If you wanta SIMPL ECONOMICAL, EF- 
FICIENT and Raa BLE Grain Distributor 
au yebul atte the merits 
of the improved 


a Sigral: 
ing Non- 
bee 


Grain Elevators 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
Operation and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Ghe “CLIMAX” SCOOP 
TRUCK can easily add Ten Cents an 


Hour to the value ot a man’s 
time who uses it in unloading Coal or Grain 
device. It from box cars. 

Hence, in two weeks’ use the 
Scoop “Truck will pay foritself 
and cost you nothing for its 
use thereafter. 

It will last for years 
and save the wearing 
out of a dozen com- 
mon scoops in doing 
a like amount of 
work. 


com: 
| ends 
’ none others 


Patented 
July 30, 1907 


Price $10.00 
F. 0. B. Factory 


Detroit 
Scoop-Truck Co. 


2225 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


4 
f PARTICULARS 


Hall Distributor Co., 506 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Nebr, 


SMALL COST———_-BIG RETURNS | 


This is the story of classified advertising in the 
Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


“American 
You can sell your elevator or 
machinery quickly and cheaply through an ad inits columns 


WRITE FOR RATES 


MITCHELL BROS. & CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 


Get a price from me before you build. 


T. E. IBBERSON, ‘tance ics. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The P.H. Pelkey Construction Co. | 


Revised Edition Contractors and Builders 


Cloth Binding .............. $1.50 Rae aa : 
indi Tain Elevators, Mills, Warehouses, etc. 

eee Cuniil BR 0S. & CO ee Also Mill and Elevator Supplies. 

315 Dearborn St., Chicago Wichita - - Kansas 


The Wiederholdt System 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 
THE MOST IMPROVED AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR. 
Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
Grain Bins, Silos, Storage Bins, 
Tanks, etc. 

BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Wiederholdt Construction Co. 
606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


> - 
Guenford Milling & Elevator Company, Guenford, Idaho. Two 10,000 bushel tanks. 


WE ARE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


FIREPROOF 


STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


~ BRANCH OFFICES: 


DENVER, COLO. : 902-903 Gas and 
Electric Bld 


SEATTLE, : WASH. : 338 eens Bldg. 
POKANE, WASH. : 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: 322 Felt ae 
3 . &S. W. Bid; 


EL PAS 3 
BUTTE, T.: 352 Phoenix Bldg. 
225 Paulsen Bldg. 
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KENNEDY 
CAR 
LINERS 


are the modern, 
sure and cheap 
way of avoiding 
losses and trou- 
bles occasioned 
by leakage in 
transit. Made by 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Eleva- 
tor Properties. 


Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 


CASH ASSETS + $376,783.32 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


THE PIONEER MUTUAL 
For GRAIN DEALERS 


Organized in 1897 


FRED W. KENNEDY 
SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire 


Insurance Association 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 


Full reinsurance reserve. 

We are paying 15% CASH DIVIDENDS. 

Losses pald in 12 years, $490,841.04. 

We write fire, lightning and windstorm insur- 
ance forany term. If not interested you ought 
to be. 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Show the value of any num- 
ber of bushels or pounds of 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or 
Barley at any given price 
from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. One of the most use- 
ful books ever offered to mil- 
lers. Endorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 


Address, F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary. 


Plain Gas Engine Sense 


By E. L. OSBORNE 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or 
gasoline engine and wants to operate 
it to the best advantage. 
The book is written in plain language and 
thoroughly covers the field of gas engine oper- 
ation. 


125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHELL BROS. & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mitchell Bros. & Co. 


315 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


GIBBS 

DUST! DUST res, 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested for many years 
Win every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
known. . Perfect Ventilation. 
Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
postpaid. Circular free. 
Agents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“B”’ 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Ge BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


[sl ih 


C.0. Bartlett & Co. 


Cleveland, O, 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 
Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries a ei ie Price, $1.50 per copy 


For saleby MITCHELL BROTHERS & CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


4) 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Co. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


JEFFREY 


Elevator and Conveyer 
Delivering Grain to Cylindrical 
Elevator Tanks 


Insurance with a maximum of 
security ata minimum of cost for 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
end CONTENTS, on the Mutual 

an 


Five-Year Policies or short term 
policies on grain, if required. 


Write for Catalog 81 


and request data on our Grain 
Handling Equipments 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Chicago Office, Fisher Bldg. 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost: 
ing about one-half Stock Company 
Rates. 


Gross Cash Assets............ $1,645,117.65 
Net Cash Surplus and Permanent : 
Fond. scare soca $966,846.27 Want ads. in this paper bring results. 


Losses Paid Since Organization... .$7,108,022.20 


Rates on application. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


ORGANIZED 
1881 


PERMANENT 


INSURES ELEVATORS OR SHORT 
TERM POLICIES 


AND GRAIN 


SEE THAT YOUR 


THE 


CUTLER 


STEAM 
DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


In successful use 30 years drying 


CALLS FOR 


CONTRACT 
He Palin 


a 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE GUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Don’t Buy Gasoline Engines 


space occupied and practical overcoming of vibrations. Costs less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This 


until you investigate ‘The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
Its weight and bulk are half that of single-cylinder engines, with greater du- 
tability. Endorsed by the Board of Underwriters. pecially adapted for 


ain elevator work, owing to steady pull, quick and easy starting, small 
is our 56th year. 


Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO 
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(Sold with or without sacking 
elevator 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 

shucks) and GRINDS ail kinds small grain 

and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 

CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIFFER- 

ENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
_ LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT IN- 
J 7 JURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in speed 
eee 6 - and quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. Quit THINK- 
\ ox ING about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 
|__ jal User’ Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 
"we think ours is the best. 
= SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any Circular sent for the asking. 


direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 


STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatlo 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


THE MILL THAT 
MAKES MONEY 


Quality and Capacity Can’t Be Equaled 
The Best Corn and Feed Grinder on Earth 


RING OILING ¥& Sy QUICK RELEASE 
BOXES < soe ~=—S—s«CSAXC ACHE 


By which perfect By which the plates can 
lubrication of the be thrown apart without 
bearings is insured. disturbing the adjustment. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


FEEDER 


SPRING COLLAR 


By which the plsise are pre- - By which the grainis easily conveyed 
vented from striking together to the grinding plates, making a 
when hopper is empty. positive and noiseless feed. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


MUNSON BROS. COMPANY 


General Mill Furnishers 


UTICA, N. Y., U.S. A, 


HESS- DRIED 
| Dried 


HESS GRAIN DRI- 
ERS are used every- 
where, by Grain 
Handlers, large and 
small. 


We make small sizes 
for country elevators 
Fand large ones for 
terminal elevators; 
eight regular sizesin all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car-load a Day size. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Send for Booklet. 


Progressive’ Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. They aimto keep in touch with the con- 


suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 


Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 


We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 
in your subscription now. 


February 15; 1Oliga 


